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Ir may at first seem singular, that an association should 
be formed for exploring the antiquities of a country, the dis- 
covery of which, in a wilderness state, and inhabited only by 
savage tribes, is an event so recent, that the appellation of 
‘the New World,’ which was then given it, is still retained as 
appropriate ; and which possesses no architectural ruins, no 
statues, sculptures, and inscriptions, like those of the Old 
World. Destitute, however, as North America may be of any 
such monuments of art, and of former grandeur, there are 
topics, connected with its original population and unwritten 
history, to excite the inquiries and occupy the researches of 
the learned. Notwithstanding the ingenious hypotheses of 
D’ Acosta, Hornius, De Laet, and Grotius, and the opinions 
of Robertson, Pennant, and Clavigero, the question, whence 
America was first peopled, has never been satisfactorily an- 
swered. The subject has acquired increased interest by the 
discovery of ancient mounds and works of vast extent on the 
borders of the rivers west of the Alleghany mountains, indica- 
tive of an immense population in a region since overgrown 
with forests ; and of being erected by a people who had made 
greater advances in the arts and in improvement, than the 
present race of Indians, or than their ancestors, since the 
Europeans have been acquainted with them. The savage 
nations of the wilds possess no tradition concerning their 
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origin, their use, or the people by whom they were construct- 
ed; and view them with the same curiosity and wonder, as 
do the new settlers of the country where they are situated. 
To obtain accurate surveys and descriptions of these an ient 
remains, appears to have engaged the earliest cares of the 
society, the first volume of whose transactions is now before 
us. 

Another evidence, that new as America is among the na- 
tions, it furnishes subjects for antiquarian investigation, 
arises from the languages spoken by the natives. This subject 
has lately excited considerable attention. ‘The «New views 
of the origin of the tribes and nations of America,’ by Dr. 
Barton, illustrated by * Comparative vocabularies ;’—the 
‘ Historical account of the Indian nations,’ by the venerable 
Heckewelder ;—the ingenious discussions of Mr. Du Ponceau; 
—and the learned ¢ Essay on a uniform orthography of the 
Indian languages of North America,’ by Mr. Pickering, are 
likely to furnish important aid, in ascertaining from what 
stock of the Old World the New was originally peopled. 

The aid which is furnished by the volume before us to 
these interesting topics of investigation is ample, and will 
be received by the public with grateful acknowledgments, 
The AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY owes its origin 
and much of its success to the exertions and the munificence 
of the individual, who sustains the office of its president, 
Isaiah Thomas Esq. of Worcester. It obtained an act of 
incorporation October 24, 1812. Its immediate and peculiar 
design is to discover the antiquities of our own continent ; to 
preserve relics and implements of the Aborigines; aad to 
collect manuscript and printed documents and books, relating 
to the early settlement and subsequent history of the country. 
To further these objects, its founder, at its first organization, 
made a donation to the society of a large collection of books ; 
and in 1819 its library contained about 5000 volumes, includ- 
ing the remains of the library formerly belonging to Drs. In- 
crease and Cotton Mather, the most ancient in Massachusetts, if 
not in the United States, which was presented by Mrs. Hannah 
Mather Crocker. A valuable addition of above 900 volumes 
has lately been made by the bequest of the Rev. William 
Bentley D. D. of Salem. The society also possesses a museum 
and cabinet, which contain many curious articles collected in 
various parts of the United States. For the deposit of these, 
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for the public meetings of the members, and for the accom- 
modation of those who wish to cousuit the sources of our 
history, a handsome edifice has been erected in the town of 
Worcester at the expense of the president, and by him given 
to the society. 

Assiduous in accomplishing the objects of its institution, 
the society has given to the public a volume of its ¢’Transac- 
tions and Collections.’ It is introduced by several articles 
relative to the formation of the society, its progress, and 
present state ; followed by an extract from Hennepin’s ¢ Ac- 
count of the discovery of the river Mississippi and the adjacent 
country by the lakes,’ and of « La Salle’s undertaking to 
discover the same river by way of the gulf of Mexico.’ 
Though the public have long been in possession of these last 
documents, yet they were deemed worthy of being reprinted 
here, as comprising the first information obtained by Eu- 
ropeans of a region, which contains the most curious monu- 
ments of antiquity in North America. 

The greater portion of the original articles contained in 
these memoirs consists of descriptions of those ancient works 
by Caleb Atwater Esq. of Circleville, Ohio, communicated 
in an epistolary correspondence with the president of the 
society. By the publishing committee they have been ar- 
ranged, and somewhat abridged. ‘They are preceded by a 
large and excellent map of the state of Ohio ; and are illus. 
trated by drawings of the principal antiquities, which make 
the description more intelligible and satisfactory. 

Mr. Atwater remarks, 


‘Our antiquities belong not only to different eras, in point of 
time, but to several nations; and those articles, belonging to the 
same era and the same people, were intended by their authors to 
be applied to many different uses. 

‘ We shall divide these antiquities into three classes. 1. Those 
belonging to Indians. 2 ‘To people of Kuropean origin ; and S, 
Lhose of that people who raised our ancient torts and tumuli, 

‘ Those antiquities, which,in the strict sense of the term, belong 
to the North American Indians, are neither numerous nor very 
interesting. ‘They consist of rude stone axes and knives, of pes- 
tles used in preparing maize for food, of arrow-heads, and a few 
otner articles, so exactly similar to those found in all the Atlantic 
states, that a description of them is deemed quite useless.’ p. 111. 


The antiquities, belonging to people of European origin, con- 
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sist principally of articles left by some of the first travellers 
in these parts of the country, or buried with Indians who had 
obtained them, perhaps, from the early settlers of Canada. 
It was necessary to account for these, because, when found, 
they have sometimes been taken for implements of native 
inhabitants, and referred to as evidence that the country was 


formerly occupied by those whu possessed the arts of civilized 
life. 


‘The third and most highly interesting class of antiquities 
comprehends those belonging to that people w who erected our ancient 
forts and tumuli ; those military works, whose walls and ditches 
cost so much labour in their structure ; those numerous and some- 
times lofty mounds, which owe their origin to a people far more 
civilized than our Indians, but far less so than Europeans. ‘These 
works are interesting, on many accouits, te the antiquarian, the 
philosopher, and the divine; especially when we consider the 
immense extent of country, which they cover, the great labour 
which they cost their authors, the acquaintance with the useful 
arts which that people had, when compared with our present race 
of Indians, the grandeur of many of the works themselves, the 
total absence of ‘all histor ical records or even traditionary accounts 
respecting them, the great interest which the learned have taken 
in them, to which we may add the destruction of them, which is 
going on in almost every place where they are found in this whole 
country.’ p 120. 

‘They abound most in the vicinity of good streams, and are 
never, or rarely. found, except in a fertile soil. ‘They are not 
found in the pra:ries of Ohto, and rarely in the barrens, and there 
they are small, and situated on the edge of them, and on dry 
ground.’ p, 124. 


These ancient works consist, 1. of mounds, or tumuli, of a 
conical form, froin five feet to more than a hundred in height : 
2. of elevated squares, supposed to be + high places’ for 
sacred purposes, or the foundations of temples ; and these are 
of various dimensions and heights: 3. of walls of earth, 
from five to twenty feet high, and enclosing from one acre to 
more than a hundred ; sume laid out in regular squares, some 
made exactly circular, and some of irregular construction. 
The principal of these seem to have been intended for fortifi- 
cations, or as the means of fencing in large towns: and 
4.of parallel walls of earth, extending sometimes several 
miles ; believed to be designed for covered ways, for race 
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grounds, and for places of amusement. They all appear to 
have been built with ‘earth taken up uniformly from the 
surface of the plain on which they are erected, so as not to 
leave any traces by which we perceive from whence it was 
collected, and are as nearly perpendicular as the earth could 
be made to lie. That these are works of great antiquity 
appears from this declaration of our author ; 


‘Trees of the largest size, whose concentric annular rings have 
been counted, have in many instances as many as four hun- 
dred, and they appear to be at least the third growth since the 
works were occupied.’ p. 219. 

¢ Along the Ohio, where the river is in many places washing 
away its banks, hearths and fire places are brought to light, two, 
four, and even six feet below the surface. A long time must have 
elapsed since the earth was deposited over them. Around them 
are spread immense quantities of muscle shells, bones of animals, 
&c. From the depth of many of these remains of chimneys below 
the present surface of the earth, on which, at the settlement of 
this country by its present inhabitants, grew as large trees as any 
in the surrounding forest, the conclusion is, that a long period, 
perhaps a thousand years, has elapsed since these hearths were 
deserted.’ pp. 225, 2x6, 


The first of these mounds and ¢ forts,’ as they are usually 
called, in a north-eastern direction, is on the south side of 
Ontario, not far from Black river. One on the Cheiango 
rive:, at Oxford, is the farthest south, on the eastern side of 
the Alleghanies. 


‘ These works are small, very ancient, and appear to mark the 
utmost extent of the settlement of the people who erected them in 
that direction. in travelling towards Lake Erie, in a western 
direction from the works above mentioned, a few small works are 
occasionally found, especiilly in the Genessee country. But they 
are few and small, until we arrive at the mouth of Cataraugus 
creek, a water of Lake Erie, in Cataraugus county, in the state of 
New York ; where Governor Clinton, in his Memoir, says, a line 
of forts commences, extending south upwards of fifty miles, and 
not more than four or fice milesapart. ‘There is said to be another 
line of them parallel to these, which generally contain a few acres 
of ground only, whose walls are only a few feet in height. Trav- 
elling towards the south-west, these works aie frequently seen, 
but, like those already mentioned, they are comparatively small, 
until we arrive on the Licking, near Newark, where are some of 
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the most extensive and intricate of any in this state, perhaps in 
the world. Leaving these, still proceeding in a south-western 
direction, we find some very extensive ones at Circleville. At 
Chillicothe there were some, but the destroying hand of man has 
despoiled them of their contents, and entirely removed them. On 
Paint Creek are some, far exceeding all others in some respects, 
where probably was once an ancient ‘city of great extent. At the 
mouth of the Scioto are some very extensive ones, as well as at 
the mouth of the Muskingum. In fine, these works are thickly 
scattered over the vast plain from the southern shore of Lake 
Erie to the Mexican gulf, increasing in number, size, and 
grandeur, as we proceed towards the south. ‘They may be traced 
around the gulf, across the province of Texas into New Mexico, 


and all the way into South America.’ pp. 122—124. 


Mr. Atwater, professing * to examine with care and des- 
cribe with fidelity those antiquities which are found in the 
state of Ohio,’ proceeds to give an account of several of the 
most considerable aud curious, from actual measurement and 
survey. We shall endeavour, by abridging some of his des- 
criptions, and by a few extracts, to enable our readers to form 
an idea of the structure and dimensions of these very re- 
markable works. 

The ancient works near Newark, in Licking county, are 
of great extent. <A fort, nearly in the form of an octagon, 
enclosing about forty acres, constructed of walls ten feet high, 
is connected with a round fort of twenty-two acres, by par- 
allel walls of equal height. Similar walls form a passage to 
the Licking river northerly, and run in a southerly direction 
to an unexplored distance. <A like guarded pass-way, S00 
chains in length, leads to a square fort containing twenty 
acres, Which is in the same manner connected with a round 
one containing twenty-six acres, At the extremities of the 
outer passes, are what may be called ‘round towers;’ and 
adjacent to one of the forts is ‘an observatory, partly of 
stone, thirty feet high.” ¢ It commanded a full view of a 
considerable part, if not all of the plain on which these an- 
cient works stand; and would do so now, were the thick 
growth of aged forest trees which clothe this tract cleared 
away. Under this observatory was a passage, from appear- 
ances, and a secret one probably, to the water course which 
ence run near this spot, but has since moved further off.’ ) 
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¢A few miles below Newark, on the south side of the Licking, 
are some extraordinary holes dug in the earth. In popular lan- 
guage they are called * wells,” but were not dug for the purpose 
of procuring water, either fresh or salt. ‘There are at least a 
thousand of these wells; many of them are more than twenty 
feet in depth. A great deal of curiosity has been excited as to 
the objects sought fur by the people who dug these holes.’ p. 130. 


In Perry county is a large stone work, of a triangular 
form, enclosing upwards of forty acres. This Mr. Atwater 
describes and then remarks, 


‘It is on high ground, and of course could not have heen a place 
of habitation for any length of time. It might have been the 
place wiiere some solemn feast was annually held by the tribe by 
which it was formed. The place has now become a forest, and 
the soil is teo poor to have ever been cultivated by a people who 
invariably chose to dwell on a fertile spot.” p. 132. 


There is next given a very particular description of the 
works at Marietta, extracted, with handsome acknowledg- 
ments, from a volume which contains some elaborate discus- 
sions upon the Western antiquities, but which can hardly be 
said to have been published, as copies enough were not sold 
to pay the engraver’s bill, and most of the edition now re- 
mains on the shelves of the author.* 


The works at Circleville are among the most perfect and 
curious in the whole region. 


‘There are two forts, one being an exact cirele, the other an 
exact square. ‘The former is surrounded by two walls, with a 
deep ditch between them. The latter is encompassed by one 
wall without any ditch. The former was sixty-nine feet in 
diameter, measuring from outside to outside of the circular outer 
wall; the latter is exactly fifty-five rods square, measuring the 
same way. The walls of the circular fort were at least twent 
feet in height, measuring from the bottom of the ditch, before the 
town of Circleville was built. The inner wall was of clay, taken 
up probably in the northern part of the fort, where was a low 
place, and is still considerably lower than any other part of the 
work. The outside wall was taken from the ditch which is be- 
tween these walls, and is alluvial, consisting of pebbles worn 


* We refer to the § Tour in Ohio,’ by the author of a § Poem on Ameri- 
can Patronage.’ 
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smooth in water, and sand, to a very considerable depth, more 
than fifty feet at least. The outside of the walls is about five or 
six feet in height now ; on the inside, the ditch is at present pener- 
ally not more than fifteen feet. They are disappearing before us 
daily, and will soon be gone. The walls of the square fort are, at 
this time, where left standing, about ten feet in height. There were 
eight gate-ways, or openings, leading into the square fort, and 
only cne into the circular fort. Before each of these openings 
was a mound of earth, perhaps four feet high, forty feet perhaps 
in diameter at the base, and twenty or upwards at the summit. 
These mounds, for two rods or more, are exactly in front of the 
gate-ways, and were intended for the defence of these openings, 
As this work was a perfect square, so the gate-ways and their 
watch towers, were equidistant from each other. These mounds 
were in a perfectly straight line, and exactly parallel with the 
wall’ p. 141, 142. 

‘The extreme care of the authors of these works to protect and 
defend every part of the circle is no where visible about this 
square fort. ‘The former is defended by two high walls; the 
latter by one. ‘The former has a deep ditch encircling it; this 
has none. The former could be entered at one place only ; this 
at eight, and those about twenty feet broad. ‘The present town 
of Circleville covers all the round and the western half of the 
square fort.” p, 143. 

‘The walls of this work vary a few degrees from north and 
south, east and west; but not more than the needle varies, and 
not a few surveyors have, from this circuinstance, been impressed 
with the belief that the authors of these works were acquainted 
with astronomy. What surprised me on measuring these forts, 
was the exact manner in which they had laid down their circle 
and square ; so that after every effort, by the most careful survey 
to detect some error in their measurement, we found that it was 
impossible, and that the measurement was much more correct 
than it would have been in all probability, had the present inhab- 
itants undertaken to construct such a work. Let those consider 
this circumstance, who affect to believe that these antiquities were 
raised by the ancestors of the present race of Indians.’ p. 144, 


Our author describes also the works at Paint Creek, which 
are less regular in their structure, and enclose elevations of 
an elliptical, a triangular, and a crescert form; those at 
Portsmouth ; those on the Little Miami; and those at Cin- 
cinnati; but, as a just idea of them, and indeed of those 
which we have mentioned above, is dependent upon the draw- 
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ings to which a constant reference is made, we must refer 
our readers to the book itself, assuring them that it will 
highly gratify their curiosify and reward their examination. 

We have next a description of the mounds, which are of 
three kinds: 1. tumuli of earth; which appear to be ceme- 
teries, or monuments in honour of the illustrious dead: 2. 
conical piles, principally of stone; whieh might have, been 
altars, or formed for sacred purposes: and 3. pyramidical 
mounds ; “which are supposed to have been observatories, or 
watcili-towers. 

‘The mounds, or tumuli of earth, are of various altitudes and 
dimensions, some being only four or five feet in height, and ten 
or twelve feet in diameter at their base; whilst others, as we 
travel to the south, rise to the height of eighty and ninety feet. 

‘They are generally, when completed, in the form of a cone. 
Those in the uorth part of Ohio are inferior in size, and fewer in 
nutber, than those along the river. ‘The mounds are believed to 
exist from the Rocky Mountains in the west to the Alleghanies 
in the east; from the southern shore of lake Erie to the Mexican 
gulf; and though few and smail in the north, numerous and lofty 
in the south, yet exhibit proofs of a common origin.’ p. 167. 


In the subsequent pages, Mr. Atwater describes a variety 
of articles found in the mounds, and accompanies his des- 
cription with drawings ; and they clearly prove that the con- 
structors of these works possessed a knowledge of some of 
the arts, particularly of making € vases of calcarious breccia,’ 
of torming what seems to have been armour of copper, and 
of fabricating various implements of materials, of forms, and 
for purposes unknown to any tribe of the Indians who have 
inhabited that region for at least the three last centuries, 
We think it highly important that all such relics should be 
carefully preserved in some public museum 3 as a comparison 
of them with those taken from the northern Asiatic mounds, 
and those from the Teocalli at Mexico, will show whether 
those who constructed the works on the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi were descendants of the ‘Tartay or Scythians and 
progenitors of the Mexicans, or rather of their predecessors, 
the original inhabitants of Peru. 

Mentioning the mounds of stone, Mr. Atwater says, 


‘These works are, like those of earth, in form of a cone, com- 
posed of small stones, on which no marks of tools are visible. In 
New Series. No. 6, $2 
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them some of the most interesting articles are found, as urns, 
ornaments of copper, heads of spears, &c. of the same metal, as 
well as medals of copper, and pickaxes of hornblend ; several 
drawings of which may be seen in this volume.’ p. 184. 


This department of his investigations our author closes 
with the following remarks : 


‘A careful survey of the abovementioned works would proba- 
bly show that they were all connected, and formed but parts of a 
whole, laid out with taste. 

‘ Foilowing the river Ohio downwards, the mounds appear on 
both sides, erected uniformly on the highest alluvions along that 
stream. ‘Those at Marietta, Portsmouth, and Cincinnati, are 
noticed elsewhere. Their numbers increase all the way to the 
Mississippi, on which river they assume the largest size. 

‘ These tumuli, as well as the fortifications, are to be found at 
the junction of all the rivers along the Mississippi in the most 
eligible positions for towns, and in the most extensive bodies of 
fertile lands. Their number exceeds, perhaps, three thousand ; 
the smallest not less than twenty feet in height, and one hundred 
in diameter at the base. ‘Their great number, and the astonish- 
ing size of some of them, may be regarded as furnishing, with 
other circumstances, evidence of their antiquity.’ p. 188. 

¢ One of the mounds, nearly opposite St. Louis, is eight hundred 
rards in circumference at the base, and one hundred feet in 
height. Mr. Brackenridge noticed a mound at New Madrid of 
three hundred and fifty feet in diameter at the hase. Other iarge 
ones are in the following places, viz. at St. Louis, one with two 
stages, another with three : ; at the mouth of the Missouri; at the 
mouth of Cahokia river in two groups; tw enty miles below, two 
groups also, but the mounds of a smaller size; on the bank of a 
lake, formerly the bed of a river, at the mouth of Marameck, St. 
Genevieve ; one near Washington, Mississippi state, of one hun- 
dred and forty -six feet in height ; at Baton Rouge, and on the 
bayou Manchac; one of the mounds near the lake is composed 
chiefly of shells: the inhabitants have taken great quantities of 
them for lime. 

‘The mound on Black river has two stages and a group around. 
At each of the above places there are groups of mounds, and there 

was probably once a city. Mr. Brackenridge thinks that the 
largest city belonging to this people was situated between the 
Ohio, Mississippi, “Missouri i, and Hjlinois. On the plains between 
the Arkansas and St, Francis, there are several very large 
mounds. 
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¢ Thus it will be seen, that these remains, which were so few 
and small along the northern lakes, are more and more nume- 
rous as we travel in a southwestern direction, until we reach 
the Mississippi, where they are lofty and magnificent’ p. 189. 

—‘ We see a line of ancient works, reaching from the south 
side of lake Ontario across this state, to the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, along the banks of that river, through the upper part of 
the province of Texas, around the Mexican gulf, quite into 
Mexico :—increasing in number, improving in every respect as 
we have followed them ; and showing the increased numbers and 
improved condition of their authors, as they migrated towards the 
country where they finally settled. 

‘It is true, that no historian has told us the names of the migh- 
ty chieftains, whose ashes are inurned in our tumuli; no poet’s 
song has been handed down to us, in which their exploits are no- 
ticed. History has not informed us who were their priests, their 
orators, their ablest statesmen, or their greatest warriors. But 
we find idols that shew that the same gods were worshipped here 
as in Mexico —The works left behind them are exactly similar 
to those in Mexicoand Peru; and our works are continued quite 
into that country.’ p. 248, 


In some of the nitrous caves in Kentucky exsiccated bodies 
have been found, which are called ‘mummies,’ fhough it 
does not appear that they were ever embalmed. Of these the 
following account is given ; 


‘The mummies have generally been found enveloped in three 
coverings ; first in a coarse species of linen cloth, of about the 
consistency and texture of cotton bagging. It was evidently 
woven by the same kind of process, which is still practised in the 
interior part of Africa. ‘The warp being extended by some slight 
kind of machinery, the woof was passed across it, and then twist- 
ed every two threads of the warp together, before the second 
passage of the filling. ‘This seems to have been the first rude 
method of weaving in Asia, Africa, and America. ‘The second 
envelope of the mummies isa kind of net work, of coarse threads, 
formed of very small loose meshes, in which were fixed the feath- 
ers of various kinds of birds, so as to make a perfectly smooth 
surface, lying all in one direction. ‘The art of this tedious, but 
beautiful manufacture, was well understood in Mexico, and still 
exists on the northwest coast of America, and in the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean. In those isles it is the state or court dress. 
The third and outer envelope of these mummies is either like the 
one first descrived, or it consists of leather sewed together.’ p. 231, 
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It is but justice to say, that the active, zealous, and inde- 
fatigable exertions of Mr. Atwater in collecting the materials 
which compose the principal part of the volume before us, 
and in obtaining such accurate measurements and delinea- 
tions, do him much honour. He has furnished information 
respecting these wonderful structures, which is more satis- 
factory than has ever befure been given to the public; and 
his labours are particularly v: aluable and meritorious, because 
the antiquities which he has so minutely and accurately des- 
cribed are constantly mouldering away, and every year 
becoming more and more indistinct ; and, as the forests are 
Cleared, settlements made, and the Jand cultivated, they will 
one alier another be levelled and obliterated. 

The latter part of the volume consists of ¢ an account of 
the present state of the Indian tribes inhabiting the Ohio,’ 
by John Johnston Esq. United States agent for Indian 
affairs ; * Conjectures respecting the ancient inhabitants of 
North America,’ by Moses Fiske Esq. ; ¢ Antiquities and 
Curivsities of Western Pennsylvania,’ by President Alden; 
‘Communications,’ by Dr. S. Mitchill ; * Description of a 
remarkable cave in Kentucky,” by J. H. Farnham; ¢ An 
account of the exsiccated body, or mummy, found in a cave,’ 
by Charles Wilkins Esq. ; and a very interesting ¢ account 
of the Caraibs who inhabited the Antilles,’ by William Shel- 
don Esq. of Jamaica. 


— ett 
CA Wy, ths at, 
Art. XI[1.—Memoires Historiques sur la vie é M. Suard, sur 
ses écrits, et sur le 18° Siecle, par Dominique Joseph Garat. 
Paris, 8vo, 2 vols. 1820. 


Tuts, we are sorry to say, is a very indifferent work. 
The plan is bad, and the execution not much betier. We 
cannot, in conscience, recommend it to our readers; but 
having taken the trouble to go through it ourselves, we hope 
to be “able to turn the time and labour employed upon it to 
some account, by extracting a part of the more instructive 
and amusing passages. ‘The least valuable book generally 
coutains something worth attention, as it has been observed, 
that some fruit may be gathered from the conversation of the 
dullest companion, 

The author of this work sustained a conspicuous part in 
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the French revolution, and held the office of Minister of Jus- 
tice, at its worst period. It was he who announced to the 
unfortunate Louis X VI the sentence passed upon him by the 
Convention, and who presided, as the superior judicial offi- 
cer, over all the proceedings connected with his trial and 
execution. And yet Garat was not by nature a person of a 
savage and ferocious character. He possessed, on the con- 
trary, the fine taste and feelings, that accompany a delicate 
physical organization, and his mind was early disciplined 
by literary studies. Before the opening of the revolution, he 
had obtained a considerable reputation by several publications 
of a fugitive kind, and was a promising candidate for higher 
literary eminence. Unfortunately his mind was heated by 
the political effervescence of the time, and with intentions 
originally honest and philanthropic, he was hurried on, step 
by step, to take a leading part in scenes of horror, that would 
have disgraced the worst of savages. This, like a thousand 
other examples of the same description, may serve to incul- 
cate the useful lesson, that, when party disputes run high, the 
best intentions and the most respectable personal quaiities are 
compatible with the most atrocious line of conduct ; and may 
teach us to pause, when those, whom we ordinarily respect 
and esteem, would persuade us for political purposes to follow 
them to the perpetration of treason and murder, 

Attracted into the vortex of political affairs, and absorbed 
by their details, before his views on general subjects were 
sufficiently matured, Mr. Garat has brought to the present 
enterprise a large stock of superficial reading on various 
subjects, accompanied by a very slender share of original 
thought. It is his plan to connect with a biographical sketch 
of Mr. Suard a review of the progress of knowledge, and in 
some measure of political events during the eighteenth centu- 
ry. It is difficult to imagine a more absurd and i incongruous 
scheme. Suard, a man of real merit in his way, and a good 
writer, was a person of a most unassuming character, and 
passed his whole life in a secendary sphere of action. He 
neither took the lead in the opinions, nor in the events of his 
time. He received his philosophical impressions from the 
loftier spirits, that were shaking the world around him, and 
communicated them to the public through the journal, of 
which he was ihe editor. He, was either too modest or too 
indolent to turn his talent for writing to any account, and 
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was satisfied, to use the language of one of our own writers, 
‘ with adding a nameless stone to the pyramid of his country’s 
glory.’ He was admitted into the Academy on the strength 
of nis good character, and his translation of Robertson’s 
Charles V; and his greatest original effort is admitted by 
his biographer to have been a few letters published in his 
journai, upon the musical qaarrel that raged at one time 
with so much bitterness at Paris; and even these he never 
avowed. Such was the person, who is now marked out for 
the leading figure In a group, composed of the most distin- 
guished characters of the eighteenth century. 

A plan so delective might have been remedied in part by a 
better execution. A rich stock of biographical anecdotes and 
valuable remarks, relating to the literary history of the pe- 
riod in question, would have been interesting under any title. 
Instead of this, we have a very small proportion of narrative, 
and an overwhelming mass of crude and indigested specula- 
tion upon all sorts of subjects. ‘The author talks long and 
largely upon every thing, and has evidently reflected with 
precision and justice upon nothing. His style is the image 
of his matter, ambitious without effect, and diffuse without 
perspicuity. Superficial views are obtruded with pomp and 
bustie, and in all the imposing majesty of Italics and Capitals, 
as profound and original conclusions. And this is the more 
unpleasant, as the principles of the work are professedly 
liberal, and it therefore has the effect of an injudicious and 
unsuccessful defence of a good cause. ‘There is, however, a 
slender strain of narrative running through the whole, which 
is interesting and attractive, from the great characters to 
which it relates, and it is to this that we shall principally 
attach ourselves in the present article, with some occasional 
remarks on the general subjects introduced and discussed in 
the work. 

One of Suard’s earliest productions was a eulogy on Louis 
XV. A prize had been offered by a provincial academy for 
the best performance on this subject, and Suard obtained it. 
A part of this eulogy was occupied with an account of the 
distinguished writers of the time; and the merit and genius 
of Montesquieu were particularly extolled. The illustrious 
president was pleased with this tribute of applause, and sought 
the acquaintance of the young writer. This was among the 
first circumstances, that gave him an introduction into the 
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higher literary circles. The following passage contains some iG 
interesting details of the domestic life of Montesquieu, and of 
his opinions. 


¢ Scarce was Montesquieu’s wish to see M. Suard known, but 
it was fulfilled. M. Suard, like Kucrates before Sylla, felt little 
of that confusion before Montesquieu, into which one is commonly 
thrown, by the presence of great men. Whether alone, or in com- 
panys with this great genius, he was at ease, as one alwaysis, when 
happy. It is true, that no man, of great or of small talents, was ; 
ever more simple than Montesquieu in his deportment and man- 
ners; and he was as much so, in the saloons of Paris, as upon his 
estate at the Bréde, where, among his lawns, his fountains, and his 
English groves, he passed the day, from morning to night, with a 
white cotton cap on his head, and a long vine pole on his shoulder ; 
and where those, who came to present to him the homage of Europe, 
asked him inore than once, en le tutoyant, like a vine-dresser, “ if 
that were the castle of Montesquieu.” Whenever he spoke, of 1 
which he was neither profuse, nor sparing, you felt sure that it was ie 
Montesquieu. It was by turns the sprightly gaiety of Ricca, the oI 
vast and rapid views of Usbeck; sometimes the energetical and 
poetical expression of sarge of Roxana, and always the same 
energy, when his hatred of despotism kindled his imagination. 
His defence of the Esprit des Lois, said d’Alembert, was the i image 
of his conversation ; his conversation was equal to his writings. 
Fénélon, Montesquieu, and Voltaire are the only great w riters, ; 
who have displayed, to this degree, the gift of speech. M. Suard, i 
as good a judge in this respect as d’Alembert, was of this opinion. i 
This period in the life of Suard was one of those, of which he i 
recalled the memory with the greatest delight. He, who knew | 
more by reflection than memory, recollected, even to the very 
words, some of his conversations with Montesquieu. “Come, 
gentlemen,” said he one day to the Abbé Raynal, to Helvetius, to 
Dr. Roux, and M, Suard, you are at the age of great efforts, and 
of great success. f exhort you to he useful to men, as the greatest 
happiness of life; I have never suffered a mortification, of which 
one half hour’s meditation could not soften the bitterness. For 
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— I have done; I have fired away all my cartridges ; my as 

tapers are all burned out. You are beginning; take good aim at 
the mark; I have not hit it, but, I think, I have had sight of it. Sane 
Man has not been able, has not been wil ling, to remain in that a 


instinct, in which he was safe enough, though not far removed ~ on 
from the brutes. In seeking to raise himself up to reason, he has 
produced and consecrated the most monstrous errors. His virtues 
and his enjoyments were obliged to share the imperfection of his 
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ideas. Nations surround themselves with the luxuries of wealth, 
with the luxurtes of the understanding ; and individuals, mean- 
time, are too often destitute alike of ‘bread and common sense. 
= insure them all, bread, common sense, and the virtues neces- 

; for them, there is but one way —You must enlighten the 
Most and the rulers : that is the duty of the philosopher ; ; thatis 
your duty.” ’? 


If the opinions here ascribed to Montesquieu are correctly 
reported, it would appear that his views in regard to the 
comparative advantages of savage and civilized life were 
simitar to those of Rounsensi It may be doubted, however, 
whether his ideas were precisely seized or accurately remem- 
bered. It is certain that no theory of this kind appears in 
his writings. ‘The story of the Proglodytes in the Persian 
Letters, which is an apologue intended to explain the origin 
and progress of society, proceeds upon quite a different sys- 
ten. ‘Lhe happiness and comfort of life are there attributed 
altogether to social institutions. As to the merits of the ques- 
tion, we have never felt for ourselves the full force of the 
arguments by which the savage state is exalted above the 
social ; and whatever plausibility can be given to this opinion 
results, we apprehend, rather from an eloquent statement of 
the inconveniences of society, than from a fair comparison of 
the two conditions. It strikes us at first blush that a well 
built house is a much pleasanter habitation than a bark hut, 
a nest in the branches ofa tree, or a bed under it ; and with- 
out pretending to justify all the cuts and slashes of modern 
tailoring, we consider a good woollen coat as clearly prefera- 
ble to an undressed sheep-skin. A part of this preference 
may be the effect of habit. It is possible that a New Hollander 
may feast with as much gowt upon the fat worm that he picks 
out of a piece of rotten wood, as a London Alderman upon 
his turtle, or a French Gourmand upon his turkey stuffed 
with truffles ; and that a Hottentot belle feels as much pride 
in putting ona fresh array of that peculiar ornament, which 
we forbear to name, as a Boston fine lady in displaying a 
new Cachemire. But such is the strength of our prejudices, 
that even admitting this to be the fact, we should still feel a 

satisfaction, for various reasons, that the lines had fallen to 
us in the land of turkeys and Cachemires. 

We have been careful to oppose the phrase ¢ savage’ life to 
that of ‘civilized’ life, and not to contrast the latter, with 
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what is commonly called ¢a state of nature’ This definition 
of a savage state is, at least, a begging of the question. We 
are decidedly of opinion, that a savage state ts not the state 
of nature, if by a state of nature be meant that state in which 
we were designed to exist, for which our natures fit us, and 
in Which our faculties attain their development, and fulfil the 
offices for which they were given. But this, though an im- 
portant speculation, is one into which we forbear at present 
to enter. 

Our author enlarges greatly in praise of Montesquieu, and 
extols particularly the Spir itof Laws. His praises are given 
with very little discrimination, and are merely an echo of the 
prey vailing public opinion. We confess, however, if we may 
venture for once to place our own judgment in opposition to 
the general voice, that we have not been able to discover, in 
the Spirit of Laws, all the merit that is commonly attributed 
to it. We are inclined to think that it is more praised than 


read, and more read than understood ; and that, instead of 


ac the reputation of its author, it depends upon his great 
name for a part of its own popularity. Montesquieu was a 
writer of the highest standing when this work was published, 
and a great work from a distinguished writer is commonly 
received with approbation. When we examine it nearly, we 
perceive a mass of detached observations, but find it almost 
impossible to discover the plan that connects them together. 
Wee meet occasionally with fine aE, excellent princi- 
ples, and eloquent passages, but we seek in vain fur the great 
truths, which it is the object of so extensive a work to estab- 
lish. The book is fatiguing to read, and we rise from it 
Without any precise or definite Instruction. ‘The correctness 

the distinction taken at the commencement between the 
principles of different governments is extremely questionable 5 
and a considerable part of the differences of situation, to 
which the author attributes the varieties of laws are the con- 
sequences, instead of being the causes, of this variety. The 
chapters on the British constitution, which are among the 
remarkable passages of the work, contain a theory entirely 
superficial, and not defended at present by good authorities. 
The Spirit of Laws, like the Prince of Machiavel, though in 
a Jess degree, has been, from the time of its publication, re- 
garded by many of the best judges, as a sort of enigma. 
Voltaire, who had the art of accommodating his remarks to 
Vew Series, No. 6. 33 
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his audience, observed in public that ¢ the human race had 
lost their title deeds, but that Montesquieu had found and 
restored them.’—A splendid, though not a very definite en- 
conium; but in the confidence of private conversation, he 
remarked to the Prince de Ligne, that the Spirit of Laws 
was a work above his comprehension, Je n’ai pas Vhonneur de 
le comprendre ; and Voltaire was not deficient in acuteness. 
Professor Stewart, in his late essay on the progress of the 
moral sciences, has resorted, for the purpose of explaining 
the object of this work, to a supposition similar to that which 
has often been made with regard to Machiavel’s Prince. 
He considers it as intended in part to attack established abu- 
ses ina covert way, by tracing them to vicious principles. 
Such attempts at explanation, if they prove nothing else, 
shew at least that these works are deficient in perspicuity, 
the first of merits. 

The Essay on the Greatness and Fall of the Romans is 
liable in part to the same objections. After reading it through, 
we have no distinct impression of the author’s opinion, in 
regard to the principal subject. We have passed through a 
gallery, embellished with bright views and well-drawn_ por- 
traits, but we still ask, what were the causes of the greatness 
and fall of the Romans? And the work affords no distinct 
answer. The historical facts supposed, are not always suf- 
ficiently correct, a cefect which is more perceptible at the 
present day, from the great extent to which the researches 
into these subjects have been pushed since the time of Mon- 
tesqueiu. An author would not now venture to assign as one 
of the causes of the prosperity of Rome, the remarkable and 
uninterrupted succession of great characters exhibited in the 
persons of their kings. It is quite evident and is now gen- 
erally admitted, that this period of the Roman history is 
almost wholly fabulous, and that the ground work of truth 
which may lie concealed under the mythological and poetical 
embellishments that make up the story, is too uncertain, to 
be taken as a foundation for any reasoning or theory what- 
ever. We need, in this connexion, but allude to the Roman 
history of Mr. Niebuhr, a work, however fanciful the pecu- 
liar views which it teaches, which has sufliciently established 
the apocryphal character of the accounts of the Roman mon- 
archy. 

‘Vie masterpiece of Mentesquieu, the work that founded 
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his reputation, and the one upon which we are inclined to 
think it will ultimately rest, is the Persian Letters. It has 
some juvenilia, as the author himself admitted in the latter 
part of his life, although it was written after thirty. But 
for reach of thought upon a great variety of important sub- 
jects, for extent of information supposed and not obtruded in 
detail, for point and precision of language, for gracetulness 
of narrative and description, for strength of reasoning and 
keenness of raillery, it is a work almost without a parallel. 
None that we recollect can be mentioned, in which sucha 
variety of excellencies are united in so high degrees. Every 
line in it is an epigram ; and some of these epigrams contain 
as much instruction as a voluminous work. ‘Thus, we have 
a body of criticism upon Spanish literature in a single short 
sentence, which has passed into a proverb: ¢ The Spaniards 
have but one good book, and the object of this is to prove the 
worthlessness of all the rest.2. The comparative value of 
original composition and of translation is exhibited in a still 
shorter apophthegm: ¢ Si vous traduisez toujours on ne vous 
traduira jamais.’ 

The literary circle, that assembled at the house of Madame 
Geoffrin, appears to have been one of the most agreeable of 
the time, and was much frequented by Suard. Fontenelle 
was the president of this club, being then nearly a century 
old and extremely deaf, so that he could only hear through a 
trumpet, and that with much difficulty. The conversation, 
we should conceive, could hardly, under these circumstances, 
have been very general or very amusing. 

The following passage gives some account of the manner 
in which it proc eeded. 


‘His extreme deafness allowed Fontenelle no longer to intro- 
duce, to interrupt, and to resume his stories and anecdotes, so 
much @ propos as he had formerly done. A trumpet is an incon- 
venient and very imperfect instrument of conversation. And yet 
he helped himself often in a manner highly pleasant, and quite to 
the advantage of Madame Geoffrin’s saloon. 

‘He had some anecdotes long enough to serve as episodes to 
larger ones. He would sometimes take one of these last, fora 
beginning, and follow it to the end, in the most perfect succes- 
sion of circumstances and their consequences. Sometimes it was 
the massacres at the revocation of the edict of Nantes ; sometimes 
it was Jansenism and Quietism ; sometimes it was intrigues still 
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more private in the cabinet or the convents. If one could have 
taken pine in short hand, all he said, we should have possessed, 
said M. Suard, these anecdotes, so important a portion of history, 
in the manner of two great masters. ‘he pencil of Voltaire 
would no doubt have been more britliant ; but the philosophy of 
Fontenelle, on such subjects, would have outweighed that of Vol- 
men 
‘ At other times, when he saw the countenances of the company 
highly attentive, and their organs of speech in busy motion, he 
would reg juest to be told through his trumpet the topic of conver. 
sation, the point they were upon, the chapter, as he used to call it. 
He would then gather himself together profoundly, converse with 
himsetf: and then vive an account of the conversation, which 
Fontenelle had been having with Fontenelle: so that Madame 
Geoftrin’s salvon was ‘a a situation to compare the views of this 
philosopher, with the views of those, who had been engaged in the 
discussion. 

‘{t seemed that Fontenelle had made a business of practising 
these dialogues with bimself. He recommendod the practice of 
them highiy., as well for the art of thinking as of being happy : 
and these recominendations have grown into precepts in his valu- 
able writings on eloquence and morals. 

6M. Suard availed himself very happily of a taste, in which 
Fontenelle still more indulged, in order to give an idea of his 
own taste, in that saloon where many of tne liter rary reputations 
of the day began and were matared. 

‘The theories of the understanding, which had filled so impor- 
tant a place, perhaps the first place in human knowledge since the 
days of Bacon and Descartes, had much occupied Fontenelle in 
his youth. He seemed, howev er, for a long time tu renounce the 
subject. But the ruling passion of his life, which he retained 
when nearly a century old, was still metaphysics. ‘This subject 
ferced him from that fine familiar style. for which nature had 
probably formed him, but which he had also cultivated as a point 
of duty to the cause of truth. At this age, when in general the 
imaginatic yn of those who have been most sontveliad by it, expires, 
he po uurtrayed, by a great linac ey the power excited by a theory of 
the faculties of the human mind. derived at once from the organi- 
zation of man, and from the chefs d? oeuvre of reason, already 
consecrated by that universal assent, which never yields itself but 
to evidence. “Such a theory,” said Fontenelle, “ will prove a 
great juminary, suspended between the good sense common to 

all, the genius of the fine arts, and the genius of the sciences; it 
will bring them to each other, it will umte them, in teaching thei 


that they proceed from a common source.” ” 
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It would seem that in delivering this theory of the intellect, 
Fontenelle, whose memory had probably decayed with his 
hearing, had forgotten his own favourite maxim of endeavour- 
ing to understand his own meaning before he attempted to 
instruct others. ‘The great luminary throws but little light 
upon the subject ; and it is rather difficult to obtain a distinct 
view of the old philosopher’s system. Mr. Suard appears to 
have been dissatisfied with it, whatever it was, aud attempt- 
ed at one time to dispute it in conversation. It 1s not always, 
that a naturally modest man can comma:d a pertect frecdom 
of mind in communicating his ideas upon important subjects, 
before a mixed company, in the ordinary tone of voice; and 
it is easy to conceive the embarrassment he must have felt, 
in discussing a delicate point of metaphysics, from shouting 
through an ear trumpet. [t appears that Suard acquitted 
himself with some success ; but as we are not informed of the 
arguments he used, we are as much in the dark on this side 
of the question as the other. 


‘ Being unable to converse, but by the aid of this instrument, so 
inconvenient in the company, it was particularly on subjects like 
these, that Fontenelle talked on, listening however very atten- 
tively to the expression of the cou: stenances of those, who assem- 
bled round him. When he saw in these that he was not under- 
stood, that his audience did not comprehend him or did not agree 
with him, he would take the trumpet, always hanging to the arm 
of his chair or resting on nis knee, and turn tow ards the sienifi- 

cant countenances. 

‘One can conceive how necessary it must have heen to possess 
not only some courage, but some gilt of speech, to go and pro- 
nounce in Fontenelle’s ear, that which his trumpet woke make 
the room ring with. But ideas rendered familiar by studies well 
directed and often revised, afford the most modest persons bold- 
ness to express them, even before an imposing audience. M. 
Suard was so familiar with Bacon, Hobbes and Locke, thatehe 
triumphed over his diffidence, enough to avow to Fontenelle bes 
fore so many witnesses, points of agreement and of disagreement 
between his own views and those of the fathers of the English 
metaphysics. And the saloon of Madame Geofftin, Fontenelle, 
and above all M. Suard himself, were surprised and delighted at 
the fluency with which he conversed on these subjects, en homme, 
que tachait deja de st bien entendre lui-inéme.’ 


We hear but little in the present work of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, probably because they lived but little in the socie- 
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ties of Paris. More is said of Helvetius, Diderot, Baron 


~ Holvach. and the circle which surrounded them, although 


neither the author nor Suard had embraced their philosophical 
and religious opinions. It is well known that this knot of 
philosophers gave themselves out and passed current in the 
world for atheists. This system has sometimes been regard- 
ed by persons strongly under the influence of religious feel- 
ings as a reach of impiety too desperate to be ventured upon 
by any intelligent being, and it has accordingly been assert- 
ed that no real atheist ever existed. It is certain, however, 
thai the society alluded to above publicly professed and de- 
fended a system, to which they gave the name of atheism, 
and attacked the commonly received notions of theism. 
But it may be doubted whether their opinions, if examined 
more accurately, really merited the name which they applied 
to them; and it is perhaps true, that no real atheist ever ex- 
isted, not because there is nobody daring enough to adopt 
such a system; but because the system is itself incongruous 
and absurd. ‘The order of the universe must necessarily 
be referred to a regulating principle, commonly called a first 
cause, or to chance. ‘The first of these systems is theism, 
which divides itself into a variety of sects according to the 
different opinions that are entertained in regard to the nature 
of this first cause. ‘The system which attributes the order 
of the universe to chance is commonly called atheism. But 
this does not seem to have been the system of the French 
materialists. They appear to have admitted a regulating 
principle, the nature of which they explained in a manner 
somewhat at variance with the popular notions. ‘They must 
therefore be regarded as a sect of theists. But even the dac- 
trine of chance resolves itself ultimately into theism. When 
the epicurean, in order to avoid the supposition of a first 
cause, has resorted to the pitiful absurdity of accounting for 
the order of the universe by the accidental concourse of mov- 
ing atoms, the difliculty is not removed a single step. The 
question returns with the same force respecting the existence 
of matter and motion, which are both supposed in this sys- 
tem. It is still necessary to admit a principle of motion, 
which is equivalent to the admission of a first cause and 
amounts to the doctrine of theism. No imaginable theory 
can be started to account for the problem of the universe, 
which does not ultimately resolve itself into this. Hence 
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the odieus and revolting form under which the French mate- 
Yialists presented their ideas appears to have arisen in a 
great measure from a misconception of the real nature of the 
point in controversy. In making these remarks it is of 
Course not our intention to defend the doctrines of this sect ; 
nor can we enter at large into the discussion of the subject, 
which is of too grave a character to suit the preseut occasion. 

Baron Holbach was the most active member of this cotérie, 
and published a number of works in support of their system, 
all anonymous. Among them is the book entitled Common 
Sense [le Bon Sens.] ‘The baron was a German, and when 
he first came to Paris a very decided theist. ‘The professed 
atheism of Diderot gave him great offence, and he used every 
effort to effect his conversion. Unfortunately instead of suc- 
ceeding in his object, he became himself the proselyte of his 
intended convert. ‘The account of this affair is somewhat 
curious. 


‘The case was wholly different with the German philosepher, 
naturalized a French one. For a long while an adorer of the 
God, whom he beheld in the laws and order of the universe. he 
cherished toward those whom he loved, and who had not the same 
faith, the zeal of a missionary. He pursued the unbelief of Dide- 
rot into the Ateliers, where the editor of the Encyclopedia, sur- 
rounded by machines and workmen, drew himself for the creat 
dictionary the designs in all the arts,{?] and threw off his. text 
from those machines, which disclose of themselves so creative a 
spirit ; and asked him if he could doubt that they had been cone 
ceived and arranged, by some intelligence. ‘The application was 
striking, but did not, however, st ike either the reason or the 
heart of Diderot. ‘The friend of Diderot bursting into tears, falls 
at his feet. Itis said of St. Paul, wien struck from his ven 
while in pursuit of the christians, * he falls a persecutor and rises 
an apostle.”? The opposite to this took place in the present case. 
He fell upon his knees a theist, and arose an atheist. He did not 
draw Diderot from the abyss, without bottom and without hope, 
of atheism. Diderot drew him into it. 

‘This proselytism so fervent, and so natural in the cause of 
theism, was carried by the Baron Holbach (it would be useless, at 
this day, to conceal his name) into the cause of atheism; a doc- 
trine which ought to be so remote from proselytism, inasmuch as 
it renounces every hope for the future, Diderot had written only 
fragments, pages, sentences in favour of these doctrines, which 
even Rousseau found si desolantes. Volumes multiplied them- 
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selves from the pen of Baron Holbach, to establish and diffuse 
them. His society was an open course where its professors sta- 
tioned themselves in relay, to strengthen its proofs. The Abbé 
Galiani, a great improvisator, speaks one day against God and the 
next for him. The pro and the con are both heard. for they were 
not very intolerunt in defence of toleration. M. Suard, who had 
been verv intimate with the baron. before this revolution of his 
theological principles, cid not lose his affection for him, though he 

combated them with the doctrines of Newton and Ciarke, which 
were also his own. It was even the period, at which they inter- 
changed the marks of the most entire confidence and of the most 


devoted fr lendship.’ 


The baron was not only an indifferent thinker, but a dail 
writer ; and without the attraction of a fine style, his doc- 
trines, had they been as sound as they were erroneous, would 
have stood but little chance of gaining the public attention. 
Elegance and grace were qualities below his ambition. He 
only aimed at logical strength and perspicuity. Had he pos- 
sessed a better acquaintance with the principles of composi- 
tion, he would have known that these two sorts of merit are 
only different fruits of the same stock. A sure taste, that 
seizes instinctively on the proner word to express an idea, is 
the source of all the beauty, as well as all the force and clear- 
ness of language. ‘The baron, finding by experience that his 
style was not popular, applied to his friends for their advice 
and assistance in improving it, and frequently read his works 
to them in manuscript. Suard, especially, was resorted to 
for this purpose. On these occasions he invariably fell asleep, 
and that to a degree of soundness, which made his situation 
perceptible to more than one sense. ‘This was a most signi- 
ficant and ominous critique; but the baron was too well sat- 
isfied with his powers, and too zealous in the propagation of 
his system to profit by it, although he was too good humour- 
ed to take any personal offence. 


‘ Buffon and Diderot, who were much criticised and more 
read, were well able to give the Baron Holhach lessons as well as 
examples of this art of embellishing, of animating, of disguising 
the philosophical style, without taking any thing from its precis- 
ion. But it was a matter of taste and not of genius. ‘The baron 
sought the man whose counsels he needed in M. Suard, who, 
writing nothing but scraps, wrote them with the more care; and 
who, reading and weighing all the great writers, without raising 
himself by laborious w ‘orks to the place which he might have filled 
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among them, was the better acquainted with all the modes of 


pleasing, from being himself enslaved to none 

‘ But in order to | give the baron a full idea of the art, which he 
wanted, it was necessary to hear him read his works, for his 
chapters were long and his voice monotonous ‘The greater the 
efforts which M. Suard made to keep awake, the plainer these 
effurts were, and it became soon but too evident, that he was fast 
asleep. itis much easier to forgive a criticisin, which you can 
turn to some account, than to pardon a sleeping, which huiniliates 
without instructing you. Baron Holbach, however, always smiled 
at the recurrence of these slumbers, and seemed to be present to 
watch his friend’s repose.’ 


The following anecdote is eq ually honourable to both par- 
ties. [t is notanevery day delicacy that would place the dis- 
interested donation of a friend in t ae of need upon the same 
footing with the largesses of the improvident Roman empe- 
rors described by ‘Tacitus, which could neither be bestowed 
nor accepted consistently with the safety of the state.* 


‘There had been for some time a melancholy on M. Suard’s 
countenance, of which the cause was in his mind, but which Ba- 
ron Holbach attributed to the poverty of the men at letters, who 
consult their ease, or mingle in the society of the opulent. One 
day M. Suard beheld the Baron Holbach entering his chamber, 
with the air of a man who has something to propose, which he 
dislikes toavow. It is not merely that he wishes to spare the 
delicacy of his friend; he has his own to conquer. Something 
however must be said. He begs M. Suard to accept ten thou- 
sand franks [$2000], which he had brought him, of which he has 
no need himself, which be has no other pleasant or honorable 
way of getting rid of. M. Suard assures him that he is also 
wholly without occasion for the money, but cannot persuade the 
baron. ‘The offer and the refusal being repeatedly exchanged, 
with equal emotion on the one side and “the other, it was neces- 
sary to do something to finish the scene. M. Suard acquainted him 
with the cause of his melancholy, and promised him that if he 
should ever want this sum of money, he would immediately write 
him, ** send me the ten thousand franks.” 

W e should hardly think it necessary to advert to Mr. Su- 
ard’s marriage, were it not for the singularly meritorious 
character of the familv, with which it connected him, and 
especially of his brother-in-law, the bookseller Pankouke, 


* Sapientibus jamdudum cassa videbantur, que neque dari neque 
accipi, salva republica, poterant. 
New Series. No. 6 84 
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or (as we take the plain English rendering of this rather 
formidable name of Dutch original to be) Pancake.  Pan- 
kouke was a bookseller of the genuine, old-fashioned, open- 
hearted stamp, a legitimate successor of the Aldi, the Elze- 
virs, and the Stephens of former days. His press, his tables 
his purse, every thing was at the service of the learned. He 
printed their books, lent them money, fed them at his board, 
and gave tiem his sisters in marriage. No author left his 
house unrewarded. After concluding a treaty for a work, 
he has been known to advance a hundred thousand franks 
beyond the bargain. 


‘ Views so extensive and acts so noble rendered him the equal 
and the friend of the men of genius, for whom his presses were at 
work. His carriage was often to be seen on the road to Mont- 
morency going to Rousseau; of Montbard, to Buffon ; of Ferney, 
to Voltaire ; and as the works of these immortal writers had be- 
come matters of state, from their retreats his carriage conveyed 
him to the ministers of the king at Versailles, who received hi 

as a functionary, who had also his portfolio. 

‘A reputation so novel excited no jealousy among his breth- 
ren, because this repu‘ation redounded to the honour of the trade; $ 
because in their embarrassments he always set an example of 

sacrifices, and this example was followed by others. One seems 
to be present at the origin of one of those Italian families, whose 
sovereignty began in their counting-houses, in their account-books 
and bales of wool ; and who had enough of the sentiment of true 
elory, to preserve at the top of their houses, after they became 
sovereiga, the windlass, with which the bales were raised into 
their magazines. 

¢ Had he lived in countries and periods, where he could have 
cherished such an ambition, the pride of M. Pankouke would 
have indulged in fairer visions. He sought wealth, sought it 
earnestly, because he was persuaded that in . absolute monarchies, 
there is no real liberty, no genuine manumission but for great 
characters united to great fortunes. He wished to be rich, that 
he might be generous to those, whom he loved; to his wife, his 
children, his friends, the great geniuses which his profession drew 
about him ; ; and these qualifications so noble, so desirable even 
in the eye of reason, were almost always within his reach. His 
houses at Paris and at Boulogne, like those of Helvetius and the 
baron d’Holbach, assembled the literati, the artists, and the sa- 
vans. He not only printed the works of others, he printed his 
own. Amidst all the confusion of the details of a commerce of 
several millions (of franks), he not only found time, but felt a 
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desire to write. He translated Ariosto; he sounded the depths © 


of the nature of the beautiful ; he endeavoured to simplify for 
his children the rules of the French grammar —These were not 
great productions. but they showed that he was equal even to 
them. In his wife’s parlour, in the study of his children, par- 
titions opening on pianos, stands covered with drawings, every 
thing breathed the taste for the arts, and scarce allowed you to 
perceive the movement of the affairs, by which he gave an impulse 
to France and to Europe.’ 


Such was the character of this exemplary and highly mer- 


itorious bookseller; an example truly worthy of imitation. 
What bookseller in the United States would advance twenty 
thousand dollars beyond his bargain? He that should do it 
would be laughed at for his simplicity, rather than extolled 
asa Mecenas. We go farther, and ask, what bookseller in 
the United States would offer twenty thousand dollars, for 
any book that could be written. In other countries when a 
gentleman has been at the trouble of writing a book, there 
is a competition among the booksellers to know who shall 
have the honour of printing it, and the author puts what price 
he pleases upon his manuscript. Here, on the contrary, it 
is not always that he can persuade the booksellers to print. 
We could name a most valuable treatise on the Revolutions 
of Empires, written by a President of one of our first literary 
institutions, which has been offered for years at all the book- 
sellers’ shops in New England, and has not yet seen the 
light nor probably ever will. As to the idea of receiving 
any money for the copyright, it would be thought the height 
of presumption in a writer to expect it. It is quite enough 
if the bookseller will do him the favor of printing his work, 
and will take the trouble of sending it about to his correspon- 
dents, witha proviso that he shall take the profits himself, 
if there be any, and leave the author the chance of a loss. 
It is compensation enough for the latter to see his name in 
the title page. We hear much of the paucity of good books 
published in this country, but we cannot help thinking that 
much of the blame of it is to be attributed to the book- 
sellers. If these gentlemen, instead of investing their cap- 
ital in republications of foreign works, from which they de- 
rive no honour and little profit, the sale being in general 
barely enough to cover the expense.—if, we say, instead of 
this, they would hold out a generous encouragement for the 
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production of original compositions,—if they would offer 
twenty thousand dollars for a history,—ten thousand for a 
poem or a novel, and so in proportion ; and weuld then, like 
the illustrious Pankouke, throw ina few thousand dollars 
above the bargain, to put the author in good spirits,—we 
shouid find the reproach of cur literary poverty disappearing 
very fast. We should soon have a class of standard national 
works, tiat, after making the fortune of their writers, would 
become a lasting ad valuable property to the booksellers 
that bought the copies ; while the foreign books, which they 
now reprint. are all ephemeral, and, like fancy goods, are 
not worth a dollar to them after the first momentary demand 
is over. But we must leave this interesting subject, upon 
which we could say much more, and return to our immediate 
business. 

As the work draws towards its close, the slender thread 
of narrative, to which we have alluded, and which we have 
made our guide in the article, gradually grows slenderer, like 
the zone of the white Lady of Avenel, and at last almost whol- 
ly disappears ; while the ‘author launches out into his ordinas 
ry sivle of specuiation upon the French Revolution, and the 
more important revolution of ideas, by which he says it was 
preceded. He puts forward his finest display of Italics and 
Capitals, in the enunciation of this hypothesis, which he 
evidently considers both original and important. We shall 
not pretcua to examine it at large, any more than to follow 
M. Garat through his long political discussion. It may 
be observed, however, that the supposition, which makes a 
charge in ideas precede a change in things, is obviously the 
exact reverse of the truth. Ideas are the expressions of 
things, and can no more change, without a previous change 
in the things they express, than a weathercock can shift 
before the wind does. An accurate observer may notice a 
change in opinions, before the change in things to which it 
corresponds has become publicly notorious, as the barometer 
indicates a variation in the weather, a few hours before we 
perceive it in any other way. But the change of opinions, 
like the rise and fall of the mercury, is the consequence and 
not the cause of a change in the state of things. But instead 
of filling up the little space we have left, with abstract dis- 
cussions and general remarks. we shall rather devote if to 
a few more extracts, relating to literary history, which we 
are sure the reader will like much better. 
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The quarrel between Hume and Rousseau is one of the 
interesting episodes, that occur at this period. We have not 
room to enter into ail the details of if, which are also pretty 
generally known. ‘The following passage contains some 
amusing particulars connected with it. 


‘Although at variance with the philosophers for many reasons, 
for his philosophy, which did not go the length of theirs, for his 
eloquence, which was not in their stvle, for his conduct, which 
was not that of the world; Jean Jacques, in the days of the per- 
secution of the Emilius, was not abondoned by the philosophers. 
‘They feltall that there was excelientin the wor k, and felt still more 
sensibly perhaps the injustice and violence of the pastoral letters 
of the bishops and the sentences of the courts of justice. Not 
being able to protect him from the persecution of these two pow- 
ers , who do not always yield to the throne itself, they found the 
means of withdrawing him from it: and being about to depart for 
England, Hume transported Jean Jacques, as in his arms, to this 
island, whose liberty is so great, though it be not that of the 
social contract, and where so many landscapes resemble those of 
the Heloise, though without the sun of V evay. 

‘It w.s related with delight at Paris, that the English, more 
disposed to lavish services than caresses, yet caressed Jean Jac- 
ques, much to his satisfaction :—that this savage, this republican 
had found a protector ina king, and a pension from a throne. 
People never thought of Hume and Rousseau, but as in each others 
arms, bathed in tears of joy and gr atitude. ‘Their happiness, 
the fruit of their virtues, gave courage to philosophy at Paris, 
always accused and always menaced. All at once, at a large 
supper at M. Neckar’s, arrives a letter from Hume to the Baron 
Hoibach, of which the first words were, “My dear Baron, Jean 
Jacques is a wretch,” [scelerat.]| At the same moment are read 
aloud the following words of a letter of Rousseau to Hume, “* You 
are a traitor; your only object 1 in bringing me here was first to 
disgrace and then ruin me.” The words traitor and wretch, at 
a time when they were not so liberally bestowed as they have 
since been, echoed round the supper: table, and in the course of the 
night through a portion of the capital, like sounds of the tocsin.’ 


Both parties had discretion enough to abstain from any 
public attack, and the quarrel produced no open scandal. M, 
Suard published a little tract upon the subject, which met 
with some success, but which we bave not had an opportu- 
nity of seeing. 

We hardly know what to say of the musical parties that 
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divided the capital of France at the middle of the last century, 
and waged their wars with as much fury, as if they really 
intended to beat each otier with their fiddle-sticks. It was 
upon this occasion, as we have hinted before, that M. Suard 
made his greaiest original effort, in the production of half a 
dozen anonymous letters, printed in a newspaper. We 
should be glad not to pass the matter over in complete silence, 
and yet, uninitiated as we are in the science of music, and 
without the slightest pretensions to voice, or ear, we are 
almost afraid to mention it, for fear of committing some 
enormous offence against the gamut. The dispute, however, 
as far as we understand it, was between the partisans of the 
Italian and the German schools of music, which were then 
contending for the mastery at Paris, the French having 
properly none of their own. The parties were sometimes cal- 
Jed Piccinists and Gluckists, from the names of the principal 
composers on each side, and sometimes the King’s and Queen’s 
Corner, from the places they respectively occupied at the 
opposite sides of the parterre, under the two Royal boxes. 
The abstract point at issue we take to have been the prefer- 
ence of melody or harmony, as the leading characteristic of 
musical compositions. Melody, or the agreeable succession 
of musical sounds, is the principal aim of the Italian school, 
as it was of the ancient Greek. ‘The Germans, on the con- 
trary, are all for harmony, by which they mean the great- 
est possible complication of sounds and the most artificial 
arrangement of them, that can be made to strike the ear in 
unison. For ourselves we are strongly inclined to the Italian 
doctrine. We take great delight in hearing a fine air ¢ mar- 
ried to immortal verse,’ or in plain language, when the poetry 
is good ; but the crash of a thousand instruments going off at 
once, though dignified with the name of an oratorio or an 
overture, to our ears, instead of producing the effect of har- 
mony, resembles much more nearly an unmeaning discord, 
and when continued for a length of time, as such perform- 
ances generally are, becomes excruciatingly tiresome. We 
readily admit that this is owing to our ignorance of musical 
science, and to our inability to judge of the difficulties that 
have been overcome, and the skill that has been displayed. 
But effect is after all the test of merit in works of art. and 
that not the effect upon scientific connoisseurs, but the effect 
upon common minds of cultivation and refinement; and music 
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which can only be appreciated and enjoyed by a few individ- 
uals, who have made it the study of their lives, has in our 
poor opinion small pretensions to the title. 

However this may be, both the parties were espoused by 
men of great merit, and the learned, as is usual in all ques- 
tions which they undertake to settle, were about equally 
divided. Marmontel and La Harpe, the conductors of the 
Mercury, adhered to Piccini; Suard and the Abbé Arnaud 
enlisted their journal in defence of Gluck. If Piccini had 
the better system, Gluck appears to have been the abler 
composer, so that the parties were pretty equally balanced, 
the right side and the best advocate being always a fair 
match. We find nothing in the present work which we can 
extract for the purpose of giving our readers an idea of this 
quarrel, but Geoffroy, whom we lately introduced to their 
notice, has a number of just and pointed observations upon it. 
He states amongst other things, that the Abbe Arnaud having 
boasted in one of his articles that Gluck had discovered the real 
ancient pain, the Neapolitan Ambassador, a decided Piccinist, 
remarked that he thought so before from the effect upon his 
ears, but that he did not regard the discovery as worth 
making, and that for his own part he preferred the modern 
pleasure. ‘The war was carried on by bon mots, satires, 
epigrams and other weapons of this description. In the 
opinion of Geoffroy the German artillery, though it made a 
great noise and dispiay, was ill-managed, and did but little 
execution ; while the Italian on the contrary, with less bustle, 
was well aimed and effectual, But the opinion of Geoffroy 
must be received with caution, for underthe mask of modera- 
tion, there isbut too much reason te fear that he was a confirm- 
ed Piccinist. Suard,it would seem, worsted the Italian cham- 
pions in his anonymous letters in the newspaper ; Marmontel 
on the other hand made a large breach in the German 
phalanx by the following epigram on the Abbe Arnaud, a 
person of high literary reputation, founded principaily on the 
works which he intended to publish, but which never made 
their appearance,—one of those who plan much, begin litile, 


and finish nothing. 


Je ferai; j’ai dessein de faire, 
J’aurois fait, si j’avois voulu, 
Je ne sais pourquoi je différe, 
Mais enfin je l’ai resolu. 
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Fais donc ; et voyons cette aflaire ; 

Courage ! allons, griffonne, écris, 

Eh quoi! déja la peur te gagne, 

Accouche, et qu’enfin la montagne, 

Enfaute au moins un Souris. 


The allasion to the mountain in labour derives its point 
from the Abbe’s great personal bulk. We may observe that 
in this, asin other party disputes, the zealots argued the 
case, not upon the merits of the question, but of the respective 
partisans. ‘hese disputes never came to any regular decision. 
After the war had been waged with varivus success for sev- 
eral years, a new composer, Sacchini, arose, whe adopted a 
manner uniting to a certain degree the peculiar merits of the 
rival schools. A third party grew up in consequence; and 
the violence of all gradually abated ; until, after awhile, the 
Revolution came on and left no room for minor interests. 
These parties, while they continued, had the same unpleas- 
ant effects on the state of society as the political disputes that 
followed, and the theological ones that preceded them. 
Friendships were broken off, and families were divided by a 
controversy about the merit of crochets and quavers. . We 
extract a few pertinent remarks from Geoffroy upon the 
absurdity of such contentions. In some countries and at 
some other periods in the history of our own, they might have 
been applied with advantage to other controversies generally 
considered of more importance ; but to caution our readers 
against the evils of party spirit at the present day would be 
quite impertinent. 


‘T revert occasionally to this inflammatory disposition, this turn 
for fanaticism so natural to the French. I would inculcate and 
stamp upon their minds that a blind enthusiasm is the result of 
ignorance and not of sentiment. Nothing is better adapted to 
destroy the arts, to corrupt talents, to perplex the judgment and 
the reason, than this prejudice, and infatuation which turn a vain 
amusement into a violent passion, and to objects essentially friv- 
olous attach a ridiculous value. What more extravagant and 
unjust than that ferocity, that fury of party, which makes us hate 
a man, desire his ruin, and seek the means of injuring him, because 
he does not share our admiration for a singer, for a dancer, for an 
actor, for an author! How many persons, whom I have never seen, 
to whom I have never done any injury,and who do not know me, 
yet detest me, abhor me, load me with abuse, and would do me 
much harm if they could, because I have not so high an opinion 
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as they, of their favourite actor, musician, or poet ; because I do 
not put Voltaire on the same line with Corneille and Racine ; 
because I do not hold him to be a sage, and do not like his philos- 
ophy ; because I think Ie Kain and Clairon played tragedy better 
than it is now played; because I am persuaded there is no genius 
without reason; and ‘that the school of Boileau is the best, the 
only one capable of forming a writer :—for this is a recapitulation 
nearly complete of ny crimes.’ 


But we find that this article is insensibly growing to an 
immoderate length. We intended to have touched on the sub- 
ject of the German philosophy. upon which MM. Garat and Su- 
ard pass a summary sentence of condemnation, avowing at the 
same time, that they had not taken the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with it. But we must reserve this for another oppor- 
tunity ; and can only find room for a short conversation upon 
the merits of the historian Tacitus that passed at a public 
audience between the Emperor Napoleon and M. Suard, then 
perpetual Secretary of the academy. 


‘There have been twenty different versions of the conversation 
about ‘l'acitus, and no two the same. M. Suard himself did not 
feel wholly confident with respect to any. ‘There is accordingiy 
no dependence to be placed but on that, which is common to all, 
It was not so much a conversation, as a smart interrupted dia- 
logue. ‘This was Bonaparte’s manner of conversing, and a good 
deal that of M. Suard also ; they were neither of them “disert. These 

rapid hits were rather below the dignity of the emperor ; but when 

he did not perceive this, he seemed to take a pleasure in thus 
measuring his strength, on equal terms.—His opening showed 
that he had just been speaking of ‘Tacitus. 

‘Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that ‘Tacitus, though a great 
man, is neither the model of history or historians ? Because he is 
profound himself, he ascribes profound designs to every thing, 
which is said or done. But there is nothing so rare as designs. 

‘Every where else, sire, but nothing $0 common at Rome. 
During the six first centuries of the republic, all was plan and 
execution. And beneath the empire, the masters of the world 
abandoned themselves to their passions, it is true, but not to 
chance. Nothing so strange as ‘Tiberius, but nothing so full of 
reflection.— 

‘Tacitus ought to have caught the spirit of the empire, of which 
he was the historian, and instead of that he carries into it the 
spirit of the republic. I too wished the republic, but it is inipos- 
sible. and— 

‘‘Lacitus, sire, is of all the writers of antiquity the one, whe 
‘New Series, No. 6. 35 
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has the best comprehended the union of the greatest power of 
the prince and the greatest liberty of the people, and he calls that 
a rare felicity*— 

‘No matter, he is the historian of a party, and the Roman people 
was not of the same party as Tacitus. ‘They loved those empe- 
rors whom Tacitus makes so fearful. Men do not love monsters. 
The monstrosities of the empire proceeded from factions.— 

‘There was no longer a Roman people in Rome, sire; it was 
a populace from all the parts of the universe, which applauded, with 
all its might, the most detestable emperor turned into a bad actor, 
provided they were paid for their shouts, with bread and the 
games.— 

‘And his style do, you think it without fault? After having 
read it, you are obliged to seek out the meaning. For myself, i 
like a clear writer. 5 think you and I should agree, M. Suard’— 


In this conversation, Bonaparte betrays an evident con- 
sciousness that his own moral character stood upon a level with 
that of Tiberius and the other profligate Roman emperors,— 
a severer satire perhaps than any that has been directed 
agaist him by his enemies. 


-———— 


\ 


Arr. XIV.—1. Taschenbuch fiir Reisende in den Harz.— 
Pocket-book for Travellers to the Harz. By Frederic Gotts- 
chalk, Magdeburg, 1806, 12mo, pp. 486. 

2, An Excursion to the Harx Mountains. 1818, 8vo, pp. 75 


Tue part of Germany, which forms the subject of these 
two works, is in many respects highly worthy of attention. 
The Harz mountains, or the Harz wood, is considered as the 
remains of the great Hercynian forest. which in the time of 
Cesar, and according to his computation, was sixty days’ 
journey long and nine wide ; dimensions, which would make 
it almost co-extensive with Germany. The name Hercynian 
has commonly been supposed to have been formed from that 
of Harz. which is still retained by the forest and the moun- 
tains which it covers, and which signifies literally pitch. 
Some of the German antiquaries, however, give another 
ground for the denoniination of Harz, as applied to this forest. 

‘The Harz mountains are particularly interesting to the 
geologist and the mineralogist, and have been called by 


* Rara temporum felicitas, ubi sentire quid velis et quid sentias dicere 
liceat. 
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Hausmann *acompendium of the Alps’? The following 
passage, from the introduction of the work of Mr. Gottschalk, 
will sufficiently indicate to our scientific readers the impor- 
tance of this tract of country, in reference to their peculiar 
studies. 

‘The entire Harz is, as it were, a single mountain, rising al- 
most without exception suddenly from the surrounding plain, and 
when seen at a distance appearing as one mass. Un its ridge, 
which rises to a great height from the plain, and is in some places 
precipitous, are to be observed, for the most part, only smail ele- 
vations and depressions, and the deep beds of torrents. Upon 
the north, however,a second higher and abrupt elevation ascends, 
full of rocks and their fragments. ‘This second elevation consists 
wholly of granite, and terminates in a summit called the Brocken, 
It forms the nucleus, on which the other portions of the Harz 
were successively deposited. ‘The second mass, surrounding the 
granite, is of far more recent origin, and consists of various 
materials, which, diverse as they are, may be reduced to one 
formation, of which grau wacke is the characteristic; and it is 
here that the mineral veins begin and principally exist. At the 
foot of the grau wacke formation are found, around the Harz, 
various strata, for the most part in horizontal direction and de- 
terminate succession, lying upon each other in a wave-like man- 
ner, and constituting a very extensive fléz formation of compara- 
tively recent date. ‘This formation extends itself in moderate 
elevations through Thuringia, a part of Hessia, Lower Saxeny, 
and Westphalia.’ 

The general course of the Harz mountains is from east to 
west: from 27° 50’ east longitude from the Ferro isles, to 
29° 10’; and from 51° 85’ north latitude to 51° 57’, They 
are principally in the kingdom of Hanover, and a source of 
considerable revenue to the state, if revenue it can be called, 
which is wholly expended in supporting those, who are 
employed in the mines. As these, however, are estimated with 
their families at near 100,000 souls, the proceeds of the mines, 
which support such a population, (the eleventh part of that of 
the whole kingdom of Hanover,) must be allowed to form no 
inconsiderable portion of the revenues of the state. We 
believe that the mines at Freyburg in Saxony do nothing 
more than support the population of the citics and villages 
in the mining districts, nor would they have continued to do 
that, but for the great economy in quicksilver, resulting from 
the application of the amalgamation process, which was in- 
troduced by Werner. 
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The lower Harz exceeds the upper by far in point of 
natural beauty and historical recollections. It contains 
prospects, landscapes, and natural curiosities of a highly 
interesting character. No part of northern Germany is so 
important in the history of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, as the lower Harz ; and it is covered throughout 
with ruins from those periods. It was the residence of the 
German emperors from fienry Ll. to Henry LY. and their 
richest priories and bishoprics were founded, and their fa- 
vourite castles erected here ; and here to this day are pre- 
served their monuments. Notraveller through North Ger- 
many willingly omits an excursion to this district; and 
accounts of it are found in many of the books of travels. 
The very entertaining collection of letters of de la Luc, 
addressed to the late Queen of England, contains sev- 
eral on the subject of the Harz, written on occasion of 
two visits in that quarter. Nor is it only the travellers, the 
topographers, or men of science, who have described it, for 
we have seen a poem in seven Cantos, written in hexameter 
verses, under the title of ‘the Harz,’ and devoted to the 
praises of this region.* 

‘The second work at the head of the article contains an 
account of a rapid pedestrian excursion to the Harz, written 
in a hasty manner, apparently with no other object than the 
gratification of the friends of the travellers, As it has never 
been published, we shall devote the rest of this article to 
some copious extracts from it. 

‘June 28, 1817, Saturday morning at 4 o’clock, we set out 
upon our expedition to the Harz. ‘hough our first stage was 
posting, we were equipped as pedestrian travellers with thick 
shoes, old clothes and a scanty change of raiment in our knap- 
sacks. We arrived at Nordheim, the first stage, at seven Here 
we would fain have taken new horses to Herzberg. but the post- 
master resolutely refused to give them to us, alleging that Herz- 
berg was nota post station. Just as we were about to take up 
the march thither, we succeeded in bribing our GGttingen posthoy 
to proceed with us, which he accordingly did, by the way of Cat- 
ienberg, were we crossed the little river Muhme to Herzberg. 
Just before entering this city the dusky woods, on the tops of the 
first circle of hills, seemed to announce the scenery, which was 

* Der Harz, ein Gedicht in sieben Gesangen von E, C. H. Danneberg, 
1781, 
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to attend us on our journey, while a commencing rain served as a 
token of the weather. wnich is apt to be the lot of the Harz travel- 
ler. Weentered Herzberg at one. There is a castle here, at 
present the residence of the upper-bailiff of this district, of which 
the original foundation was !aid in 1029, by a Count Werner of 
Lutterberg. who was devoted to the chace, and whocalled a hunt- 
ing-house, which he built on the scite of the present castle, 
Hirschberg or hart’s berg. After various vicissitudes it came into 
the possession of Hanover in 1636. ‘Vhe Flétz mountains begin 
here and stretch upward to the Harz. 
* * ¥ * . . 


‘Here was to begin our pedestrian tour, though we were too 
degenerate to accomplish itin real style with our knapsacks on 
our backs. As we must have a guide to show us the way, we 
desired that he might be a stout one, who could carry our packs 3 
and it was with no small dismay that I saw an elderly female 
brought forward by the landlord. for this purpose. She seemed, 
however, herself rejoiced at the opportunity of earning a little 
money, and our two knapsacks together were not uear so heavy, 
as the burdens which the female peasantry in this part of the 
world are aecustomed to carry on their backs in baskets. We 
acordingly set out and soon reached the Sieber vale, a most 
lovely spot, but with it began a drenching rain, which as we had 
neither umbrellas nor coats, soon penetrated what clothes we had 
on. We regretted extremely the loss of the beautiful scenery of 
this valley, which is the subject of many engravings. Ten miles 
was the extent of our walk, through this heavy and drenching 

rain, and so miserable and abject was the appearance of every 
thing in the taverns, at the two villages Sieber and Kénigshof 
where we stopped, that I was glad to quit them for the road 
again. Kénigshof is King’s court ; why a name like this should 
be given to so pour a spot cannot probably be resolved, without 
going back to the history of the times when the Harz was the 

favourite resort of emperors and princes. I propused to our poor 
drenched guide to stop at one of these villages, that we might 
take another to Andreasherg, better able to support the fatigues 
of the way. But she rejected the offer, s said that it was hard to 
earn money for the harest necessaries of life, and that she was 
glad of this chance. Sad as the weather was, it afforded at short 
intervals a beautiful appearance, that of broken masses of vapour, 
not sufficiently condensed to drop in rain, travelling along the 
sides of the mountains and casting a cloudy mantle around “their 
breasts. Just before crossing the valley, beyond which Andreas- 
berg rises, we were on a high mountain, from which we could 
command a view of seven or eight neighbouring hills, each clothed 
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in a different way with this misty robe. From one it shot up 
from the peak like smoke from a volcano about to burst; from 
another it rolled darkly down the side like a stream of lava. Here 
it was carried by the winds and dashed upon the mountain side, 
like foaming waves upon a shore. ‘he view was both beautiful 
and sublime. I would have given any thing to have heard thun- 
der and seen flashing lightning from beneath the thick clouds, 
which rested on the summits, for nothing but this was wanting to 
fill up the image of the mountains of old, whose tops were COv- 
ered with clouds, and which were the abode of the gods. As the 

‘ain grew more and more severe, we instructed our “guide to what 
tavern she must follow us, and determined to make what speed 
we could ourselves. We accordingly doubled our pace in what 
remained of the way. We entered Andreasberg with the drove 
of cattle returning to the city, whose bells were all in accord. 
There appeared to be three distinct notes. Every thing now bore 
the appearance o! neighbouring mines. Furnaces were to be seen 
on the way. ross was piled up on the sides of the streets, and 
every thing looked black and metallick. We reached at last the 
Rath’s house, the council house, and were glad enough of shelter, 
though shelter and a fire were at first all we could get. A cham- 
ber to ourselves we could not have, and as our guide did not 
arrive till an hour afterwards, we had to set for that time in 
clothes in which there was not a dry thread. Our first care was 
to engage a guide for the Brocken the next day. He is so noto- 
rious “for this expedition, that Brocken serves him as a Christian 
name, and we inquired for Brocken Meyer. It was another ill 
omen that this man, who has carried every traveller from An- 
dreasherg the last fifteen years up the mountain, should be taken 
sick two “days before we came, and be unable to go with us. But 
instead of the fathers rise up every where the s sons, and having 
engaged young Brocken to carry us round the mines in the morn- 
ing and up the mountains in the afternoon, we retired. I cannot 
help mentioning that our poor guide for car rying ten miles on her 
back all our baggage through ‘this heavy rain demanded half a 


a a > 
thaler, about 372 cents.’ 


The following is an account of Andreasberg and the mines 
which it contains. 


¢ Andreasberg is one of the seven free mining or mountain 
cities, Berestadte, as they are called, and enjoys as such exemp- 
tion from the payment of all taxes. The first mine here discev- 
ered was in 1520, and as it was found to consist of two veins 
crossing each other, it was ealled by the miners, as is usual in that 
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case, St. Andrew’s Cross, Andreas Creuz. As these veins were 
found productive, miners were attracted from various places to 
assist in working them; privileges were granted to such as thus 
came, by the proprietor of the territory, Count of Hohenstein, 
and the foundation of a city was soon laid, which, from the name 
of the principal mine, was called St. Andreasberg. ‘There are at 
present at Andreasberg in operation thirteen mines. They are 
sunk into eight veins, which are found in two rows as follows: 
Internal row, northwest from the city. 
The Newfound vein « Catharine Newfound mine. 
Catharine Newfound — 
: ; Grace of God — 
The Samson vein - - Satine ay 
Evening Twilight — 
The Grace of God’s vein Grace of God one 
The Miner’s Comfort vein Miner’s Comfort — 
External row, east from the city. 
St. Andrew’s cross vein Andrews Cross 


If-it-Prosper vein - - - If-it-Prosper tells 
Rich Comfort vein - - King’s Welfare — 

James’? Luck — 
James’ Luck vein - - Nicholas Frederick — 


God’s Blessing 


The principal product of these mines is silver and lead. Of 
silver, is produced annually 40001b. 1400 cwt. of lead weekly, 
and 80 cwt. annually of copper. We found the younger miners 
in great distress, as tomorrow a reduction of 68 was to take place, 
being the Andreasberg quota of a reduction of a thousand in the 
several mountain cities. ‘This is stated in the newspapers to be 
the first step toward a gradual and total reduction and desertion 
of the mines, which have never been extremely profitable, and 
now do not pay the expenses of working them. The comparative 
poverty of the silver ore, the depth to which the mines are driven, 
the quantity of machinery necessary to pump the water up to 
the first drains, and the immense amount of wood which is requi- 
site to build up the sides of the passages, unite in producing this 
state of things. Moreover, at the present moment the influx of 
English lead has sunk the price of the Harz lead from eight tha- 
lers to three and a halt, and in fact destroyed the demand for it, 
as the English lead is better. We found a great depression and 
anxiety at Andreasberg in consequence of the reduction. The 
mines are the only subsistence of the people, as this climate does 
not admit agriculture, and they have no facilities for any manu- 
factures, except those connected with mining. At present all the 
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male population from the age of ten years up, is employed in the 
various parts of the establishment. Boys at ten years of age go 
into the poch-works where the ore is pounded up, the stony parts 
washed off, and the rest prepared for the furnace. They earn 
here, the youngest 11 marien-groats, or about 25 cents a week ; 

and their wages increase about two cents or a groat a year, till 
they are able. to work, at the age of 18 or 19 in the mines, or at 
the furnaces. They week twelve hours a day and begin at four 
o’clock in the morning all the year round. Before going to work 
they sing a psalm and pray. ‘This is also done by the miners. 
The wages of the miners are from one to two rix dollars, or from 
75 cents to 1,50 a week. And they are furnished with a bushel 
of rye monthly if unmarried, and two bushels monthly if married, 
from the magazines at two thirds of a thaler, or 50 cents, let the 
market price be what it will. At present the market price is 
three times this amount. 

‘'There are three considerable parts of the operation of mining 
and working the ores, viz: procuring the ore from the mines: 
reducing it to a state, in which the furnaces can melt it: melting 
and purifying it into metal. Each of these three processes varies 
with the nature of the ore, and the mine from which itis taken. 
What may be observed, however, in general is the following. 

‘A mine commonly consists of the shaft and the veins, he 
shaft is naturally made perpendicular, as far as the course of the 
veins will admit: the veins must be followed whithersoever they 
run. But the miners have principles of piercing them to advantage, 
which cannot here be explained. ‘The shaft is intended for the 
entrance and return of the labourers, and for receiving up the ore 
and sending down the wood, &c. used in the internal works. 
There are therefore two dielsioda of the descent separated from 

each other, by a partition of timber, both for the sake of strength- 
ening the walls of the descent; and of preventing accidents to 
those ascending or descending by the breaking of the chains, to 
which the buckets containing t the ore are attached. ‘I he ladders 
are from fifteen to twenty feet long; at the end of each is a plat- 
form, where one may rest, or stop for those going in the opposite 
direction to pass, and from this platform descends a second lad- 
der, and thus down to the veins. The passages below in the 
mines are either cut out in solid rock, so firm as to require no 
other support, or are arched up with stones, or finally built up on 
the top and sides with wood. Many of the latter are narrow and 
low. 1 was surprised to find how little iron was used, especially 
as ribs of this metal would spare so great an expense of wood. 
The shaft is also used to give passage to the long pistons of the 
pumps, by which the mines are drained. ‘The other part of the 
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shaft by which the ore is received up is of course larger, and a 
large water-wheel with two buckets, one ascending while the other 
descends, is the apparatus for raising the ore. The water of the 
mines occasions little trouble, so long as the depth dug down is 
not greater than the valley at the foot of the mountain in which 
the mine is, as in that case it can be taken off by drains. Below 
this, it must be pumped up. So important a thing is one of these 
drains or stollens, that any mine which has the privilege of turn- 
ing its water into the stollen of another, must pay a ninth part of 
its proceeds for the privilege. The ore is for the mest part 
loosened by drilling and blowing with gunpowder. 

‘The ore when brought up must be pounded small. The 
larger pieces are first put under larger hammers, and thence it is 
successively transported to hammers, that pound it more finely, 
all moved by water, till itis reduced to a fine even dust of a dark 
metallic appearance. ‘This is a complicated process; and as a 
quantity of powder sufficiently fine is delivered at each successive 
set of hammers, while the rest passes on to be pounded again, 
each of these kinds being of different richness is kept separate, 
and has a separate name: while the mass exposed to the fire in 
the furnace is composed of given proportions of each. These 
poch-works are attended by boys. 

‘The ore, being reduced in this way toa fusible state, is car- 
ried to the furnaces. ‘There large beds are formed on the floor, 
of alternate layers of this pounded ore, of former dross to assist 
the fusion, of the broken up hearths of former furnaces, into which 
some metal has sunk, which must not be wasted, and of granu- 
lated iron in case the ore contains arsenick. ‘The first fusion 
separates the lead and silver from the copper. A second furnace 
separates the lead and silver from each other, and farther pro- 


cesses are employed to divide the copper.’ 


The following is an account of the path from Andreasberg 
to the Brocken, | or summit of the Harz mountains. 


‘In the P. M. we departed for the Brocken with the son of 
Meyer to show us the way, and his sister, a girl of seventeen, to 
carry our baggage in a basket, on her back! The road the first 
half of the way is beautiful, and passes by the Rehberger Graben, 
a small canal of water, formed to supply the St. Andreasberg 
mines. It is five English miles long, and about a fvot deep and 
three or four wide. It takes its waters from the Oder Pond. It 
was begun to be built in 1692 and finished in 1703, at an expense 
of about 16,000 dollars. ‘The road, a foot and horse path, passes 
by its side, and is in its whole extent the most beautiful passage 
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on the Harz. On the one hand is the Rehberg, swelling often 
into bare and precipitous granite cliffs, and on the other the deep 
valley of the Oder, covered on both sides with an impenetrable 
forest of pines; through which one catches now and then a 
glimpse of the shining waters, and hears constantly their dashing 
from rock to rock. We had a fine fair day, and were protected 
from the sun by the pines that overhang the path. It seemed, 
compared with yesterday, another season and another climate, 
and we could not but exelaim upon the wonderful effect produced 
upon the earth and its inhabitants, by a few heavy vapours flying 
around it. How they change summer into winter, light into dark- 
ness, and gayety into gloom. But it is the earth, not the sun, 
which is surrounded with clouds, and could one havea point from 
which to survey the earth just without the atmosphere, and behold 
the never failing eternal blaze pouring upon the chaos of clouds, 
and storms, and vapours around the earth, lighting up a thousand 
rainbows, painting the dark clouds with bright colours, glancing 
and beaming on the waves of that stormy sea of mist, which 
spreads above us, and sometimes pouring through its openings, 


. . 5 . 
down upon the earth, methinks it would be a most glorious specta- 


ele. This acquaduct leads to the Oder Pond, a reservoir of water, 
the largest on the Harz, which was formed by building across a 
valley a wall of granite rocks, filled up with moss and sand, and 
secured by iron bolts. It is of various depth, but sufficient to 
secure a supply of water for Andreasberg in the driest times. It 
was built in three years, from 1719 to 1722, and cost 8000 dollars. 
The area of the pond thus formed is seventy-five acres, Bruns- 


wick measure.’ 


The following is a description of the Brocken, to which 
Mr. Dusterswivel in the Antiquary bears respectful testi- 
mony, and where a most remarkable scene in Gothe’s Faust 
is laid. 

‘The Brocken, the highest point of the Harz mountains and of 
North Germany, of which there are as many etymologies as writers, 
is of itself no very lofty mountain. The elevation above the sea is 
$480 Paris feet, so that it is but a mole hill compared with the An- 
des. It is of primitive granite, has no trees, is surrounded by 
morasses which are formed by the want of passage into the earth 
of the rain, and produces one or two alpine plants, not found on 
the other German mountains, particularly Anemone Alpina. The 
name of Brocken is supposed to come from Bructeri, the name of 
an ancient German people, who however are placed by ‘Tacitus 
nearer the Rhine. According to the universal tradition in Ger- 
many, the witches assemble, Walpurgis Night or the first of May, 
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to pay their compliments to his infernal majesty, and dance off 
the snow. There is accordingly a large flat granite rock, which 
is called the Witches’ Altar, and a sort of pile of rocks, which 
passes for the devil’s pulpit, it being supposed in most modern 
superstitions somewhat perversely that this personage has a great 
taste for preaching. In fact it must be owned that the ancients 
had a more cheerful mythology than we. Wherever we meet 
some bold natural bridge, some deep cavern, a line of abrupt lofty 
rocks, a deep silent spring, we think of nothing but the devil, give 
it his name, and are sure he either made it or abidesin it. While 
of old, some mischievous wood god or laughing satyr was the far- 
thest to which invention went, and it was most commonly nymphs 
and fauns, dryades and naiads, that dwelt in the groves, and at 
the springs of the fountains. 

‘The Brocken is in latter years much better adapted for the 
accommodation of travellers than formerly, inasmuch as the Count 
of Wernigerode caused to be built in 1800 the Brocken house, a 
large stone huilding 130 feet long and thirty wide, with walls five 
feet thick of stone. It is but one story high, though it has a tower of 
considerable elevation. ‘The landlord here is placed in the house 
by the count, and receives a salary from him. The entertainment 
is commonly good and the price high. We were of course obliged 
to have fire in our rooms. In fact, the inhabitants of the Harz 
have a fire in their stoves all the year round, and consider it as 
the great boast of their climate, that it is uniform. Their wet 
elothes must be dried in coming from the mines, and if it is too 
warm they open the window. The great object upon this moun- 
tain is to see the sun rise and set. It will easily be thought that the 
imagination does the most for the wonders of this spectacle. ‘To 
persons used to living in cities and rising two hours after sunrise 
in winter, and six in summer, it is no doubt striking enough to 
see the transition of night into day. And even to those who are 
used to seeing it rise over the seals of houses, or its rays breaking 
through the trees uf a neighbouring garden, it is worth while to 
see it come up above a freer horizon. But to one who has seen 
it arise and set at sea, there is little glory on the Brocken. We 
had a thick misty evening, and the sun went down like a round 
mass of dull red iron, much as one may see it any thick sultry 
summer’s eve, 

‘ June 30. We were obliged to yield to the importunities of our 
servant and jump up, sore and fatigued with yesterday’s travels, 
at 3 o’clock this morning to see the sun behind a cloud. The top 
of the mountain was covered with the various parties that had 
passed the night there, and who were so much mortified at the 
want of a fair sun rising, that [ think a little eloquence would 
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have persuaded them their senses deceived them, that the sun was 
really fair and bright, and the clouds nothing but the dimness 
occasioned in their eyes by gazing at it. After we had gotten 
our coffee, and our bouquet of flowers which is given to every tra- 
veller as the guid to which he must furnish a trifling pro quo, and 
which ought to consist of anemone alpina or witches’ flowers, we 
took up the march for the day.’ 


It would appear from the beginning of the following extract, 
that the variety of tongues spoken on the Harz mountains is 
as great as that of the productions of the mineral kingdom. 


‘Qur route ought to have led us over the villages of Schirke 
and Elend to the Schnarcher Fels, which consists of two rocks, 
like the opposite sides of a broken arch, of polarick granite. But 
our guide, who confessed himself a poacher, first made a bargain 
for the price, and then taking advantage of his dialect, a brogue 
of the Wendish, extracted from us an unintentional consent to go 
the shortest way, by which we arrived at Elbingerode without 
having seen the Schnarcher. This Wendish or rather Frankish, 
is one of the three dialects which are spoken on the Harz, viz: the 
Low German of Lower Saxony, the corrupt High German of 
Upper Saxony and the Frankish or reliques of the pure old Ger- 
man, brought from the Fichtelberg by the miners, who were 
called thence to work the Harz mines in the earlier periods of 
their history. Our guide spoke a mixture of all three, and no one 
who had not made a study of the tower of Babel could think of 
comprehending him. ‘Thus we. were brought to Elbingerode, which 
is remarkable for sume iron mines in its vicinity, but we did not 
visit them. After dinner we pursued our journey to Blanken- 
burg by the way of Riibeland, a small village on the Bode. Riibe- 
fand is supposed to be the low pronunciation of Riuberland, and 
to descend from the times when this was the habitation of rob- 
bers 3 nay, in some small caverns in the Calc, as we passed alon 
we were told that a generation of dwarfs formerly dwelt. One 
of the most learned writers on the Harz informs us that the 
inhabitants of Elbingerode, by occasion of a wedding or other 
festivity, used to make application to these dwarfs, who loaned 
them dishes, plates, and spoons, and whatever was necessary for 
the merrymaking, without any reward but a few of the fragments 
of the feast, which were brought back in the vessels. We re- 
eretted not being abie to stay long enough in the neignbourhood 
to verify the fact. Riibeland, since the glories of its dwarfs and 
robbers is gone, is principally famous for the Baumann’s and 
Hiel’s cave, two caverns found in the two mountains on the res- 
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pective sides of the Bude. Baumann’s cavern was discovered in 
1670, and is pretty famous in works upon the subject of caves, 
&c. But the discovery of this cave must probably be placed 
higher for the good reason, that it is mentioned in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society in 1668, p. 647. It consists of six 
sub-caverns that altogether extend to a length of 758 Brunswick 
feet. Biel’s Cavern was first discovered in 1787, upon occasion 
of a fire in the forest upon Biel’s Mount, on which it stands. ‘This 
Biel was a god of the ancient Saxons, and his image was here 
destroyed by St. Boniface in the 8th century. The hole consists 
of twelve apartments, and descends to a great depth. ‘The en- 
trance is narrow, and to one who for the first time thus goes into 
the earth, terrific ; and one cannot but feel a little fear lest the 
great walls of marble beneath should fall together and crush nim. 
The stalactites assume in some places appearances fantastic 
enough, but the impertinent loquacity of the guide in expounding 
them had nearly ruined the pleasure I had in the expedition.’ 


The little artifice alluded to, at the close of the following 
passage, is applied also with very pleasing effect, in the win- 
dows of a summer house on the banks of Winandermere lake 
in Cumberland. 


‘The city of Blankenberg belongs to Brunswick, and it is here 
that Louis XVIII. passed a year or two in the earlier period of 
his emigration. ‘The principal object of curiosity is the castle. 
The present edifice, which is beautifully situated on the hill that 
commands the city, stands on the spot where a castle was erected 
in the earliest ages. The original castle was after a time removed 
and another built, of which a part is yet standing, pretending to 
be of the tenth century. Fredecick Barbarossa destroyed it as 
siding with Henry the Lion, Duke of Brunswick, and this fortune 
was repeated in 1386. Ulrich V. repaired however, in the six- 
teenth century, the new castle, which was destroyed by a fire 
in 1546, in which the princess perished. It was restored in 
1590, and has been a residence till later times. Much fine furni- 
ture was taken away by the French; but the pictures, among 
which are one or two small ones of Lucas Cranach, remain. There 
are pictures of two of the emperors in the principal hal!, who mar- 
ried in this castle princesses of Blankenberg. We had a lovely view 
from the castle windows of the surrounding country, and particu- 
larly a curious effect was produced by two panes of bright yellow 
glass, which were placed in one of the windows, and gave ‘the 
broad and beautiful landscape a fiery, terrific air.’ 
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280 The Harz Mountains. [ April, 
We quote the following passage, as a specimen of the 
popular superstitions, which prevail in these mountains, 


‘July 1. We proposed to day a visit to the Rostrappe, one of 
the wildest scenes of the Harz. Leaving our packs at Blanken- 
berg, and taking nothing but our great coats, we started at six in 
the morning. ‘There isa remarkable phenomenon of nature in 
the neighbourhood of the city, called the Devil’s Wall: and 
resembling the ruins of an ancient lofty wall of stone. It is pro- 
perly a smal! chain of hills, breaking at the summit into precipie 
tous rocks, piled abruptly upon each other, and continuing, with 
occasional greater or less interruptions, its course into Bohemia. 
If one were to attempt a conjecture at its formation, it might be 
supposed to have had its origin in the meeting of two tides of seas, 
flowing in from opposite quarters, which, resisted by each other, 
had heaped up the sand, gravel, and rocks, which they had washed 
along with them. {[t is a hard, firm sandstone. ‘The common 
people consider it the work of the devil, built either as a boun- 
dary between his own dominions and those of heaven, or else set 
up as a barrier against the progress of christianity. Passing by 
this wall, we proceeded on our way to the Rostrappe, the latter 

art of which carried us up asteep hill and through a thick wood, 
till we finally reached this wild and grand spot. It isa deep 
headlong valley, formed in the course of ages by the river Bode, 
which winds along at its bottom. But as the mountain, through 
which it has worn its way, was of hard granite, the sides of the 
valley, which is steep and narrow, instead of being even, are bro- 
ken with numberless bare ragged cliffs, which rise up in a conical 
form upon it. ‘The depth of this chasm is from five to eight hun- 
dred feet, and the Bode at the bottom, as it breaks over the rocks, 
looks like a winding silver thread. One can conceive nothing 
wilder and more terrific, than the aspect of these sharp and rag- 
ged cliffs on a nearer approach. In one part you pass from the 
mainside, upon a bridge or wall of rock, about six feet thick, out 
upon one of these precipitous summits, from whence you have a 
view of the yawning chasm in all its terrors. Just before you, as 
you stand on this spot, is a little cross of white wood, with a 
piece of linen waving on it, set up on the point of a rock ten feet 
in advance of that on which you stand, from which a young noble- 
man seven years ago, who ventured too far, fell and was dashed 
in pieces. The name, Rostrappe, or Horse’s Spring, has its ori- 
vin from an indenture a fvot wide and some inches deep, upon 
the wall I mentioned, in the shape of the horse’s hoof. Traditions 
differ a little as to the circumstance of its origin. A princess, 
some say a Bohemian, others an Hercynian, being pursued to the 
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brink of the opposite precipice, and having no other way of 
escape, spurred her gallant steed from side to side, and happily 
crossing, with one leap, the deep and dangerous valley rested on 
the cliff, where the print of the horse’s foot is to be seen. Others 
say she was escaping from the cruelty of her father, who opposed 
her love. She fled from his house, and took the liberty of taking 
his crown, thick set with precious jewels, with her. She attempt- 
ed to conceal herself in the solitude of these rocks, and on the 
solid granite of the opposite cliff may be seen to this day the print 
of the nails from her chariot wheels. But she was discovered 
and pursued hither, nor was there any means to escape her foes, 
but to leap the terrible abyss. ‘To disguise her intention, she 
danced upon the rock before making the essay, which is called 
even now the dancing plat. Having sufficiently deceived her 
pursuers by this show of cheerfulness, and thrown herself on her 
steed, as if to accompany them, she made the gallant leap and 
escaped. Her father’s crown unhappily fell from her hand and 
dropped in the river below. Other traditions will have it, that a 
daughter of a king of the Huns made a wager that she would 
spring thrice on her horse across this abyss. She did it successfully 
twice, dis wey ép¢Zar’ tw, but the third time fell back with her steed 
into the river below, where she is living to this day. A diver once 
for a rich reward pulled her so nearly out that her crown could 
be seen. He was persuaded to repeat this, and attempted it upon 
promise of a large reward a third time. He warned his em- 
ployers before hand, that if they saw blood spout from the water, 
they might conclude he was dead, and killed by the princess. 
With this comfortable proviso he descended, the blood spouted 
up, and never again has attempt been made to pull out the daugh- 
ter of the king of the Huns.’ 


The following is a description of Quedlinberg, one of the 
most famous of the Hercynian cities, and during the French 
Revolution one of the places of refuge of Louis XVII. 


‘The noon was past as we arrived, tired and dusty, at Qued- 
kinburg. ‘This city was said in 1806 to contain 11,000 inhabitants. 
It was for nearly a thousand years a free abbey, but was secular- 
ized by the French, and kept secular by their patriotic followers, 
the Prussians, who are as fond of good cities as the monkey was 
ef roasted chestnuts, and make the same use of French usurpation 
to get at them, as he did of the cat’s paw. This city was once of 
Importance, and the Emperors Henry I. Otto i. and III. and 


Henry V. lived here a great part of their reigns. In the times of 


the contests with Frederick I. and Henry the Lion, it suffered 
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very much as an imperial city. The Emperors above named never 
failed of celebrating Faster here, and when Otto I. returned from 
Italy, he received in this city the ambassadors of the Hungarians, 
Poles, Wends, Danes, Bohemians, Greeks, and others, on the day 
of the Easter festival. There were several ecclesiastical and 
imperial conventions here, and in 1583 a great synod was held at 
Quedlinberg, de formula concordiz atque ubiquitate Christi. 
flenry f. surnamed the Fowler, was fond of Quedlinburg, on ac- 
count of the excellent opportunities it afforded for this noble 
sport, and not only is a place in the neighborhood called to this 
day Finken heerd, | finches’ hearth,] but in all the cities I ever 
visited, no where have I seen such aun abundance of bird 
cages, as were hung out of the Quedlinburg windows. Henry 
lies buried in the castle. A few years ago a Prussian Princess 
was permitted by the abbess to open his grave, and nothing, but a 
joint of the little finger, was found remaining of this finch-des- 
troyer. 

‘The rich furniture of the castle was sold at auction by the 
French, and altogether brought but 4000 rix-dollars. The abbess, 
the sister of Gustavus IIT. of Sweden, is now living at Stockholm, 
and receives annually from the Prussian government 27,000 tha- 
lers. ‘The former revenues which she enjoyed were estimated at 
50,000, and the 23,000 thus abated her are supposed to be a fair 
allowance for what her court must have cost her, and which she 
has now no occasion to support. Since the foundation of the abbey 
there have been forty one abbesses, all with the rank of princesses 
of the empire. Among them was Maria Aurora, Countess of 
Kénigsmark, and mistress of Augustus I. king of Poland and 
elector of Saxony. This lady was of a noble Swedish family, and 
came with her two married sisters, the countesses of Léwenhaupt 
and Steinbock, to Germany, to recover from some merchants in 
Hamburg the property of their brother, who had disappeared at 
Hanover, and was supposed to have been assassinated by order of 
the Electer, afterwards George I. of England. ‘The merchants at 
Hamburg, finding the sisters without sufficient formal credentials, 
attempted to defraud them out of their brother’s estate. In this 
embarrassment they applied to Frederick Augustus, whom Count 
Kénigsmark had accompanied on part of his travels. He 
espoused the cause, for which they had come to Germany, and 
Aurora became his mistress. After the birth of their son, Marshal 
Saxe, her health was never re-established, and she was made 
Abbess at Quedlinburg, at the Elector’s instance. Here she re- 
posed undisturbed, till Gustavus III. the brother of the present 
Abbess, on his tour in Germany, being at Quedlinburg, had the 
curiosity to examine the coflin of his celebrated country-woman. 
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She lies buried in the vault of the church, with several other abbesses. 
Her body is shown to strangers, and is in perfect preservation. 
All the muscular parts appear to have been exsiccated, and noth- 
ing but the change of colour of the skin betrays the hand of death. 
The colour is now a dull oliv e, and as she was the fairest woman 
of her time while living, so, though near a hundred years dead, 
— is nothing of the shastliness of death in her countenance. I 

ied hard to persuade ‘the attendants to open some of the other 
pe oe but they said it was not allowed. It is probable, that, as 
in the so named lead cellar at Bremen, all the bodies are by the 
operation of some unknown quality in the spot preserved in this 
way. In the adjoining vault we saw two bodies, which had been 
deposited fifty eight years; the one of a child which had died of a 
very active disease, the natural small-pox, and it was entirely 
preserved.’ 


However difficult it may be to give an account of the facts 
mentioned at the close of this extract, they are not without 
parallel. Besides the case of the cellar at Bremen, there are 
other spots, possessed of the same property of preserving 
dead bodies. Wheler, in his Grecian voyage, mentions 
having found four or five hundred bodies so preserved at 
Toulouse in France, and single instances at Bologna in 
italy, and at Zara in Dalmatia. 

The following extract contains another specimen of the 
popular superstitions prevalent at the Harz. 


¢ After dinner we continued our walk to Isenberg, the end of 
this day’s march. Hsenberg has a castle which was occupied by 
a branch of the family of this name, till the beginning of the last 
century. There isa ‘good tavern here, “the Red Trout,” which, 
like that on the Brocken, is administered in the name of the count 
of Wernigerode. Having engaged our lodgings here, and not- 
withstanding we had walked 20 miles, and explored sj castles 
this day, we set out to visit the [lsenstein. This is a granite 
rock, which rises perpendicularly from the valley of the Ilse 230 
feet. Opposite to it, on the other side of the Ilse, is another, less 
precipitous cliff, and in fact they both seem to owe their present 
disrupted form to the bursting of the Ilse through the mountain, 
of which they were a part, and its having gradually worn its way 
down to its present depth. The ascent of the [lsenstein is lon 
and weary; but the beautiful prospect from it repays the trouble. 
On the very summit is a large iron cross, erected by the Count of 
Wernigerode to the memory of the Prince of Hesse Homburg and 
others, who fell in the campaign of 1815. The rock is polaric 
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same Crodo is a very apocryphal character, unable to produce an 
better credentials in his favour, than a chronicle of the fifteent 
century. From this it may be ‘allowed to follow that this is no 
altar of Crodo; but it seems to be a non sequitur, to infer, as the 
gentlemen antiquaries do, that it is no altar at all. The tradition 
of its having been brought from Harzburg is allowed to be unani- 
mous, and it is equally admitted that this was a seat of Saxon 
idolatry. Now, why may not this have been an altar there of the 
god Biel or the coddess Ostera, or any other divinity in the Pan- 
theon of our Saxon ancestors? It is Said it is rather an imperial 
piece of furniture from the Harzburg castle. But why furniture ? 
It looks like nothing that ever went under the name before. It is 
a square brass case, 5 feet long, as many high, and 24 thick, and 
rests upon four figures kneeling with one foot, in strange attire, 
and long beards. Now it is plain that such thing could neither 
be abed by night, nor a chest of drawers by day, and w hy it must 
be a piece of fur niture, and why not an altar, no reason is offered 
but the doubtful character of Crodéo,—-which would be like arguing 
that the ruins of the temple of Minerva at Athens were not ruins 
of a temple, but of a private house, because the modern Greeks 
ascribed it to “the unknown God.”—Be this as it will, it is 
granted by all to be a fragment of venerable antiquity, and they 
are willing to allow that it has descended from the times of St. 
Baward, the first famous German founder in brass. Some travellers 
and antiquaries are inclined to consider it as a work of Grecian 
art; in which case it must be at least 5000 years old, for no Greek 
artist, I am sure, since the days of Theodore of Samus, who first 
taught founding in brass, could have made so rude a thing. It 
was thought w orthy of being carried to Paris to swell the catalogue 
of stolen wonders there, and was brought back by the Prussians, 
who, with a noble regard to justice, refused it to the cathedral, 
where it had stood for centuries, and bestowed it on the St. Ste- 
phen’s church, which had as little claim to it, as the Louvre, from 
which it was just brought back. Over the chapel in which it 
stands is shed a red and yellow light, through a noble painted 
glass window—also taken out of the poor cathedral—representing 
the emperors Konrad J. Henry III. and Frederick If. the reputed 
founders and benefactors of the church. As the latter falls in 
the fourteenth century, the clerk of the church, by a pretty re- 
markable figure in logic, argued that the window must be at least 
as old as that period ; and when I, pursuing lis argument, rejoined 
aye, perhaps 300 years older, for that is the periods onrad I. 
“ quite right,” rejoined he, pleased with the suggestidii which he 
will doubtless henceforth treasure up for the future traveller. 
‘From this church we went to the Zwinger, a tower without 
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the wall. The walls are 22 feet thick, and, as it is now turned 
into a house of entertainment, several apartments are hewn out of 
the solid wall. From the top is a beautiful prospect ; nothing but 
an intervening forest prevents you from seeing W olfenbiittel. 

‘In the market is a fountain, whose w aters are caught in an 
immense brazen basin, at least 16 feet in diameter, it is said 
that it used to be struck with hammers in case of fire, that the 
miners under greund in the Rammelsberg might hear it and come. 
It is reported to have been brought by the Devil, in one night, 
from Nordhausen, a distance of about 30 English miles. My guide 
was very firm in the faith, but was able to adduce no better argu- 
ment, than that it was so related in a written writing. 

‘ It } is often, I do not know but commonly, said that it was at 
Goslar, that gunpowder was invented by Schwarz, the monk ; and 
that its first application was in the Rammelsberg mine. This, 
however, is entirely groundless. Gunpowder was ‘not applied to 
the uses of the Harz mines, till in the fifteenth centur y, two hun- 
dred years after the battle of Cressy.’ 


To this succeeds a description of the descent into the 
copper mines at Goslar, of which we extract a portion. 


‘July 4. We celebrated the independence of our native land 
by descending the mines at Rammelsberg. It was remarkable 
enough, that we found ona pane of glass in one of the windows of 
our room written, “ Vivat Washington, bread and liberty,”® such 
a one from * Baltimore, 1791.” it was a German name anda 
German thought: an American does not think of boasting of bread 
and liberty, and never knows, till he goes abroad, what a blessing 
he possesses in them; as no one knows how fresh water tastes, 
who has not had a fever six months, and drank ev ery thing out of 
phials. We reached the Rammelsberg, which lies near two miles from 
the city at seven o’clock, and found no preparation made for our de- 
scent, and this cost us some delay. But one had as good complain 
of going fast before a gale at sea, as of delay in Germany. I heard 
a very intelligent and amiable man thank God, that the driving 
times of the French, when every thing moved as on wheels and 
wings, were past. 

‘ The mire at Rammelsberg is said in the popular tradition to 
have been discovered A. D. 968 ; but to the details of this tradition 
little credit is now given. It sets forth, that Ramm was a groom 
of the Emperor Otto I. and that having tied his horse on the side 
of a mountain, the horse with his hoof’ opened a nobler fountain, 
than that of Hippocrene of old, viz. a bed of silver and lead, of 
gold and copper. Now, as the mine was named for Ramm, so 
the city is said to have been named for his wife Gosa ; and an old 
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granite, and in many places reversed the poles of the magnet we 
had with us. It is related that this valley, city, and rock derive 
the name of Ilse from a fair princess of this name, who once 
abode in the vale. Her enchanted castle stood upon the [lsenstein ; 
yea, though it has vanished to vulgar eyes. it stands there still. 

ivery morning, before the sun is up, this rich fair princess bathes 
herself in the stream, that comes down through the vale from the 
mountains ; and he, who is so fortunate as to meet her there, is 
carried to her enchanted castle on the Ilse rock, and presented 
with all costly things. ‘The vale is so beautiful, L could easily 
believe this tradition, which has the conspiring authority of cen- 
turies to support it.’ 


Under the head of the village of Oker, is contained an 
account of the copper-works there established, from which 
we extract the fullowing passage: 


‘Our next stage was the Oker, a small village, or rather series 
of matufactories “and forges, on the Oker. It i is hither that the 
Rammelsberg ores are brought to be smelted, and here is a brass 
factory and a vitriol distillery. ‘The ores are sulphuric, and re- 
quire a process different from that described above. It consists 
in roasting them, which is thus effected :—a large layer or plat- 
form of pine wood, about nine feet square, is spread on the ground; 
upon this, the larger pieces of ore are Jaid, op these smaller, and. 
the finest at the top, the whole making a pyramidal heap, about 
six feet high. In the hole on the top, fire is dropped, and the wood 
at the bottom kindles and consumes. After this the sulphur of the 
ore ignites, evaporates, and condenses in a liquid form on the top 
of the heap in small cavities, made to receive it. In this way 

20 cwt. of brimstone are collected from one heap, while roasting, 
which lasts six months. When this period has expired, it is 
shovelled down, exposed to the air, and another roasting, precisely 
similar to the first, except that it lasts but nine w ecks, ensues ; 
and after this a third of six or seven. ‘These three roastings are 
solely to expel the sulphur, and they reduce the ore more or less 
tu powder; and in this state it goes to the furnace. ‘They hap- 

ened to be 3 in blast while we were there, and the broad sheet of 
bright green fire, which raged round the melting copper, was fine 
and terrible. The gold is also separated here, but its amount is 
very trifling, not being mere than three grains in a hundred weight 
of ore.’ 


The description of Goslar centains some curious details. 
We make the following long extract : 

‘Pursuing our way to Goslar, we arrived there at 1 o’clock. 
After dinner, we addressed ourselves to view the wonders of this 
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ancient city. It was founded in the eleventh century, is one of 
the oldest free imperial cities, and a favourite residence of the Ger- 
manemperors. The discovery of the Rammelsberg mines was the 
immediate source of its growth. From the time of “Henry Lif. the 
German emperors were much at Goslar, and endowed it with 
many privileges. It remained independent till the sixteerth 
century, and at liberty to choose its own protector. At this 
period, however, it was compelled to accept the protection of 
Brunswick, and to pay 500 thalers a year forit. In 1575 a 
plague raged in the city, in 1597 still more violently, as also in 
1625. In the thirty years’ war it was besieged and plundered, 
and at subsequent periods has been wasted by fires, till the glory 
is nearly departed from Goslar. It has still however no bad ape 
pearance at a distance, and as the roofs are covered with slate, 
it looks neater by far than most of the German cities, which are 
roofed with light red tiles. Many of its wonders and antiquities 
have disappeared in the last years, which have been a terrible 
time for castellans, guides, door-keepers, and antiquity-mongers ; 
and to every third question one puts in Holland or Germany, the 
answer is * the French took it.” We first went to the Cathedral 
church, in the hope of finding many wonders, described in our 
Vade Mecum, but it was in ruins; little but the walls aud roof 
were left. ‘The French took away the altar of Crodo, so called ; 
and the directors of the St. Stephen’s church, who appear to have 
envied the superior wonder-assortment of their brethren, and whi, 
having represented to the French that the cathedral was so ruin- 
ous, as that one could not set foot in it with safety, procured an 
order to sell off its mirabilia. There remain, however, the tomb 
and monument of the fair Matilda, daughter of Henry Il], and 
foundress of the abbey Quedlinburg. Her dog Qued! is repre- 
sented couchant at sf feet, and it is in honour of him that the 
abbey is named. We sawa paalter of Scheffer’s printing; and 
one or two diplomas of privileges granted to the cathedral by the 
emperors. Their title occupied two large written pages ; one, 
alas, is “enlarger at all times of the empire,’ > of which, every day 
since the reformation they have lost something. In the centre of 
the church is a round stone, whereon the Bis! hop of Hildesheim 
stood in the eleventh century, and encouraged his armed guards, 
in a conflict before the very altar, and in presence of the Emperor, 
with the attendants of the Abbot of Fulda, for the precedence, till 
the pavement of the cathedral ran free with blood. From the 
cathedral went to St. Stephen’s church, built about a hundred 
years ago, and containing nothing of interest, but the pul azed 
glories of the cathedral. The most considerable curiosity is the 
altar of Crodo, so called, though it unluckily appears that this 
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same Crodo is a very apocryphal character, unable to produce an 
better credentials in his favour, than a chronicle of the fifteent 
century. From this it may be ‘allowed to follow that this is no 
altar of Crodo; but it seems to be a non sequitur, to infer, as the 
gentlemen antiquaries do, that it is no altar at all. The tradition 
of its having been brought from Harzburg is allowed to be unani- 
mous, and it is equally ‘admitted that this was a seat of Saxon 
idolatry. Now, why may not this have been an altar there of the 
god Biel or the coddess Ostera, or any other divinity in the Pan- 
theon of our Saxon ancestors? It is said it is rather an imperial 
piece of furniture from the Harzburg castle. But why furniture? 
It looks like nothing that ever went under the name before. It is 
a square brass case, S feet long, as many high, and 24 thick, and 
rests upon four figures kneeling with one foot, in strange attire, 
and long beards. Now it is plain that such thing could neither 
be abed by night, nor a chest of drawers by day, and w hy it must 
be a piece of fur niture, and why not an altar, no reason is offered 
but the doubtful character of Crodo,—-which ‘would be like arguing 
that the ruins of the temple of Minerva at Athens were not ruins 
of a temple, but of a private house, because the modern Greeks 
ascribed it to “the unknown God.”’—Be this as it will, it is 
granted by all to be a fragment of venerable antiquity, and they 
are willing to allow that it has descended from the times of St. 
Baward, the first famous German founder in brass. Some travellers 
and antiquaries are inclined to consider it as a work of Grecian 
art; in which case it must be at least 5000 years old, for no Greek 
artist, I am sure, since the days of Theodore of Samus, who first 
taught founding in brass, could have made so rude a thing. It 
was thought worthy of being carried to Paris to swell the ce: italo: gue 
of stolen wonders there, and was brought back by the Prussians, 
who, with a noble regard to justice, refused it to the cathedral, 
where it had stood for centuries, and bestowed it on the St. Ste- 
phen’s church, which had as little claim to it, as the Louvre, from 
which it was just brought back. Over the chapel in which it 
stands is shed a red and yellow light, through a noble painted 
glass window—also taken out of the poor cathedral—representing 
the emperors Konrad J. Henry II]. and Frederick [1. the reputed 
founders and benefactors of the church. As the latter falls in 
the fourteenth century, the clerk of the church, by a pretty re- 
markable figure in logic, argued that the window must be at least 
as old as that period ; and when I, pursuing Ins argument, rejoined 
aye, perhaps 300 years older, for'that is the periods onrad I. 
“ quite right,” rejoined he, pleased with the suggestidfi, which he 
will doubtless henceforth treasure up for the future traveller. 
‘From this church we went to the Zwinger, 4 tower without 
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the wall. The walls are 22 feet thick, and, as it is now turned 
into a house of entertainment, several apartments are hewn out of 
the solid wall. From the top is a beautiful prospect ; nothing but 
an intervening forest prevents you from seeing W olfenbiittel. 

‘In the market is a fountain, whose w aters are caught in an 
immense brazen basin, at least 16 feet in diameter, it is said 
that it used to be struck with hammers in case of fire, that the 
mineis under ground in the Rammelsberg might hear it and come. 
It is reported to have been brought by the Devil, in one night, 
from Nordhausen,a distance of about 30 Engiish miles. My guide 
was very firm in the faith, but was able to adduce no better argu- 
ment, than that it was so related in a written writing. 

‘ It | is often, I do not know but commonly, said that it was at 
Goslar, that gunpowder was invented by Schwarz, the monk ; and 
that its first application was in the Rammelsberg mine. This, 
however, is entirely groundless. Gunpowder was ‘not applied to 
the uses of the Harz mines, till in the fifteenth centur y, two hun- 
dred years after the battle of Cressy.’ 


To this succeeds a description of the descent into the 
copper mines at Goslar, of which we extract a portion. 


‘July 4. We celebrated the independence of our native land 
by descending the mines at Rammelsberg. It was remarkable 
enough, that we found ona pane of glass in “one of the windows of 
our room written, * Vivat W ashington, bread and liberty,” such 
a one from * Baltimore, 1791.” it was a German name anda 
German thought: an American does not think of boasting of bread 
and liberty, and never knows, till he goes abroad, what a blessing 
he possesses in them; as no one knows how fresh water tastes, 
who has not had a fever six months, and drank every thing out of 
phials. We reached the Rammelsberg, which lies near two miles from 
the city at seven o’clock, and found no preparation made for our de- 
scent, and this cost us some delay. But one had as good complain 
of going fast before a gale at sea,as of delay in Germany. I heard 
a very intelligent and amiable man thank God, that the driving 
times of the French, when every thing moved as on wheels and 
wings, were past. 

‘ The mire at Rammelsberg is said in the popular tradition to 
have been discovered A. D. 968 ; but to the details of this tradition 
little credit is now given. It sets forth, that Ramm was a groom 
of the Emperor Otto I. and that having tied his horse on the side 
of a mountain, the horse with his hoof opened a nobler fountain, 
than that of Hippocrene of old, viz. a bed of silver and lead, of 
gold and copper. Now, as the mine was named for Ramm, so 
the city is said to have been named for his wife Gosa ; and anold 
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stone, pretending to be a monument erected to them by Otto, was 
for some time exhibited. The ores now procured from this mine 
are sulphuric, as was mentioned under the head of the Oker, I 
think the descent of a mine must form “an era in any man’s 
feelings,” as Mr. Ogilvie says his oration did in Charies Brown’s. 
t regretted that some accidental circumstances prevented our 
descent into the Rammelsberg from having its full effect on my 
imagination. The descent into the Biel’s hole, a dark, oloomy, 
horrible cavern, made a sort of preparation, and took off the wire 
edge of the feelings, which would have been excited by the first 
entrance into amine. ‘I'hen, as we were to make a considerable 
journey on foot, we did not think it prudent to fatigue ourselves 
by descending too far. ‘The entrance into this mine, being on the 
side of a mountain, you march upright into a long, d lark, dreary 
passage, partly cut through rock, firm enough to sustain the super- 
incumbent weight, partly supported by timbers at the sides and 
across the tops, and partly well arched round with the fragments 
of stone, broken out in digging it. ‘This passage is just high 
enough to walk without stooping, and four feet wide. It is floored 
in the middle with plank, and the sound of the little cars or 
wheels by which the ore is drawn out, rolling and echoing at a 
distance like an earthquake in the mountains, was erand and 
solemn. <As the car approached. the lamp of the miners twinkled 
more and more brightly, and [ felt a shaddet at their salutation in 
passing, * Gliick auf”? well up. ‘his was repeated to us by 
every miner we passed, and often on passing unobserved the 
mouth of some cross passage, a hollow voice would issue from it 
with his ominous salutation, and make a man tremble. After 
ss about twenty five fathoms in this direction, we reached 

a perpendicular descent with a windlass working, by which ore 
was brought UD, an d men like demons gathered round to receive 
it and carry it off. The Egyptian darkness of the hole, into 
which the tubs of the windlass descended, the feeble light of the 
spot where we stood, the struggle and tension of the chords by 
which the loaded buckets come up, the solitude and remoteness of 
the scene in the bowels of tne earth, where, if the mass above us 
fell, no human eye would rest again on our remains, united to 
produce impressions aie and powerful. We waited a mo- 
ment, and descended five ladders deep, and followed the pas- 
sages through New Vein. Above us and around us were long 
green icicles of the sulphate of copper, and the air was filled with 
mineral vapours. ‘These are said not to be unheaithy, existing 
probably in a state of great solution. ‘Ihe grandest sight in the 
mines tome was the water-wheels turned by the water of the 
mines, and applied to drawing up the ore, and pumping the lower 
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part of the works. Nothing is finer than the approach to such 
a great subterraneous wheel. It is first heard. The water, 
vexed and dashed upon it, roars down into its inferior channel, 
wearied, as it were, with being broken on this monstrous wheel 5 
and this noise is heard and echoed all along the passages to such 
a degree, that one thinks, as he comes nearer, that he is approach- 
ing a great cataract, into which another step will plunge him. 
But one not only heare the wheel, one feels it; a strong chilly un- 
dulation is communicated to the air of these sudterraneous caverns 
by the revolution of its broad and heavy wings. And when one 
approaches near enough to see it by the dim light of the lamp, 
the heavy sway of this great machine, the power with which it 
moves, and which it propagates, the gloom in which it is wrapt, 
which prevents one from seeing distinctly how it is hung, so that 
it seems rather some magical structure, which one di ‘eads ap- 
proaching ; all this works powerfully on the imagination. There 
is one other spectacle, particularly in these mines, which we 
were put fortunate enough to see. As the ore is very compact 
and hard, it is impossible to break it off without some me- 
chanical means of great efficacy. The ordinary process of 
drilling and blowing is too tedious and expensive for the worth 
of the ore. They accordingly apply fire. <A large heap of pine 
wood is piled up under the “roof of. the excavation, which they 
wish farther to loosen, and this is set on fire. Onecan imagine 
the terror and grandeur which must exist in the aspect of a raging 
fire, in one of these subterraneous caves, filled with sulphuric a 
pitchy vapours, and producing an intolerable suffocating heat. W 
got the miners, who are here obliged to work stark naked, to a 
dle a torch or two and wave about in the darkness ; ; this, howev er, 
afforded but a faint image of the real fire setting, as it 1s called. 


* * * cd * 


‘At about 12 we arrived at Clausthal!, and after dinner descend- 
ed one hundred fathoms into the Carolina mine ; itis 288 deep, but 
there were repairs below, which prevented our descending : thus 
fate seemed to oppose our fulfilling the wish of going to the bottom 
of the thing. Our guides. who were not regularly “posted in that 
part of the mine, lost their w ay once, a very comfortable circum- 
stance, a quarter of a mile under ground. We came up another 
mine, and made our egress into the open air, a quarter of a mile 
nearly, from the place. where we entered. It was the Dorothea 
we came up, the deepest and richest of the Harz mines. After 
coming up from the mines we visited the mint, a smal! esta’ lish 
ment of old date. About $11,000, mostly in silver pieces of i about 
halfa Spanish dollar in value, are coined w eekly, an d paid out in 
wages to the labourers ; two hundred of the latier were decsanid 
the day we were there.’ 
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‘ id 
Arr. XV.—1. Construction construed, and Constitutions vindi- 
cated. By John Taylor, author of the Enquiry and Arator. 
Richmond, 1820, Svo, pp. 344. 
2. Observations on Public Principles and Characters, with 
reference to recent events. November, 1820, pp. 62. 


Eacu period of history has some topic of predominant 
interest, which indicates the prevailing spirit of the age. 
Certain words at different epochs are so frequently repeated 
that they become quite familiar, and appear in every page of 
contemporary annals, ahd then go out of use altogether except 
in history. Others rise up and mark the precedence of new 
ideas which are universally entertained in their turn, and give 
an impulse to all the movements of society. Carrying the 
banner of the cross against infidels, discovering new conti- 
nents, and a new rout to India, papal bulls and excommuni- 
cations had each their period of preeminence. Few in these 
days think much about excommunications, but when this 
term carried terror to the boldest minds, no use was made of 
another word, that is now of constant occurrence,and which is 
likely to go further and last longer, than any that has hitherto 
occupied the thoughts of mankind. Constitution is the 
watchword of the day; this began to come into use pretty 
freely about sixty years ago, and has ever since been repeat- 
ed in various quarters, till itis at length in the mouths of every 
people, is uttered in all dialects from the harsher ones of the 
Teutonic nations, to the more flowing tongues of Spain and 
Italy, and is reechoed from every hill and valley in the civil- 
ized parts of the earth. 

The present aspect of the world, we mean that part of it 
possessed by the European race, whether inhabiting the old 
continent or the new, is deeply interesting to the philosophic 
observer. Under considerable varieties of feature and com- 
plexion, it every where offers a sympathetic expression. If 
we elevate ourselves to take a bird’s eye view of it, we shall 
discern on all sides the progress of amelioration or at least a 
strugzle for it. We shall hear the same cry for a constitution, 
even by some who know not precisely what it means ; we shall 
perceive a universal feeling for a representation, sometimes 
without the understanding how to originate or define it; we 
shall observe on all this vast theatre a practical demonstration, 
or a vague yet strong conviction, that men have certain rights, 
which they are nobler and happier for enjoying, and among 
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all these various nations and climes, an irksome consciousness 
of the impolicy, and a determined struggle against the spirit 
of monopoly, whether it exist in governments, religion, or 
commerce ; the progress of this struggle commonly beginning 
against the first of these by those who are most enthralled, 
and terminating with the last, by those who are most enlight- 
ened, who of course have already emancipated themselves 
from tyranny under the two former. 

At the same time we shall discover throughout this whole 
survey, the vain and pernicious efforts of all governments, ex- 
cept those in North America, to counteract the spirit of the 
age. This opposition of sovereigns exhibits various degrees 
of alertness and violence in resisting the progress of reform, 
but all of them resist it; allof them look at innovation on 
the part of their subjects with aversion, and suffer it with re- 
luctance.* Some of these are influenced only by the love of 
quiet, others are goaded by the thirst of power, whilst others 
are infatuated with the belief, that they can return to those 
times, when their subjects, habituated to acquiescence, were 
satisfied or discontented, as affairs were prosperous or other- 
wise, but without thinking that they had aay responsibility, 
or any right of interference in either case. As to quiet, itis 
not the characteristic of an age of improvement, but so long 
as governments attempt to resist the feelings of the period 
in which they live,they must govern not only in a state of 
perpetual irritation, but run the risk of the most dreadful 
calamities, and eventual destruction, ‘The means of inquiry 
are too widely diffused, the spirit of improvement is too strong 
to be stifled. Mwia vestigia retrorsum is the present motto of 
mankind ; their views have all taken one direction; the im- 
pulse is more or less strong according to their knowledge, 
and if those who are at the ‘head attempt to check its onward 
course, they will be borne down and trampled under foot. 

* The famous declaration of a very distinguished member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society to the Spanish Cortez, which must have been 
dictated ina phrenzy of arrogance or of fear, and was afterwards retracted, 
is one striking instance. A still more remarkable, though more temperate 
and detailed exposition of the views of the courts of Europe, may be found 
in the confidential letter of the Austrian Minister, Prince Metternich, to 
the Minister of the Grand Duke of Baden, and which was probably a 
circular to the German powers. This document, inserted in some of 
our papers (among others the Boston Daily Advertiser of Oct. 25, 1820) 


from the English ones, bears all the marks of authenticity, and develops 
perfectly the actual views of the sovereigns of Europe. 
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To understand this disagreement between ancient institutions 
and modern opinions, let uscaich ahasty glance at their origin, 
‘Lhe reader must not be alarmed if we take him some way 
back in chronology ; we slali soon get through, we shall make 
but one step from the Appenines to the Alps, and from thence 
to the Pyrenees 5 having neither time nor inclination to lead 
him up and down the interm diate hills and vallies.—After 
the Roman empire was finally subverted, and arts and letters 
were buried in the ruins of its military power, its vast prov- 
inces became independent and began to govern themselves, 
in the deep obscurity of what are ecimphatically called the 
dark ages. All of them were barbarous, though in a different 
degree ; the barbarity of some was of the kind which precedes 
civilization, that of others, the kind which follows its extinc- 
tion. Each had its appropriate vices of ferocity or corrup- 
tion. ‘Lhe fragments near the centre were, as might be 
expected, the most populous and the least extensive ; some of 
thein comprising only a walled city and a few gardens. These 
small states obtained nominally a republican form of govern. 
ment, which, imperfect as it was, procured them some distinc- 
tion ; yet in reality they were only the strongholds of factions, 
which did litthe more than vary. the materials, that composed 
the anarchy of Europe. Society had two modifications, 
In Gaul, Britain, Lusitania, and Germany, the people were 
in the shepherd, or the first stages of the agricultural state ; 
on the regulations of which had been engrafted a few cus- 
toms and laws of the misiress of the world, while those 
provinces were held by her legions, In Italy the ruins of 
Roman jurisprudence and military civilization governed a 
people. evervated by luxury, fallen into decaf and overrun by 
rude invaders, who brought many of their own rudest customs 
to patch the tattered robes of the imperial jurisdiction. The 
condition of Europe was thus composed on one side of warlike, 
ferocious tribes, under numerous chieftains, who had received 
some maxims and laws from their conquerors; and on the 
other, of an enervated, ruined people, vanquished in their turn, 
and forced to admit, with their new masters, many new cus- 
toms. ‘The cause of liberty was every way a loser. The 
privileges of Roman citizens, greatly diminished during the 
decline of the empire, were finally destroyed under Gothic in- 
vasion: while the eager followers of the transalpine leaders 
were forced gradually to renounce the primitive equity and 
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rude equality they had enjoyed at home, to become subser- 
vient to unmitigated military usurpation. 

While the course of events thus led to the extension of 
universal servitude, the christian faith was making its steady 
progress over the ruins of paganism, destined to become 
eventually the great instrument of human freedom. But the 
simplicity of the apestolic era was gradually corr rn and in 
the unhappy ages that followed, the purest of all religions was 
more and more perverted to accomplish the designs of world- 
ly ambition. 'Uhe shades of ignorance continued to grow 
deeper, till at length the light of knowledge Was almost w holly 
extinguished, and its feeble rays glimmered only within the 
pale of the church. ‘Though there was no longer any instruc- 
tion, there still remained a difference of intellect among meny 
and all those, in whom mind predominated over animal force, 
were led to devote themselves to the service of the church ; 
which was daily increasing in strength, deriving exclusive 
advantage from the gener: ul ignorance, violence, ond slavery 
that prevailed, and laying the foundations with only spiritual 
means of the most singular and formidable power, that ever 
oppressed mankind. 

The church and the modern states of Europe began their 
existence together in these obscure and disgraceful ages. 
The former “organized by degrees her vast and complic ated 
hierarchy, continually extended her possessions, and at length 
obtained, directly or indirectly, a sovereign sway over all 
Europe. The latter were formed amid continual wars, the 
weaker chief subdued by their more powerful rivals, till at 
length their princes accumulated suflicient power to cotroul 
the barons into a conditional submission, and thus laid the 
basis of the feudal system. All power was divided between 
the baron and the priest, while the peasant was the slave of 
both. A prince defended his subjects, as his property, em- 
ployed them with as little consultation as he would his cattle, 
and held them in much the same consideration. Their minds 
were kept in absolute subjection, and their persons, property, 
and opinions, were all under the control of the clergy and 
nobility. 

Trusting that the brevity of this sketch may be some offset 
for its triteness, we come to the inferences for which it was 
traced ; that the present governments of Europe were founded 
in ages of ignorance and turbulence, without any participation 
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of the people; aclass of mankind which, though rather nu- 
merous, became obsolete soon after the fall of the Roman 
republic, and did not again come into fashion, for some six- 
teen or seventeen centuries. "The circumstances of society, the 
deplorable ruin and degradation into which it had fallen, 
did not perhaps admit of any better system, than the feudal 
and ecclesiastical dominion, which assumed the command. 
The leading principle of both was entire submission on the 
part of the ‘rascal many’ to their lay or clerical lords ; 
who in return for this obedience did their utmost to guard 
them against the violence and injustice of all but themselves. 
As the feudal princes became confirmed in their power, they 
perfected its organization with a view to promote their own 
interest. What was usage, grew into regulation, and expe- 
rience slowly accumulated a code of laws, and a system of 
administration. ‘The object of both was exclusively to es- 
tablish the authority and enlarge the power of the sovereign.* 
To extend these, the subjects were sometimes treated with 
indulgence and humanity, but even in more recent and com- 
parativ ely enlightened periods, their prosperity was regarded 
with jealousy and apprefliension; and at this day many 
governments are only reconciled to the acquisition of wealth 
by their subjects, through the ingenuity of their financiers, 
who cautiously avert the danger of its too rapid accumula- 
tion. 

As instruction was increased in the slow advances towards 
greater tranquillity and civilization, its efforts were directed 
to surround every thing relating to government with mystery, 
and to exclude more effectually all, save the privileged classes, 
from any participation in it. Kings ruled by divine right. 
Birth decided station, without reference to talents or qualities. 
The laws were gradually more deeply hid under idle forms 
and endless tautology, and even their prayers were obliged 
to be said in a language the people did not understand, 
The whole science of government was directed to keeping 
the subject in a state of perpetual pupilage. They could 
neither sow nor reap, except what was permitted, and could 
not displace themselves from the spot where chance had 


* A memorable example of the enduring influence of first causes may 
be seen in the history of the Frénch and English parliaments ; the former 
were called to extend the power of the sovereign, the latter for its restric- 
tion ; the first lessened the political weight uf the barons, the latter increas- 
ed it. 
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doomed them to vegetate. ‘The governments that boasted of 
being the most enlightened, gave as prools of their skill and 
perfect administration, that they controlled even the minutest 
operations in their empires, the people were entirely passive 
instruments under their direction; and whether it was to 
make war and peace, or to settle a village broil; whether it 
was to raise an army, or repair a milestone; every thing 
emanated from their sole and immediate authority, and left 
their subjects only slaves or children, according as_ the 
sovereign might shew himself humane or cruel, a father or a 
tyrant. 

We have pushed aside many intruding thoughts and details, 
that we might sooner reach the level of our own times. ‘The 
reformation and the abolition of the feudal system, neither of 
which are yet complete, did inuch for the rights and improve- 
ment of mankind. ‘The abuses in the name of religion being the 
most intolerable, and the remedy the most obvious, were first 
corrected ; and though only a lesser portion of Europe was 
enfranchised from the papal dominion, its pressure on those 
who remained was diminished, and its infallible paramount 
pretensions forever ruined. Protestantism and personal free- 
dom were early established in England, whose insular posi- 
tion from the time of the armada to the gunboats of Napoleon 
had protected her against all serious attack from abroad, 
and by securing ber inhabitants against the various attempts 
of the catholic sovereigus of Europe, to restore the ancient 
supremacy of the Pope, enabled her illustrious men to mature 
and apply those principles of libe«vty, that have advanced 
her so high in prosperity and fame. Nor were the advan- 
tages wholly confined to her own subjects ; the example was 
before the world, to shame despotism in less fortunate nations, 
and gradually increase among them the desire of imitation. 
Holland, that ¢alluvion of the Rhine,’ was protestant and 
free ; and by indefatigable industry, courage and constancy, 
defended her territory against the sea, and her civil and reli- 
gious freedom against Spair and the Inquisition. But the terri- 
tory was too small, the people too exclusively commercial, to 
have a stable, leading influence in the affairs of the world. 

The example of England was to be improved in a distant 
Jand, where the principles of her institutions could be carried 
without the incumbrances that impeded their action at home. 
The remnants of the feudal and ecclesiastical polity chequer- 
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ed the whole fabric of the English government, and though 
the edifice was ample and convenient, the rights and comforts 
of a large portion of the inhabitants were sacrificed to pre- 
serve a part of the ancient materials, which the reformation 
and the revolution had spared, and which were far more pic- 
turesque than useful. This discordance in her institutions 
produced frequent troubles, and in some of those periods, 
when a collision with the encroachments of arbitrary power 
became most vioient, several of her purest and most unyield- 
ing spirits expatriated themselves, to enjoy their principles 
in a wilderness. Many things which were only theory at 
home, they here put in practice; and the soundest and lofti- 
est ideas of liberty that could be found in the works of states- 
men and philosophers, which the writers themselves perhaps 
considered almost visionary and hopeless, were developed 
and realized. 

When in process of time the hankering after arbitrary 
power led to the attempts to disfranchise full grown colonies, 
the design terminated in their complete severance. ‘This 
event gave them an opportunity, by which they profited, of 
carrying into the fullest effect a perfect republican system, 
where the principle was for the first time plainly laid down 
and thoroughly enforced, that government was the property 
of the people, and not the people the property of government ; 
that their privileges were a matter of right, not of favour; 
that there could be no exclusive ones; and that the govern- 
ment being for the good of the nation and not the pleasure of 
the sovereign, was subject to alterations which they might 
deem necessary, was administered by their agents, who might 
do wrong and were amenable for it, and that all power and 
honour emanated from them and returned to them. 

The interest of this struggle was felt by every nation in 
proportion to its intelligence, and involved many of them in 
its progress. ‘Those, who had assisted in producing the 
result, began before the first days of triumph were passed, to 
deprecate its consequences, which, they soon perceived with 
uneasy feelings, would have a wider bearing than they had 
contemplated. A body of very distinguished witnesses, fas- 
cinated with what they saw of a state of society, so different 
from any they had known, returned to Europe, eager to intro- 
duce the novelties they admired. The situation of that re- 
gion was daily exhibiting in stronger contrast the existence 
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of decrepit institutions, and the rapid progress of liberal 
principles. ‘Lhe forims of ancient abuses all remained, yet 
were half concealed by the benevolent spirit of amelioration. 
The fetters were not removed, but they were loosened and 
covered to prevent their chafing. Privilege was so accom- 
panied with courtesy, that it seemed on the same level with 
those who were under it. The wildest opinions were pro- 
mulgated, and the wit with which they were seasoned, while 
it increased their dangerous currency, only made them 
laughed at. Every body was speculating about improve- 
ments, even those who were to lose by it. Commerce had so 
increased the intercourse between nations, that all were 
accessible to the same ideas, and tinged with similar opinions. 
Greater mildness of administration served to excite the desire 
of substantial changes. ‘Those who held the helm saw the 
tempest approaching, but only decked the ship with colours, 
without lightening it of its overload. ‘The position of France, 
where the storm was first to burst and produce such incon- 
ceivable misery and devastation, was the most striking. The 
prosperity of that nation had never gone higher; the riches 
she drew from a single island exceeded the produce of all the 
rest of the Antilles ; her king was virtuous and beneficent ; 
her noblesse accomplished and humane ; the hierarchy indul- 
gent and careless; philosophy and the arts in the highest 
estimation and success; but the barbarous organization of 
earlier ceuturies obtruded its odious and absurd injustice in 
the midst of every part of this smiling scene. By a fatuity, 
or a fatality about those who governed, incredible, if it were 
not now to be traced in almost every government, not a form 
was altered, not a burden removed, though an evasion of 
either was smiled at. or disregarded. France might be com- 
pared to a city on the banks of a majestic river; pleasure 
and wealth were within the walls, mirth and luxury around. 
The current was placid, and refiected from its smooth sur- 
face every image to the heedless, sportive multitude, but the 
rains had fallen on the distant mountains, the rivulets were 
flowing in torrents to the swelling stream, whose silent, rapid 
rising excited no alarm, till in one dreadful moment its fury 
burst impetuously through every barrier, overwhelmed the 
whole in one wide destruction. 

After five and twenty years of various fortune, but ultimate 
success in a contest with France, the sovereigns of Europe 
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shudder at revolution and try to avoid it, not only by refus- 
ing any change, but by seeking to retrieve some things they 
have lost. They wish to restore what has escaped from their 
power, carry back their people to habits of earlier ti:ves, and 
stifle the progress of modern inquiry. As well might they 
attempt to gather up the light with their hands, which has 
burst through the crevices of a ruined edifice, and throw it 
without the wails.* Their subjects aided them against for- 
eign conquest and oppression, but with an expectation of 
receiving increased privileges, as a reward. The extraordi- 
nary events of the late war in Europe, which transposed the 
people of every nation, and moved the most energetic portion 
of the population over every part of the continent, gave an 
opportunity for comparison, and a freedom of judging be- 
tween different nations. A feeling of rivalship was excited 
that extended beyond the mere desire of gaining a battle. 
The privileges of those who enjoyed the greatest liberty and 
prosperity, became a source of envy, and they who were 
subjected to arbitrary rule began to perceive their degrada- 


tion. 
This desire of political freedom is not met with wise prepa- 


rations for yielding to it with safety, and endeavours to cone 
ciliate the subject by a progressive gratification of his wishes, 


* There are few sovereigns and courtiers who are not behind the spirit 
of their times. In questions of reform they hesitate at trifling sacrifices, 
though it may endanger their whole power; in these cases they adopt the 
sportive maxims of the celebrated minister of Maria Teresa, Count Kau- 
nitz, ‘never todo any thing themselves that they can make any body 
else do, and never to do any thing to day that they can possibly put off 
till tomorrow.’ Joseph Il. of Austria formed an exception; he was a 
patriot prince, whose mind was contemporary with the age in which he 
lived, and greatly in advance of that of his own country. Perhaps all his 
measures Were not wise, and as they went to reforms in administration, 
they were of course blamed by his courtiers, but his views were enlight- 
ened and beneficent. We may cite two or three examples in trifling mat- 
ters, where princes have recently shewn themselves behind the present 
state of intelligence. The Dutchess of Angouleme, anxious to have an 
heir, who would have inherited the throne of France, made a vow of a 
silver statue to the Virgin at Nismes, if her wishes could be accomplished. 
After the assassination of the Duke de Berri, his heart was preserved in a 
vase at Notre Dame, and his bowels sent as a present to the city of Lisle to 
be preserved there! Both these things might have seemed natural in the 
twelfth century, but in France at the present day they could only pro- 
voke bitter ridicule. The present King of England in multiplying Knights 
of the Bath, in imitation of the continental courts, gave these * blushing 
ribbons,’ very little more value than they had in the haberdasher’s shop, 
and introduced a foppery repugnant to the hahits of his country. 
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but by jealous precautions to counteract them. 'The most 
slavish maxims of government are revived and enforced to 
oppose the free spirit of the age, and a standing army is the 
maw reliance of sovereigns. But though this might have been 
the means of originally obtaining their power, when the peo- 
ple were either passive, or perhaps glad to assist a monarch 
against his nobles, still how vain must it be eventually, in 
opposition to the general feeling of the times, when know- 
ledge and commerce are so widely diffused, afd a love of 
free inquiry is the characteristic of the day. It is a melan- 
choly, though we fear an indis utable fact, that there is not 
at this period a government in Europe, that would stand six 
months without the support of a military force. Their views 
then must be erroneous, or their abuses enormous. In the 
actual state of the world even military power is not secure, if 
public opinion be decidedly against it. The army itself is not 
wholly mercenary, but may be infected with sympathy for 
the citizens. Nay in desperate cases it may become reform- 
er itself. We have lately seen the flame of liberty, where it 
was thought to be quite extinct. suddenly gleam from the 
bayonets of Spain, Naples, aud Portugal. Military despots 
may well be alarmed, when they thus see the instruments of 
oppression become the means of resistance. 

There is too much knowledge spread throughout Europe, 
to allow any hope of its being extinguished. The people in 
different ranks (in some countries the higher rather than the 
lower) are wishing for reform. Freedom of commerce, right 
of expatriation, abolition of degrading privileges, a system of 
representation or a constitution, exemption from excessive tax- 
ation are wants more or less strongly and distinctly felt, accord- 
ing to circumstances. All of these principles are opposed to 
the devouring abuse of great standing armies, which have 
been carried to their maximum of late years, and exhaust the 
resources of the state. To achieve these great points, they 
have a long effort to maintain, but they must finally succeed ; 
they have tocombat against greedy monopoly, against arrogant 
privileges, odious sinecures, heartless courtiers, and against 
large armies supported from the sweat of their brow, and the 
blood of their veins; they ‘wrestle against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places ;’? but it is 
the cause of God. and he will give them the victory. 
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‘The force of circumstances is so strong, and often so salu- 
tary, that it acts as a corrective, in spite of the narrow big- 
otry which refuses to abolish what is obsolete, and it prevents 
the evils of dow nright resistance, by producing the licensed 
evasion of injurious Jaws. The sanguinary enactments of 
the old penal codes, the usury laws, and many others are ex- 
amples of this kind Justice could not be administered if 
the judges themselves did not assist in these evasions. In 
more cases, than in the famous one in England, under the 
Orders in Council, the daily transactions in various depart- 
ments, are a system of simulation and dissimulation,’ owing 
to the obstinacy of retaining statutes superseded by the pro- 
gress of society. Yet such practices must introduce the most 
dangerous confusion. Even in the most enlightened country 
in Europe, this pertinacious protection of black-letter pro- 
geny is often exhibited, sometimes odiously, sometimes ludi- 
crously. ‘here are many profoundly learned persons in 
that country, who believe that justice could not be adminis- 
tered, except in a preposterous wig. But there is a striking 
instance that may be cited. When bills are sent from the 
Commons to the Lords, it is supposed, that the whole house 
comes in a body ; a dozen or fifteen members usually compose 
this deputation. When in the vestibule, the door-keeper 
announces them, the Lord Chancellor repeats it, and then 
taking in his hand a rusty, tarnished cushion about a foot 
square with the royal arms embroidered on it, makes his way 
to the bar, impeded by his cumbrous robes, and agitating the 
rast wig which covers his head and shoulders. and holds up this 
emblem "of the throne, towards which the deputation advance, 
bowing three times, the chancellor returning each bow. The 
chairman, after reading the title of the bill, hands it to the 
chancellor, and retreats backwards, bowing three times again 
to the sacred emblem, the chancellor also again bowing each 
time in return. They are shut out in the vestibule; the 
chancellor then regains his place on the woolsack, (to which 
uncomfortable seat he is eternally condemned, because the 
woollen manufacture was formeriy the staple of England,) and 
reads the title of the bill brought up from the lower house. 
The door-keeper next announces another message from the 
Commons; the same grotesque mummery is repeated by the 
same persons, and often for a dozen times in succession, for 
many bills are occasionally sent up at once. Now with such 
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a plain, direct, business-like manner, as the English gener- 
ally have adopted. it is laughable to see them carrying on, for 
half an hour together, this solemn baby-play. An English- 
man will talk very scorniully of the pious frolic of Ferdinand, 
in embroidering a petticoat for the Virgin ; but he is not 
struck at seeing the two houses of the great parliament of the 
empire daily acting this awkward, tedious farce. There are, 
no doubt, some who would contend, that it could not be done 
away without subverting the monarchy; and perhaps they 
may be right. When some of the fundamental maxims of a 
government are avowed fictions, it is difficult to Know what 
to touch; when a tower is partly sustained by the ivy that 
has grown eut of its ruins, the removal of a weed may loosen 
a key-stone, and shatter the whole fabric. 

But the most remarkable incongruity between ancient in- 
stitutions and modern practices is to be found in the freedom 
of the press. ‘The wide use of this irresistible instrument 
will finally unmask every unsound and superannuated prin- 
ciple, and these must either be renounced, or the former 
restrained in its career; and which is most likely to happen, 
we leave to the judgment of our readers. We hardly consider 
enough the prodigious and rapid strides which the press has 
made within the last half century. Before that period, even 
the debates in the British Parliament were only taken by 
stealth, and published in one or two journals of confined 
circulation, Now they are openly and minutely given, and 
their bold and sometimes factious language, under all the 
authority of distinguished names, is carried daily to every 
tavern and alehouse in the kingdom. When the actions of a 
sovereign were known only to his courtiers, when the mon- 
arch, like every thing unknown, was held to be magnifi- 
cent ; when royalty, concealed within the precincts of a court, 
was hid from vulgar gaze, and surrounded with as much 
mystery as a Hindoo idol, it might inspire awe and rever- 
ence. But now that all its actions are exposed, all its aspects 
portrayed. all its foibles exaggerated, all its vices proclaimed, 
and a broad publicity transmits all ifs concerns with the 
velocity of the wind, from the purlieus of the court, to the 
remotest dwelling in the empire,’ what is to be thought of 
some of its attributes? What becomes of the divine right of 
kings? Where is the maxim that the king can do no wrong? 
What befalls the fountain of honour, if it is asserted to be 
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only a mass of impurity? What more monstrous inconsisten- 
cy can be conceived, than that of the deplorable investigation 
lately conducted in the British Parliament with the original 
principles of monarchy ?* The governments of Europe must 
either turn back, or assume new modifications ; they must 
either arrest the progress of inquiry and publicity, or be able 
to bear its Investigations. ‘The maxims of the fourteenth, 
and the opinions of the nineteenth centuries will not harmonise 
together; one of them must be discarded. 

Vo reform is the most delicate, the most difficult of all 
tasks, and requires the highest energy, purity of character, 
and sagacity in those, who under take it. ‘The misfortune is, 
that though the people are discontented and disdainful at the 
actual state of things, they have neither the habits nor the 
intelligence requisite for a higher condition. Look at France, 
with more intelligence than many other nations ; see how 
imperfectly, after all their sufferings, they understand the 
rights of person, how destitute they are of the materials to 
form juries, one of the simplest elements of a free eovern- 
ment. Some of their orators in opposition are mere epau- 
letted dragoons and grenadiers, without any elevation of 
principle or view, above those of a daring, enterprising, 
intelligent soldier. With feelings exactly suited to the narrow 
mechanism of military discipline, and actually vain of being 
under such a despot as Napoleon !+ The process of prepar- 
ing a nation, that has been long degraded. for even a partial 
degree of freedom, must be slow and cautious. It can never 
be safe or effectual to raise them above the position of serfs 
or soldiers, unless they have the rudiments of instruction ; 
this alone can fit them to discharge their duty, as men and 
citizens. 

We may turn from the difficulties in which Europe is in- 
volved, with sentiments of gratitude, that we are exempted, 

* Far be it from us to throw out any taunt against the English nation, 
in the deep humiliation these events have caused it, in the eyes of the 
world. We would rather draw a veil over the tr nsient shame of the 
land of our ancestors, and sympathize with the proud and virtuous minds, 
who are now stung with mortification at the aspect their government 
exhibits. We may hope, however, tha’ we shail hear no more fer some 
time of our ‘ want of the Corinthian capital ;? and when the most facetious 
of her statesmen resumes his seat in Parliament, he will not perhaps again 
go out of his way to utter his wonted gibes on ‘ the simplicity of an 
American President” 

An instance of this kind may be found on the 29th page of the 67th 
number of the Edinburgh Keview. 
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and sincere wishes that she may be relieved from them. . We 
are carrying on an experiment, successfully, that has been 
often denounced as rash and visionary. Yet it has out-lived 
many of those who predicted its early destruction. Our 
government has moved on, acquiring ease froin habit, confi- 
dence from practice, and estimation from experience. It has 
been developed under very trying circumstances, has lived 
down two powerful, embittered parties, and continued un- 
changed, while the proudest monarchies of the old continent 
have been riven to their foundations, and are now perplexed 
with the fear of change, and all its unknown consequences. 
Our parties are at last united in their interpretation of all 
the principles of the federal government ; and in despite of 
so many assertions, that our interests were irreconcileable, 
after so many prophecies of disunion and civil war, we have 
just chosen a President, in all the states of this vast confed- 
eration, unanimously. Our system daily obtains greater 
confidence and attachment in the minds of the citizens, who 
feel its benefits, and perceive more and more its natural 
strength ; a strength, which it owes to being exonerated from 
those artificial appendages, whether they come under the 
head of ecclesiastical, military, and feudal entailments, or 
exclusive hereditary prerogatives; devices, which seem to 
constitute the force of Europe, but are in reality the danger- 
ous sources of her evils. Our government demonstrates, 
that where abuses are not to be defended, standing armies 
are useless; where favouritism, prodigality, and injustice are 
not practised at the expense of the people, all the acquisitions 
of industry, or the possessions ‘of inheritance, however vast 
or however humble, and all the rights of person are entirely 
secure. Its action shews it to be the strongest government 
in the world. While we enjoy its direct advantages, other 
nations may look to it as a bright example of what is practi- 
cable, and a strong encouragement to proceed in the career 
of reformation. 

We have been excited to make these remarks, rather by 
the turn which our own state politics have been taking, by the 
interest awakened by the revision of the constitution of 
Massachusetts, and by the proposal of a similar revision in 
some of the neighbouring states, than because they form a 
very apt preface to the short notice we proposed to ourselves 
of the works, of which we have placed the titles at the head of 
our articie. 
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The first of them, entitled ¢ Construction Construed,’ &c. 
is the production of a respectable planter in Virginia, who 
has published two other works, one political, and the other 
agricultural ; the latter of which is advantageously known. 
The present book might perhaps have promised itself great 
currency, if it had been written more clearly, Lt exhibits 
deep thought, clothed in such a redundancy and incongruity 
of metaphor, and such an unfortunate obscurity of languaxe, 
that it must be far too difficult for common readers, The 
author is evidently honest and independent in hts principles, 
but narrow, bigoted, and impracticable in his views. Judg- 
ing from this work. we should consider him of the straightest 
sect of the anti-federalists ; a party, which, however formid- 
able it may have once been, is, we presume, in profession at 
least, now quite extinct He however seenis to be a staunch 
believer in all its doctrines, aud we infer generally from all 
his opinions on the topics here treated, that he would hold 
the union very cheap, if it was not subject to certain favourite 
conditions of his own; conditions which he rather broadly 
hints may be taken, as a sine qua non of its continuance 

One node of giving anidea of a book is to repeat its table 
of contents; as this is not long, we shall rescrt to it in the 
present case. The work is divided into the following sections : 


‘1. The principles of our constitutions. 
2. Construction. 
$8. Sovereignty. 
4. The Union. 
5. Division, and limitation of power. 
6. Property. 
7. The bank decision.—Corporation. 
8. The bank decision.—Sovereignty of spheres. 
9. The bank decision —Supremacy. 
10. The bank decision,—Common defence and general welfare, 
Necessary and proper. Convenient. National. 
11. The bank decision.—Precedents. 
12, Protecting duties and bounties. 
13. Assumption of judicial powers, and patronage by legisla- 
tures. 
14. The laws of nations. 
15. The Missouri question. 
16. The distresses of the United States.’ 


If our readers are a little in the dark, it is not our fault, 


and we can assure them, in point of obviousness, it is a fair 
sample of the chapters at large. 
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The main object of the author is to excite the public to a 
jealous watchfulness of the federal government, which, he 
contends, is making encroachments on the independence of 
the states, and verging towards consolidation. This, he 
argues, is principally shewn in the incorporation of the Na- 
tional bank, in protecting duties and bounties, in granting 
pensions, and in attempting to prevent the extension of slave- 
ry. The first of these points he labours most, but exagger- 
ates them all, and carries a kind of steady, systematic ex- 
travagance to every topic he treats. He thinks that neither 
the federal nor the state governments have a rig!it to grant 
any incorporation ; that the public debt should be destroyed, 
because the funding system was founded in fraud; that the 
army and navy should be abolished; that pensions are a 
robbery, salaries an evil, public improvements a bauble, and 
manufactures a nuisance. In short, we think the kind of 
government he might like would be a curiosity. There is a 
lurking inclination towards the Chinese system, though not 
very explicitly shown. At page 340 he quotes Sir G. Staunton, 
to prove, that * China maintained a standing army of one 
million of infantry, and eight hundred thousand cavalry ;? 
that China had no pecuniary corporations ; that the taxes in 
China, France, and England were as 5, 16,34. From these 
facts he infers, that a Chinese empire, with its eight hundred 
thousand cavalry, is better than our system, under the control 
of the * eleemosynarians.’ 

The author goes into a very elaborate course of reasoning 
to prove that the incorporation of the United States Bank is 
unconstitutional, and he examines minutely the decision of 
the judges in the case of the Maryland tax. We are inclined 
to believe the official opinion the true one, though it is a 
question that affords a fine field for nice distinctions, defini- 
tion of terms, and presumptive meanings. Mr. Taylor would 
have done more service, bad he confined himself to a comment 
on the enormous abuses which have taken place in the bank- 
ing system in many of the states, as well as in the first man- 
agement of the bank of the United States, on the mischief 
and injury which arises from establising banks without 
capital, and the consequent laws suspending the course of 
justice, which become almost inevitable, after an emission of 
spurious paper has involved all property in the ancertainty 
of shifting prices, and produced locally, an entire derange- 
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ment of relative value. In his anxiety to render the banking 
system odious, he has net been quite ingenuous in stating all 
the circumstances connected with the national bank. He 
asserts that the states must become the victims of monopoly 
aud aristocracy, if the general government lave a right to 
establish among them pecuniary corporations which they 
cannot tax 3 and no person, ignorant of the facts, weuld gather 
from any thing he has said. that ihe bank was already taxed 
for the benefit of the public, to the full amount which it could 
bear. The citizens of the United States, by their represen- 
tatives in Congress, agree that it would promote the general 
good to have a national bank. In return for the privileges : 
they confer on the stockholders, they impose conditions, : 
which have made the charter considered by capitalists as a x 
hard bargain. Yet for further precaution the charter is Fe 
granted for a short period, at the end of which it can only be 
renewed by the consent of government, a consent which 
certainly will not be obtained without a full equivalent. 
Now after having decided, as a matter of expediency, that such 
‘a bank will be for the gencral good, and having thus taxed A 
it in Congress to the extent it will bear, can the same citizens e 
go into their state legislatures and tax the same institution : 
= A over again without manifest absurdity ? 
x Another portion of his work, which contains much sounder 
Lo ae reasoning, is against a general tariff of protecting duties. 
| Yet here also he runs ‘into extremes. A manufacturing 

corporation is, in his opinion, another violation of the sove- | 

reignty of the people, existing at the expense of the rest of 5 

the community, and lit'le better employed than in spinning . 
and weaving burthens for the public. He considers a corpo- 
| ration a kind of Trojan horse, full of danger to the state. 

We should be very sorry if this were the case, for in Massachu- 

setts we should be able to muster a body of this kind of cavalry, 

almost as numerous as his corps of Chinese horse. Mr. 

Taylor has elsewhere produced able documents on this topic, 

and between the representations of the opponents of the pro- 

jected tariff on one side, and the statements of its patrons on 

the other, we presume that Congress will be able to fix, 

without much difficulty, the scale of duties, that will best pro- 

mote the general welfare. 

It may relieve the austerity of these topics, to give some 
specimens of the style of this work ; which we should not do 
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if we did not fear that it might find imitators, of which we 
shall nave presently to produce an instance. ‘The first chapter 
of the work is entitled «The principles of the revolution :’ 
and the first sentence will shew the kind of style in which 
it is written. ‘These are the keys of construction and the 
locks of liberty? We subjoin two or three short passages, 
taken almost at hazard, to shew the manner in which this 
grave treatise on government is composed. 


‘But having, in these cases, rubbed off the rust, spread over the 
sovereignty of the people by ignorance and monopolies, it ought 
not to be lost under a new incrustation composed of phantoms, 
kneaded by selfishness, and spread hy construction and inference, 
Let us recollect that this composition, if left undisturbed, indu- 
rates with wonderful celerity.’ p. 35. 


And again. 


Human societies were originally constituted with a view to the 
interest of one ora few, and governments were consequently 
founded in the simple principle of subordivation. They were 
splendid statues, the people were pedestals, and a succession of 
convulsions, occasioned by a gas too sublimated or too heavy, con- 
stantly overturned, only to set them up again.’ p. 51. 


We add only one more; 


‘On the contrary, they intend to erect a political fabrick, with 
separate compartments, each watered by distinct streams of power: 
and not, whilst apparently perfecting a work so glorivus, to invent 
covertly a machine, then nameless, but now called the ‘* supremacy 
of means,” for diverting the streams assigned to some departments 
into others, so as to famish some occupiers and poison others by 
a plethora. Though the outside walls of the fabrick may still 
stand after the operations of this machine, like those of an old 
Gothic castle, and occasionally attract the admiration of future 
connoisseurs; yet they will no longer be capable of sheltering 
liberty against the blast of ambition or the reptiles of venality, 
after the apartments cease to be habitable.’ p. 87. 


But errors of style are not the only ones we discern in this 
volume ; there are other obliquities of far different importance. 
The following passage will throw some light on the author’s 
qualifications for expounding the constitution. 


* The question, however, might be certainly decided by any one 
state, should the federal government adhere to its hypothecations 
of national capital to unproductive and eleemosynary uses. Sup- 
pose a single state should make a trial of the policy of relieving 
‘ew Series, No. 6 40 
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its capital from such destinations as far as possible, by repealing 
banking laws; by prohibiting under sufficient penalties the cir- 
culation of every species of paper currency; by prohibiting with | 4 
internal protecting duties, the introduction of all manufactures | a 
from other states, ‘ent to collect eleemosynary taxes ; by sup- 4 
ie We pressing all gratuitous pensions; by reducing legislative wages 5 4 
108 by a legislative forbearance to exercise judicial functions 5 by 
ty shortening legislative sessions ; by suspending improvement and 
catch- -penny projects, until it shall be ascertained how the sus- 
pension will work ; by applying all its resources to the payment a 
of its debts; and by reducing its taxes down to the rate, which 
such a policy would justify. 1t would then experimentally appear, 
whether the policy of condemning national capital to eleemosyna- 
ry uses, or of leaving it to the use of its owners, was most favour- 
able to national prosperity.’ pp- 338, 339. 
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if this moderate scheme had originated in other quarters, 
| and in other times, we think it would have been stigmatized 
' as a proposal to dissolve the union ; though it seems here to 
ue 4 f be gad a pretty little experiment in the science of govern- 
Bide ment. 
AE ¥ We gave as an excuse for remarking on the style of this 
| work, that we feared it might find imitators, as we had al- 
Ma ready picked up one, which, ¢ before the printer’s shoes were 
4 old,’ who impressed Mr. Taylor’s work, made its appear- 3 
ne ance at its very heels. ‘This is the pamphlet that forms the 
Lo ie second item at the head of this article. 
| We are inclined to speak cautiously of what we do not 
understand ; but this performance strikes us, as one of the most 
exquisite absurdities we have ever seen. We can recollect 
but one parallel to it, as regards obscurity, which we men- 
tion for this author’s benefit. Some years since an English 
banker in Rotterdam published a work, which he called 
| ‘ The Doctrine of Equivalents.’ It is probably scarce in this 
country, but may be procured in Holland, and if the author 
| of the pamphlet before us will obtain and read it, he will be 
able to estimate the situation into which his own work has 
thrown us. It is without the name of author, printer, or 
| place; but this excess of precaution is wholly superfluous, 
Bd because, if it contains any thing illegal, we do not believe any 
ie fe jury could have been made to comprehend it. If in a total 
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inability to comprehend it, we may venture an opinion, we 
should say, that the work bears marks of being written by 
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some catechumen of the Bentham platform. It is a sublima- 
tion of political metaphysics, the contents of which are 
contained in the following table : 


‘1. View of actual affairs. 
2. Political problem. 
3. Import of terms. 
4. Universal principles. 
5. Characteristic distinctions. 
6. Organic outline. 
7. Social body. 
&. Sovereignty. 
9. Constitutional life.’ 
This will afford but an imperfect idea of the work, from 
which we have found it very difficult to make any extracts ; 
for, in attempting to draw a single thread, we found the 
whole mass coming with it. The following passage is tolera- 
bly entire in itself, and we have chosen it partly on that 
account, though chiefly because it is one of the most perspic- 
uous, and will show the transparency of the author’s manner. 


‘ How shall the exscutrive autrHoritry be or sanized so as to 


have this uniform efficiency ? 
‘ Nothing less than the plenipotent strength of society can con- 


stitute the force which such efhciency ‘implies. It is the associa- 
tion of the physical power of the ‘whole social body that must 
sustain the universal authority of the social will. It is this asso- 
ciation that forms the compacture of force which is to give irre- 
sistible energy to the sword of justice. ‘The social force thus 
united and compacted assures the public efliciency of executive 
ower. 

‘This power is to be called forth as may be right for the benefit 
of the respective portions of society. Destined to be ordered into 
action in pursuance of their reciprocal will, it is made a deposite 
and sequestrated as a physical security that such will shall be 
observed. For effectuating the eventual determinations of right 
there is constituted a depositary of the power so sequestrated. 
And the high betrustment of taking care that such determinations 
be faithfully executed is given in charge to this depositary. 


‘Such is the Executive Cuier.’ &c. pp. 43, 44. 


Had the taste which directed the mechanical presided also 
over the literary execution of this pamphlet, we might have 
had the pleasure of giving a different account of it. It is 
rare to see better printing or paper from the American or 
any other press. 
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1 A SA , 


As UW Vix 
Art. XVI.—4 Grammar of the English Language, containing 
a variety of critical remarks, the principal part of which are 
original, John Barrett, of Hopkinton, state of Massa- 
chusetts ; teacher of the Greek, Latin, and English lan- 
guages. ‘Vhe second edition. Boston, 1819, 12mo, pp. 214. 


No true friend of good parsing or good humour can justify 
it to his conscience, certainly not to his interest, to remain 
long out of possession of this book, It may be regarded, in 
a twofold light, either as a system of English Grammar, in 
which respect it contains all that is necessary to be known, 
about the paris of speech ; or, what is far more precious in our 
sight, as a specimen of primitive simplicity of character. As 
to parsing, however valuable it may be for that class of men 
who probably first cultivated it, the grammarians, we are 


jealous that it is not an exercise extremely well adapted to 


the comprehension of children, ‘lhe imitative principle is 
much stronger, in them, than the reasoning ; and we imagine 
they would learn to read and write English correctly by sim- 
ple practice, quite as soon as by this scholastic and to them 
unintelligible process of generalization, c called parsing. If 
the child for instance says * it is me,’ why is it not enough to 
be told that he must say it isf? It does not give him any 
additional light on the subject, to add that me is an objective 
case and cannot govern the verb. If he be mature enough to 
reason about this, he will perceive no other force in the rea- 
son thus given, than that which is derived from the arbitrary 
practice of the language ; and to feel the force of this reasons 
he must learn, by constant repetition, what that practice is. 
For mere English learners the process is the more preposter- 
ous, as the names of the parts of speech, of most of the inflec- 
tions, and of the rules of grammar are a dead letter to them, 
built on etymologies wholly unknown to them, and often 
grounded on the analogy of languages wholly different in 
their structure from the English. Much of our grammar is 
accordingly not English grammar, but rules for translating 
Latin into English. We have but two cases in our nouns, 
but are taught in some grammars that there are six. Not 
more than half our adjectives have degrees of comparison ; 
and all that is strictly true about the rest is, that pulcrior, 
instead of being rendered beautifuller, should be rendered more 
beautiful. In the verbs, we have but one tense besides the 
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present, and yet our English grammars fit out the verb with 
six tenses. But to say that the perfect tense of love, is I have 
loved, means that amavi, for want of a corresponding English 
inflection, must be translated J have loved, which by the way 
it does not mean, more than half the time. Much the same 
is the case with the modes; and had the Arabian Gramma- 
rians atiained the ascendancy in the European schools, which 
the Latin ones did, our verbs would probably have been 
adorned with twenty-eight Conjugations in imitation of that 
copious language. 

The most, which can be useful in the science of English 
grammar, is to have a name and a rule for all the inflections 
and peculiarities, which really exist. But to have an Eng- 
lish tense or an English case for every thing analogous in 
Latin and Greek, is to study Latin and Greek, and not Eng- 
lish. Nor is there any greater propriety in having a first 
and second future in English, than a first and second aorist 
and a dual number. And since there exists, and - probably 
will continue to, a strong hankering after what is called pars- 
ing, we really wish some judicious teacher would have cour- 
age to analyze the language as it is, and teach his children 
not Latin and Greek grammar in disguise, but simple Eng- 
lish. A good approach toward this was made some years since, 
in ashort system of English grammar, extracted by Mr. Big- 
low from Adam/’s Latin Grammar ; but the process might be 
carried farther, and the learning of the language be much 
facilitated to children. 

But we turn to the little book before us. Mr. Barrett, it 
seems, from several highly respectable testimonials prefixed to 
his Grammar, is a teacher of some celebrity both of the Eng- 
lish and of the learned languages. He has not been perma- 
nently fixed in that capacity, in any one spot, but has labour- 
ed at intervals in Hopkinton and Franklin, and if we are not 
grossly misinformed also at Attleborough and-~ Mendon. 
Without pertinaciously rooting down on one spot, and teach- 
ing on, Whether the children have learned out or the parents 
paid out, or not, Mr. Barrett goes where he is most wanted, 
and thus scatters abroad what light it is in his power to dis- 
pense. We presume we shall excite no one’s jealousy, by 
pronouncing him the teacher of the first pretensions, in this 
walk of his profession ; and in the practice of talking Latin 
with his pupils, as soon as they can understand it, we are 
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fearful he might be recommended as an example to some in 
its highest stations. We shall give our readers at once an 
idea of his character, by pronouncing him an enthusiast ; a 
man whose heart is wrapped up in the pursuit, to which his life 
has been devoted, and who has transferred to Corderius and 
Virgil those affections which common men are prone to waste 
on a thousand gaudy vanities, of no real value in a grammati- 
cal point of view. From the indications of character con- 
tained in this little book, as well as the voice of fame, we 
should fancy he was not unlike the venerable personage, 
who in his transports of joy threw the manuscript of A¢schylus 
into the fire ; and if ever the happy day is te dawn upon us, 
when some cheerful spirit, with a cool observing eye, a 
benevolent temper, and a happy pen, shall look round about 
on society, and gather up the original traits of manners, 
which exist among us, to be embodied into a national novel, 
we are sure that such a character as this will be among the 
first, on which he will seize. 

Madame de Stael says, in her Germany, that it would be 
well worth one’s while to take some one leading idea (we 
think she has it) and devote his life to the pursuit of that. 
Mr. Barrett seems evidently to have been of her mind, and 
chosen parsing for his cynosure. Some philosophers have 
defined man a laughing animal, some a tool-making animal ; 
and a distinguished living historian broadly hints, that he 
might be correctly characterised as a cooking animal. Whe- 
ther our author would go the length of defining him to bea 
parsing animal, we know not; but at any rate he plainly 
considers that parsing is the final cause of language, and not 
the understanding of language the final cause of parsing. 


Thus, 
¢ Methinks I tread in air, 
Surprising happiness, unlooked for joy !' 

¢ Methinks is a most wretched word, and though we frequently 
find itin some of our best authors, yet it is so ridiculous and 
absurd, that it ought to be expunged from the English language ; 
for there is no word, which carries more of stupidity on the front 
of it; and in my opinion can be parsed upon no principle what- 
ever.’ 


Mr. Barrett accordingly proposes in all cases to correct 
methinks into I think, and gives the following instance of the 


correction ; 
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¢ Methinks I see a heavenly host 

Of angels on the wing, 

Methinks I hear their charming notes ; 
How merrily they sing.’ 


Corrected 


‘I think, I see a heavenly host 

Of angels on the wing, 

I think I hear their charming notes ; 
How merrily they sing.’ 


Another agreeable illustration of our author’s determina- 
tion that the syntax shall come to pass though the heavens 
fall, is his doctrine that you, in the familiar style, is second 
person singular, and are the same, upon the ground that they 
are applied to one person. 


‘If any should object,’ says he, ¢ that are is always in the plural 
number, and therefore cannot agree with a noun in the singular 
number, they may as well say that were is always of the plural 
number, and therefore cannot agree with a noun in the singular 
number ; for instance, “ if L were in your place, I would behave 
better.” ’ 

The biographical sketches interspersed throughout the 
work are of themselves worth three times the price of the 
book, which is but three shillings, New England money. 
We shall extract a few of them. 


‘Gerard Vossius, a gentleman of the greatest figure among the 
ancients, for grammatical learning.’ 

‘Mr. Murray is in my opinion a very ingenious gentleman, and 
has made some excellent observations in his English Grammar,’ 


The notice of Tate and Brady is too long to be copied 
entire. We extract the following ; 


‘In 1696,’ says Mr. Barrett, ‘ they completed a new version 
of the psalms of David, fitted to the tunes used in churches, in 
which they discovered the greatest ingenuity, and by which they 
did themselves the greatest honor; for his majesty was so well 
pleased with the performance, that he not only declared it to be 
a very ingenious piece of work, but ordered their translation of 
the psalms to be sung in all the churches, which should see fit to 
receive i?— 

a most tyrannical imposition on conscience ! 

After some remarks on Sternhold and Hopkins, the recol- 

lection of Addison’s translation of the 23d Psalm crosses his 
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mind. He must be a man of sterner stuff than we are, who 
can ever think of that translation, without being touched and 
softened, and our author, though with a misgiving that it 
was not much to the purpose, adds, ‘though some may think 
it is a digression from my subject to insert it here, yet it is 
so lovely that I cannot omit it. 


‘The Lord my pasture shall prepare,’ &c. 


It is lovely, and we can hardly omit it ourselves. Whether 
for piety or poetry we know not where is any thing superior 
to it; norin what language any thing is to be found more 
sweet in thought or diction (save one word a little too fine) 
than these lines ; 


‘ To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wandering steps he leads, 
Where peaceful rivers soft and slow 


Amid the verdant landscape flow.’ 


The following character of Master Clark breathes the same 
kind spirit, and enthusiasm for his own pursuit, which is the 
source of all high excellence. Poor Mr. Clark’s manes we 
think must rejoice at the tribute. Since the stern spirit of 
modern improvement has begun to spread in our country, his 
faithful translations of Eutropius and Justin have fallen into 
comparative disrepute, and there is reason for serious fears 
that his Cornelius Nepos will soon share the same fate. 


‘This Mr. Clark,’ says our author, ‘was a schoolmaster all 
his life. He was master of the public grammar school at Hull, 
in England, and author of the “ Introduction to the making of 
Latin, to which is added the history of Greece and Rome,” a book 
for which I have reason to be thankful to his memory. He also 
translated several of the classics from Latin into English, and 
was a very faithful, laborious and industrious gentleman ; and it 
is really surprising to me, that such a worthy, respectable char- 
acter was so little noticed by the literati.’ 


The following extract will show that though Mr. Barrett 
professes only to teach the Gr eek, Latin, and English lan- 
guage, he has not wholly neglected the French. 


¢ Young gentlemen’s and ladies’ knowledge of the French lan- 
guage is not worth much, unless they understand the Latin lane 
guage very well, if they acquire it by conversing with such gen- 
tlemen and ladies, as speak it with the greatest “correctness and 
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propriety, or by studying it grammatically under the tuition of a 
gentleman well acquainted with it; for as there are so many 
words in 1t derived from the Latin langua: ge, they will have but 
an imperfect knowledge of French, and relish none of its beauties, 
1 would therefore advise all young gentlemen and ladies, who 
propose to study French, to study Latin in the first place, if they 
can. 

‘The French word suffla, which is bellows in English, is a ver 
beautiful word, being derived from the Latin verb suffio, which is 
to blow under, which is compounded of sub and flo. Sub is under 
in Latin, and fio is to blow. The words in English, which are 
commonly given to these words in French, are not correct. 

‘ Commez vous por tez vous, monsieur P’? ¢ Fort bien, monsieur.’ 
¢ How do you do, sir?’ ‘Very well, sir.?, These words are not, ver- 
bum pro verbo, or word for word, frown the French. The follow- 
ing translation is word for word. ¢ How do you bear yourself up, 
sir?’ or, ‘how do you sustain or support yourself, sir +? * Bravely 
well, sir.2 Commez is derived from the Latin adverb quomodo, 
how. Vousis derived from ‘the | ian personal pronoun vos in 
Latin, which is you. Portez is derived from the verb porto in 
Latin, the primary signification of which is, to bear or carry on 
the arms. Fort is derived from the adverb fortiter in Latin, 
which is bravely, being derived from the adjective fortis, which is 
brave. Bien is derived from the adverb bene in Latin, which is 
well.? pp. 170, 171. 


As the controversy with respect to the importance of a 
knowledge of the learned languages is daily getting more 
interesting among us, and as we profess an attachment wholl y 
disinterested to them, we take pleasure in bringing so able 
an advocate as Mr. Barrett into the field on our side, together 
with the auxiliaries which he has mustered. 


‘'The late celebrated Lord Chesterfield, that prodigy of science 
and polite literature, says, that itis a very great shame indeed, 
for a gentleman who professes himself a scholar to be ignorant of 


- the Greek and Latin languages: and the late pious and venerable 


Doctor Watts, whose virtues and mental accomplishments were 
too great ever to be forgotten, says, that they are the foundation 
of law, physick, and divinity. 

There is particularly, in the following paragraph not a 


little pungency as well as truth. 


‘I have been credibly informed, that the celebrated Doctor 
Rush has spoken very contemptuously of the Greek and Latin 
New Serves, No. 6, Al 
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languages, and I was surprised to hear it; for as great a genius as 
he is esteemed by some, he did not discover his sense there ; ; and 
I very much doubt whether the doctor ever had a good knowledge 
of them; for I never heard a gentleman speak disrespectfully of 
them, who understvod them well. Mr gentleman ever has spoken 
more highly of them, than the Rev. Vicessimus Knox, in his Essay 
upon the Education of Youth in Grammar Schools, by which he 
has done himself the greatest honour.’ p. 173. 


With respect to female education the doctrines of our au- 
thor are equally sound, He quotes the opinion of ¢ the Rev. 
Vicessimus Knox of Tunbridge, England, a gentleman 
highly distinguished by a truly polite classical education, a 
grammar schoolmaster, and a clergyman of the honourable 
church of England,’ ¢ that a young lady of good memory and 
brilliant abilities ought to be carefully instructed in Greek 
and Latin? Nor does he shrink from the objection which 
may be mate to their so doing. 


‘But some say, what advantage will it be to a young lady to 
study Greek and Latin? It will be much better for her to be em- 
ployed at her needle, or even at her cards, and spinning wheel ; 
but, if she must have some polite accomplishment, let her have the 
pout and fashionable accomplishment of dancing genteelly, to- 
eether with some other things which Lord Chesterfield has laid 
down in his principles of politeness. I never was epposed to 
young ladies behaving civilly and well wherever they gO, but was 
always opposed to their spending so much of their precious time 
in dancing, which might be spent in other things, much more 
useful and necessary for them; and I very much dislike some 


things which Lord Chesterfield has laid down in his principles of 


politeness, though it must be confessed, that he was a gentleman 
of distinguished abilities a most excellent classic scholar, a cor- 
dial friend to a truly polite classical education, understood human 
nature completely, and. certainly has written some things, w hich 
are worthy not only to be noticed, but practised by every one.’ 
p- 172 ae i7S Ue 


To show that he has had some encouragement in actual 
experience, for recommending the study of the learned lan- 
guags to young ladies, our author informs us that he has 
‘ ‘lately instructed three young ladies in the Latin language, 
in the cialogues of Cor derius and the fables of A®sop, in 
Franklin, Massachusetts ; and that they were remarkably 
docile, and discovered the greatest ingenuity in conjugating 
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and declining the verbs.’ ¢I wish for my part with all my 
heart,’ he adds, ¢ that it might become fashionable for young 
ladies to study Greek and Latin. It would be much better 
for them, than frequenting balls and theatrical amusements, 
and a good knowledge of Latin is indispensably necessary 
for such young ladies, as design to study French.’ 

There is, as far as we have observed, in this little work, 
but one severe thing, notwithstanding the wide reach of some 
of the remarks ; and this one is so sly, and withal so well 
meant and weil felt, that we think it likely one half of those 
who peruse the book will pass over it unawares, and the oth- 
er half join in it. Mr. Barrett is speaking of such phrases, 
as § buy him some books,’ and remarks, that ¢ men, who have 
not a critical knowledge of English grammar, often run into 
a very great mistake in parsing such phrases, as being both 
governed by the verb, when it is the latter noun only that is 
governed by it, and the former noun is governed by a prepo- 
sition understood.’? He then adds, ¢ if im were the object 
after buy, then I should command the person whom I ad- 
dessed to buy him; and where is the man to be bought? At 
Boston market or Providence? Must [ have occasion to 
use these words. Risum teneatis amici.’ 

Comparisons are notoriously invidious; nor do we wish 
to hazard our popularity by giving an opinion between this 
grammar, and various others in circulation. We doubt not 
they have all their respective merits. It would perhaps be 
found, on an impartial examination, that, though the ¢« Young 
Ladies’ Accidence’ is particularly strong in the pronominal 
adjective. Perry has the advantage in the potential mode ; 
and if Murray’s Abridgment has laid down the syntax with 
singular discretion, ‘fucker is equally forcible on the semi- 
colon. But none of them, that we have had an opportunity 
of perusing, exhibits half the originality of character, which 
shines out in every page of the grammar before us, and we 
cannot but again enjoin on all our readers, who love to en- 
courage merit, to reward zeal, and to observe the working of 
unsophisticated nature, to purchase this book. 
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LADY UWA C Cnet 
Arr. XVII —Viagei Famer Vespucci, con la Vita, Ul’ Elo- 


gioe la Dissertazione giustificativa di questo celebre Naviga- 
tore. del Padre Stanislao Canovai delle Scuole Pie, pubblico 

Professore di Matematica. Opera postuma. Firenze, 1817, 
8vo, pp. 392. 


Ir is a most remarkable circumstance, as illustrating the 
situation of Italy in modern times, and as affording us a 
monitery example, that, although England, France, and 
Spain, three powers who partitioned among themselves the 
greatest part of America, all derived the title to their trans- 
atlantic possessions, from the voyages and discoveries of 
Italian navigators, not a single colony was planted on 
this continent, nor a single rood of territory gained, by the 
inhabitants of Italy. Columbus, a Genoese, acquired for 
Spain a colonial dominion great enough to satiate the most 
craving ambition, but, reaping no personal advantage from 
his labors excepting an unprofitable fame, after having been 
ignominiously driven from the world he made known to Eu- 
ropeans, died in poverty and disgrace. Cabot, a Venetian, 
by sailing in the service of England, conferred on that nation 
a claim, “the magnitude aud importance of which he never 
lived to compr ehend. Vevazzani, a Florentine, expiored this 
country for the benefit of France, and sailing hither a second 
time for the purpose of establishing a colony. perished at sea. 
Vespucci gave his name to the new world, and thus rendered 
his reputation as everlasting as that new world itself, without 
acquiring thereby any advantage for his native country. 
And so unhappily was this country split into diminutive states, 
and debilitated by intestine disorders, that, whilst her sons 
were toiling in other lands, as aliens and exiles, and lavishing 
their nautical skill and intrepidity upon thankless foreigners, 
whilst her merchants were the factors and her seamen the 
pilots of the whole earth,—she herself, that had once been the 
mistress of nations, never attempted to enter into the glorious 
competition for empire, which was agitating the rest of Eu- 
rope. Even the Eternal City, so far from seeking or having 
the power to seek colonial acquisitions, W as too weak to defend 
her territories against the encroachments of domestic enemies, 
or to secure her liberties from foreign invaders, at the very 
time that her ecclesiastical head was exercising a prerogative 
seldom enjoyed by her proudest emperors, enfeofling a favour- 
ite vassal with whole provinces in America, as if they had 
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beena petty barony, and bartering away nations more numer- 
ous, and kingdoms more wide, and rich and magnificent, 
than all the conquests of Alexander. Nothing could more 
clearly indicate the advantages of our federal government : 
for if the jealous states of Italy, which, notwithstanding the 
superior genius of her people, were individually so powerless, 
had been united into one stable league, they would not have 
been from that-day to this the prey of contending factions, 
and the slaves of every military monarch beyond the Alps ; 
and if the reveluionary spirit which now pervades Italy, 
pointing to the union of countries already one in language, 
interesis, character and ancient fame, should produce the 
consolidation of Lombardy, Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Sicily 
and Sardinia into a federal republic, Italy, perhaps, would 
renew the long line of her national glories, and assume a 
rank amongst her contemporaries, which she has never held 
since the dissolution of the Western Empire. 

Not the least distinguished of those Italians, whose fame is 
inseparably connected with the history of cur country, is 
Amerigo Vespucci. ‘This celebrated navigator. from whatever 
cause, acquired the honor of communicating his name to the 
new world. If he did not deserve this glorious pre-eminence, 
it is tuo late to remedy the injustice, now that the universal 
consent of mankind for three hundred years has sanctioned 
it. Reluctantly as the name of Vespucci may be suffered to 
remain, it is impossible to substitute thatof Columbus. ‘The 
circumstances, however, which occasioned this quarter of 
the globe to be denominated America, form an interesting 
subject of inquiry, for pursuing which the work before us 
affords considerable aid. The subject is involved in obscu- 
rity, chiefly in consequence of the want of authentic docu- 
ments, although very much by reason of the great acrimony, 
with which the controversy has been managed: Vespucci 
having been accused of employing the worst artifices for the 
purpose of depriving Columbus of his merited honour, and the 
cause of Vespucci being espoused, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, by many of his countrymen, of whom the most recent 
and noted is Padre Canovai. The Eulogy and Dissertation 
were first published in 1788; but the whole was afterwards 
revised by the author, and enlarged with the addition of the 
Life and Voyages. Canovai exhibits considerable research, 
erudition and ingenuity, but very little judgment; he is pro- 
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lix beyond all endurance, abounding with digressions and 
repetitions ; and he weakens our faith in his statements by 
displaying, without disguise, the polemical spirit of a cham- 
pion. We have likewise examined a Life of Vespucci, pub- 
lished in 1745 by Bandini ;* an Eulogy in 1787 by Lastri 5} 
and Researches concerning his Discoveries in 1789 by Bar- 
tolozzi; all of them printed at Florence. After briefiy nar- 
rating the life of Vespucci, we will advert to the arguments 
adduced on both sides, and endeavor to make as fair a state- 
ment of the question, as our means of information will permit. 

Bandini, Lastri and Bartolozzi, and indeed most of those 
books, which we have had occasion to inspect in the prosecu- 
tion of our inquiry, we met with in that rich historical repos- 
itory, the library of the late professor C. D. Ebeling, which 
was not long since presented to the university at Cambridge, 
by the munificence of Mr. Thorndike of Boston. And we 
gladly embrace this opportunity to say, that we have seldom 
looked into any subject connected with the history or geogra- 
phy of our country, without deriving ample satisfaction from 
the rare and valuable books belonging to this collection. In 
the number which it contains of Latin, Italian, French, 
German, Spanish, and Portuguese works, which throw light 
on our national antiquities, we do not believe it is equalled 
by any thing else of the kind in America. Such a library is 
the rightful property of the land, which it was designed to 
illustrate ; and as nothing would have been more painful than 
to see it dispersed at the death of its original owner or trans- 
ferred into any collection in Europe, we cannot too highly 
praise the generous and patriotic spirit, by which it was res- 
cued from the hands of foreigners and deposited in a place, 
where it could promote the cause of liberal knowledge in the 
United States. We have been informed that, at the time when 
it was purchased by Mr. ‘Thorndike, the Hanoverian minis- 
try were attempting to buy it for the University at Gottingen, 
and the Prussian for that of Berlin.+ 


* We have been unable to procure the original of Bandini, and have 
used in its stead a German translation, printed in 1748, at Hamburg. 

+ Of this curious book only a hundred copies were printed, one of which 
belongs to the Ebeling library. 

+ Some of the rar books in this library, ‘quinquaginta annorum inde- 
fessa opera, summo studio, maximoque impendio collecta,’ we had intend- 
ed to enumerate ; but we found it impossible to do this in the compass of 
a note, Without giving a very inadequate and unjust representation of the 
value of the collection. 
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Amerigo Vespucci was born at Florence, March 9, 1451. 
His father, Anastasio, was a man of narrow fortune, although 
of noble blood; and Bandini enumerates many persons of 
civil or literary distinction, who belonged to the family.* 
Amerigo was educated by his paternal uncle, Giorgio Ante- 
nio Vespucci, who was a scholar of some note in the fifteenth 
ceutury, and deserves to be remembered as the instructer of 
Pietro Soderini, afterwards Gonfaloniere of Florence, and as 
the intimate friend of the celebrated Marsilio Ficino. Neth- 
ing is known with certainty concerning the early part of 
Ainerigo’s life :+ it is probable, however, from the nautical 
skill which he subsequently displayed, that he was employed 
in maritime commerce: but about the year 1492, when he 
was more than forty years of age, he went to Spain to carry 
on some mercantile enterprize for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco 
de’ Medici ;{ and here it is that his life begins to assume 
historical importance. Vespucci resided in Seville when 
Columbus returned from his first voyage with such splendid 
success ; and being wearied with the vicissitudes of commerce, 
as he himself informs us, he determined to gratify his curi- 
osity by making a voyage to the newly discovered islands in 
the West.§ ‘That he soon had an opportunity to do this, and 
embraced it, is questioned by none of those, who deny him to 
have been the discoverer of America; but the date of his 
first voyage, his companions in it, and his own station, are 
matters of great uncer‘iinty. Those who defend the claims 
of Vespucci assert, that ine was appointed one of the principal 
pilots or masters of four ships sent to pursue the discoveries 
begun by Columbus ; that he sailed from Cadiz in this fleet 
May 10, 1497, and in thirty seven days discovered the conti- 

* Bandini, Vita e Lettere d’ \merigo Vespucci, G. tr. p. 7 et seqq. 

{ The house of Vespucci is shown at Florence, having over the door 
the following inscription: § Americo Vespuccio, Patricio Florentino, sui 
et Patrize Nominis Hlustratori, Amplificatori Orbis Terrarum, in hac olim 
Vespuccia Domo a tanto Domino habitata Patres Sancti Johannis a Deo 
Cultores grate Memorize Causa P. C. A. S. mnccxtx.’ Lastri, Elogio d’Am. 
Vespucci, in notis; Bandini, Vita e Lettere, G tr. p. 5. 

+ Bartolozzi, Ricerche istorico-critiche, p- 79 

§ Cunevai pretends, p. 221, (and our own Purchas says the same, Pik 
grimayre, p. 718,) on the Fackoy of Munster ’s Cosmographia, p. 1108, 
that Vespucci accompanied Columbus in his second voyage in 1493; but 
Vespucci himself clearly intimates the contrary by his silence, as well as 
by a passage in his letter to Soderini, ed. Canovai, p.28. * Mi disposi,” 
he says, § di and: ure a vedere questa parte del mondo e le sue maraviglie. Ea 


EN mi st offerse tempo e luc eo molto opportuno: che fu.’ &e. And 
then he goes on to describe his voyage in 1497. 
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lix beyond all endurance, abounding with digressions and 
repetitions ; and he weakens our faith in his statements by 
displaying, without disguise, the polemical spirit of a cham- 
pion. We have likewise examined a Life of Vespucci, pub- 
lished in 1745 by Bandini ;* an Eulogy in 1787 by Lastri 3} 
and Researches concerning his Discoveries in 1789 by Bar- 
tolozzi; all of them printed at Florence. After briefiy nar- 
rating the life of Vespucci, we will advert to the arguments 
adduced on both sides, and endeavor to make as fair a state- 
ment of the question, as our means of information will permit. 

Bandini, Lastri and Bartolozzi, and indeed most of those 
books, which we have had occasion to inspect in the prosecu- 
tion of our inquiry, we met with in that rich historical repos- 
itory, the library of the late professor C. D. Ebeling, which 
was not long since presented to the university at Cambridge, 
by the munificence of Mr. Thorndike of Boston. And we 
gladly embrace this opportunity to say, that we have seldom 
looked into any subject connected with the history or geogra- 
phy of our country, without deriving ample satisfaction from 
the rare and valuable books belonging to this collection. In 
the number which it contains of Latin, Italian, French, 
German, Spanish, and Portuguese works, which throw light 
on our national antiquities, we do not believe it is equalled 
by any thing else of the kind in America. Such a library is 
the rightful property of the land, which it was designed to 
illustrate ; and as nothing would have been more painful than 
to see it dispersed at the death of its original owner or trans- 
ferred into any collection in Europe, we cannot too highly 
praise the generous and patriotic spirit, by which it was res- 
cued from the hands of foreigners and deposited in a place, 
where it could promote the cause of liberal knowledge in the 
United States. We have been informed that, at the time when 
it was purchased by Mr. ‘Thorndike, the Hanoverian minis- 
try were attempting to buy it for the University at Gottingen, 
and the Prussian for that of Berlin.+ 


* We have been unable to procure the original of Bandini, and have 
used in its stead a German translation, printed in 1748, at Hamburg. 

+ Of this curious book only a hundred copies were printed, one of which 
belongs to the Ebeling library. 

+ Some of the rare books in this library, ‘quinquaginta annorum inde- 
fessa opera, summo studio, maximoque impendio collecta,’ we had intend- 
ed to enumerate ; but we found it impossible to do this in the compass of 
a note, Without giving a very inadequate and unjust representation of the 
value of the collection. 
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Amerigo Vespucci was born at Florence, March 9, 1451. 
His father, Anastasio, was a man of narrow fortune, although 
of noble blood; and Bandini enumerates many persons of 
civil or literary distinction, who belonged to the family.* 
Amerigo was educated by his paternal uncle, Giorgio Ante- 
nio Vespucci, who was a scholar of some note in the fifteenth 
century, and deserves to be remembered as the instructer of 
Pietro Soderini, afterwards Gonfaloniere of Florence, and as 
the intimate friend of the celebrated Marsilio Ficino. Neth- 
ing is known with certainty concerning the early part of 
Amerigo’s life :} it is probable, however, from the nautical 
skill which he subsequently displayed, that he was employed 
in maritime commerce: but about the year 1492, when he 
was more than forty years of age, he went to Spain to carry 
on some mercantile enterprize for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco 
de’ Medici ;t and here it is that his life begins to assume 
historical importance. Vespucci resided in Seville when 
Columbus returned from his first voyage with such splendid 
success ; and being wearied with the vicissitudes of commerce, 
as he himself informs us, he determined to gratify his curi- 
osity by making a voyage to the newly discovered islands in 
the West.g ‘Vhat he soon had an opportunity to do this, and 
embraced it, is questioned by none of those, who deny him to 
have been the discoverer of America; but the date of his 
first voyage, his companions in it, and his own station, are 
matters of great uncer‘xrinty. ‘Those who defend the claims 
of Vespucci assert, that ie was appointed one of the principal 
pilots or masters of four ships sent to pursue the discoveries 
begun by Columbus ; that he sailed from Cadiz in this fleet 
May 10, 1497, and in thirty seven days discovered the conti- 

* Bandini, Vitae Lettere d’ \merigo Vespucci, G. tr. p. 7 et seqq. 

7 The house of Vespucci is shown at Florence, having over the door 
the following inscription: ‘ Americo Vespuccio, Patricio Florentino, sui 
et Patria Nominis Lilustratori, Amplificatori Orbis Terrarum, in hac olim 
Vespuccia Domo a tanto Domino habitata Patres Sancti Johannis a Deo 
Cultores grate Memorize Causa P.C. A. S. mncextx. Lastri, Elogio d’Am. 
Vespucci, in notis; Bandini, Vita e Lettere, G tr. p. 5. 

+ Bartolozzi, Ricerche istorico-critiche, p. 79. 

_§ Canevai pretends, p. 221, (and our own Purchas says the same, Pik 
grimayre, p. 718,) on the authority of Munster’s Cosmographia, p. 1108, 
that Vespucci accompanied Columbus in his second voyage in 1493; but 
Vespucci himself clearly intimates the contrary by his silence, as well as 
by # passage im his letter to Soderini, ed. Canovai, p.28. © Mi disposi,” 
he says, €di andare a vedere questa parte del mondo e le sue maraviglie. Ea 
qitesto mi s1 offerse tempo e luego molto opportuno: che fu.’ &. And 
then he goes on to describe his voyage in 1497. 
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nent or main land, near the mouth of the river Orinoco; and 
that, therefore, as Columbus did not reach the main land 
until July 1498, Vespucci is to be considered the first discov- 
erer of the continent of America. All this, of course, is denied 
by those who support the pretensions of Columbus. 
However, as their opponents continue, as soon as the Span- 
iards came in sight of the shore, they sent out a boat to ex- 
amine it, where they saw many naked savages, who fled at 
their approach. ‘They coasted along towards the northwest, 
and in two days arrived ata good harbor, in which they 
landed, and endeavored to persuade the natives, who crowded 
to the shore, to accept little bells, glass and other trinkets, 
but with little success. ‘The next morning, however, the 
savages came again to the shore, with their wives and chil- 
dren, and swam out to the boats, testifying considerable con- 
fidence in the strangers. ‘They were described as perfectly 
naked, of a middle stature and well proportioned, their bodies 
ofa reddish color, and destitute of hair, excepting on the 
head, where it was long and black. They were very swift 
in running and expert in swimming. They frequently went 
to war with each other on account of some petty feud, which 
the children inherited from their fathers, using bows and 
arrows or javelins for arms, but fighting without any system 
or regularity. No king, cazique or fixed government was 
discernible among them ; and when any act requiring concert 
was to be performed, the old men went about from family to 
family to persuade them to unite their forces. The difference 
in their languages was very great, there seeming to be a new 
one every hundred leagues; but all of them spoke little and 
in alowvoice. ‘They had no particular hours for eating, but 
sat down on the ground and took food whenever they were 
prompted by hunger. ‘They used little animal food, living 
chiefly on the root of the cassada. ‘Their houses were of a 
conical shape, made of the limbs of trees covered with palm 
leaves, and were so large as sometimes to contain six hundred 
individuals, Every seven or eight years they changed their 
habitation, thinking it unhealthy to live longer in the same 
place. ‘Their only riches consisted in ornamental feathers 
and strings of fish-bones intermixed with green and white 
beads: for they had little or no traffic with each other; and 
made no account of the gold and gems, which the country 
produced. No signs of religion could be discerned among 
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them, no temples, nor idols. In sickness they employed a 
few simple medicines : when a relative was incurably sick or 
superannuated, they abandoned him in the woods: and in fu- 
nerals they buried the dead with food and drink in the grave, 
but without making any lamentations. 

After remaining here till they had become sufliciently ac- 
quainied with the country, Vespucci and his companions resum- 
ed their course to the northwest, until they came to the spot 
since called Venezuela, from its resemblance to the city of 
Venice. A village, consisting of forty-four large bell-shaped 
houses, was built on piles in the middle of a lake. the houses 
being connected together by draw-bridges, which the inhabi- 
tants raised as soonas they saw the Spaniards. Some of them 
ventured to approach the ships incanoes made of the hollowed 
trunk of atree, and after gazing at the ships a short time, 
paddled back to the shore with great precipitation, and fled 
away toward the mountains. They soon returned, however, 
britiging with them sixteen young women, and showed a dis- 
position to get on board the ships; but a large number of 
women suddenly ran to the shore, crying out and tearing 
their hair, upon which the savages shot their arrows at the 
ships and obliged the Spaniards to repel them with fire-arms. 

Vespucci then sailed eighty leagues farther along the coast, 
landing occasionally, and at last entering a sheltered haven, 
where the Spaniards were amicably received, and solicited to 
go on shore and remain a few days with the inhabitants. 
Accordingly twenty Spaniards suffered themselves to be con- 
ducted some distance up the country and spent nine days 
there, being feasted with the greatest hospitality, and enter- 
tained as if they were beings of a superior race. ‘The Span- 
iards were astonished at the wonderful fertility of the country 
they passed through. clothed, as it was, with perpetual verdure, 
and full of luxurious tropical forests filled with tnnume- 
rable birds of the gayest plumage and richest voices. The 
country seemed quite populous, and great multitudes assem- 
bled to admire the dress, complexion, and ships of the Euro- 
peans, by whom they submitted to be baptized in the rites of 
the Catholic church. 

Vespucci traced the coast several hundred leagues farther, 
until he came to a harbor much superior to any which he 
had previously entered. Thirteen months having now elapsed 
since his departure, the provisions began to fall short and the 
New Series, No. 6. 492 
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seamen to complain. On this account the ships were repaired 
and preparations made for returning. ‘The savages assisted 
the Spaniards and gave them provisions with great alacrity ; 
asking, as a reward, that the latter would support them in an 
attack on some islanders in the vicinity, with whom they 
were at war. ‘The Spaniards agreed to do so, after having 
waited a month to refit, and accordingly followed the canoes 
of the savages to one of the Caribbee islands,* whose inhabi- 
tants they wantonly attacked, burning their villages, killing 
many of them, and carrying away two hundred and fifty to 
Spain. 

Vespucci, having returned from this voyage with great 
reputation in October 1498, was despatched by the king the 
next May, with three caravels, to perform another voyage of 
discovery. In this voyage, which occupied about a year, he 
explored the coast under and near the equator, from what is 
now called cape St. Roque to the river Orellana. ‘This voy- 
age was signalized by few remarkable incidents, the savages 
being very similar to those described in the preceding voyage. 
Vespucci purchased of them a considerable quantity of pearls, 
which they readily exchanged for European toys. 

On his second return to Seville in June 1500, he was solic. 
ited by Emanuel, king of Portugal, to enter into his service : 
which he finally consented to do, although he seems to have con- 
tinued stillin good credit with the king of Spain. He depart- 
ed from Lisbon with three ships May 15th 1501, and having 
sailed along the coast of Africa as far as cape Verde, he 
steered thence across the Atlantic, and after a boisterous pas- 
sage of ninety-seven days he made land in the latitude of 5° 
S., and followed the windings of the shore almost the whole 
jength of South America. Some have thought this the 
first discovery of Brazil; others consider that to have been 
made by Vicente Yanez Pinzon; but Joam de Barros, Cas- 
tanheda and Osorio concur in attributing its discovery to 
Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese admiral, who was blown 
off to America the year before, whilst endeavoring to sail 
round the cape of Good Hope, and formally took possession 
of the country in the name of his sovereign, calling it Santa 
Cruz.+ Herrera asserts that Vespucci was at this time with 


* It is uncertain which of the islands this was ; Vespucci calls it Ity ; but 
it does not seem to have been Hispaniola. 

+ J. de Barros, Da Asia, i, p. 14 and 388; Castanheda, Hit. do Disco- 
brimento e Conquista da india, Ll. i, c. 30, 31; Osorio, Da Vida e Feitos d’ 
F.iRei D. Manoel, t. i, p. 141. 
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Aionzo de Ojeda, of whom hereafter, in the gulf of Darien :* 
but as P. Martyr, a contemporary historian of undoubted 
veracity, declares that Vespucci had sailed many degrees south 
of the line in the service of Portugal ;} as Rocha Pitta, Barleus, 
G. Giuseppe, Lafitau, Southey and other historians say the 
same,t{ although they do not all agree as to the date of his voy-~ 
age; and asthe Spanish writer Gomara declares expressly 
that Vespucci was sent on a voyage of discovery in 1501 by 
the command of Emanuel ;§—it seems past a doubt that the 
voyage was at that time actually performed. 

To proceed therefore with the account we have of this voy- 
age,—as soon as Vespucci came in sight of land, a boat was 
sent on shore to procure refreshments: for the mariners 
were exhausted and their provisions nearly consumed by the 
length of their voyage. A crowd of naked savages was col- 
lected on the summit of a hill, who seemed gazing at the 
ships with admiration, but could not be induced, by any 
signs of friendliness, to lay aside their shyness and approach 
the Portuguese. Baubles were lett on the shore to conciliate 
the savages, which, as the strangers retired, were picked up 
with indications of great astonishment. The next day the sav- 
ages again assembled, and kindled fires on every side; but 
they were still timid and fled from the Europeans. Upon this 
two of the seamen offered to follow the savages and ascertain 
whether they had any precious drugs, spices or gold: which 
they were permitted to do, with sirict injunctions to return 
in five days. After a week had elapsed, however, without 
bringing any tidings of the seamen, the Portuguese landed, 
perceiving the natives had brought their women with them 
and were desirous of holding a conference by their means ; 
but as the Portuguese saw the women advance reluctantly, 
they agreed to return to their boats and send forward only 
one of their company, a young man of great strength and 
activity. Whilst the women were gathering around him and 
handling him with obvious wonder, another woman came 
down from the hill with a large stake in her hand and struck 


* Historia de los Hechos de los Castellanos, d. i,1. 4, c. 11. 

¢ P. Martyr ab Angleria, Ocean. Decad. ii, 1. 10, p. 199. 

+ Rocha Pitta, Hist. da America Portugueza, p.54; Barlezus, Res gestz in 
Brasilia &c. 12mo0,1660, p. 24 ; G.Giuseppe di S. Teresa, Istor. delle Guerre 
del Brasile, pt. i, p. 7 ; Lafitau, Histoire des Découvertes des Portugais, t. 
iv, p- 116; Southey’s Hist. of Brazil, v.i, p. 14. See also Collection of 
Voyages made by the Portuguese and Spaniards, p. 321. 

§ Gomara, Historia de las Indias, c. 105, in Barcia’s Historiadores. 
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him so violent a blow, that he instantly fell down to all appear- 
ance dead; when the rest seized him by the feet and drag- 
ged him away towards the hill. The savages then rushed 
to the shore ina body and discharged their arrows at the 
boats, but were quickly dispersed by the firing of four 
guns. ‘The women had now kindled a large fire, at which they 
were roasting the body of the Portuguese ; and in a short time 
they cut it in pieces, tearing the flesh with their teeth and 
devouring it with ferocious triumph, intimating, by signs. that 
they had done the same with the bodies of their other prison- 
ers. ‘he Portuguese were so much incensed by this horrid 
sight, that forty of them were eager to go on shore and re- 
venge the death of their countrymen ; but they were prevent- 
ed by the commander of the fleet. 
‘They immediately departed from this place, steering to- 
wards the southeast for some time, until they reached a 
cape, whence the shore ran in a southerly direction, soon 
after which they landed and found the natives of a mild and 
friendly disposition, three of them even consenting to leave 
their country and go to Portugal. They now coasted along 
several hundred leagues, every where cordially welcomed by 
the savages, whose aspect and manners resembled those des- 
cribed in the preceding voyage, excepting that their cheeks, 
nostrils, lips and ears were perforated with numerous large 
holes, which were filled with pendents of smooth pebbles, pol- 
ished bones and strings of beads, so as to give their faces a 
most frightful appearance. The whole country was delightful 
and temperate, diversified with hill and dale, intersected by in- 
numerable rivers and covered with deep forests. The Portu- 
guese saw many pearls and precious stones; and although 
they found little gold, the savages all affirmed that it existed 
among them in great abundance. ‘The soil produced the 
richest fruits spontancously ; and the trees diffused a fra- 
grance so exquisite and distilled so many sweet gums, that 
the Portuguese supposed no climate could possibly be more 
salubrious. Vespucci was more struck with the fertility of 
the soil, the mildness of the air and the beauty of the natural 
productions of Brazil, than he had been by any thing which 
he saw or felt in his preceding voyages; and declared that 
if there was a paradise on earth, it must be found in these 
magnificent regions of the West. As in this voyage he 
sailed far south of the equator, he was introduced to many 
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constellations invisible in Europe, and particularly mentions 
the four brilliant stars in the southern hemisphere, which 
form the Cross of the South, described, with an imagination 
resembling prophecy, in the celebrated verses of Dante: 


‘lo mi volsi a man destra, e posi mente 
All’ altro polo: e vidi quattro stelle 
Non viste mai, fuor ch’ alla prima gente. 
Goder parea’ | ciel di lor fiammelle. 
O settentrional vedovo sito, 
Poi che privato se’ di mirar quelle !? 


After laying in provisions for six months, the Portuguese 
left the coast and stood off to the southward until they reach- 
ed the latitude of 52° S., where meeting with a violent 
tempest they ran in towards the land again; but neither 
discovering any harbor nor seeing any inhabitants on this 
cold, inhospitable shore, they concluded to return. After 
making Serra Leona on the coast of Africa and there burn- 
ing one of their ships, that was disabled, in September 1502 
they safely arrived at Lisbon. If the season had been favor- 
abie, there is little doubt that Vespucci would have reached 
the Pacific ocean: for he was confident that there was a pas- 
sage by the southwest, and anticipated great benefit to his 
country from the discovery, as well as a reputation to him- 
self, which should be the solace and glory of his coming old 
age.* . 

In consequence of this belief Vespucci was sent on another 
voyage by Emanuel the next spring, Vespucci having the 
command of one ship and Gonzalo Coelho that of the whole 
squadron,{ which consisted of six ships well furnished with 
every thing necessary for a long expedition. The design of 
the voyage was to seck for the island of Malacca in the East 


*€ Mentre adunque io andero in levante, facendo il viaggio per mezzo- 
giorno, navigero per ostro, e giunto che sarod la, io faro molte cose a 
laude e gloria di Dio, a utilita della Patria, a perpetua memoria del mio 
nome, e principalmente a onore e alleviamento della mia vecchiezza, la 
quale € gia quasi venuta.’ Lettera secunda a Lorenzo de’ Medici, ed. 
Canovai, p. 99. 

{+ Vespucci does not tell us the name of him, who had the chief com- 
mand ; but Coelho is known to have made a voyage exactly corresponding 
with this in time and circumstances. Southey’s History of Brazil, v. i. 
p- 20; G. Giuseppe, Ist. delle Guerre del Brasile, pt. i. p. 8; Rocha 
Pitta, Hist. da America Portugueza, p. 54,; Osorio, Da Vida e Feitos @’ 
UulRei D. Manoel, t. i. p. 189. 
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Indies, which was reputed to be the mart and magazine of 
orientalcommerce. Coelho, who was obstinately ignorant, per- 
sisted in standing for Serra Leona, without any cause, and 
contrary to the advice of the other captains ; by which means 
they were driven off the coast of Africa by a violent gale of 
wind. The first land they made was a small island, on the 
breakers near which Coelho struck, and his vessel, by far the 
best in the squadron, sunk, and every thing on board, except- 
ing the crew, was irrecoverably lost. Coelho ordered Vespucci 
to sail around the island to find a harbor; but after he had 
waited there in great anxiety eight days without seeing the 
fleet, he stood out to sea and soon came up with one of the 
ships, from which he learned that the rest had already pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. Vespucci therefore resumed his 
course in company with this ship, in the hope of rejoining 
their consorts, and after some time entered a port in Brazil, 
to which they gave the name it still bears, Bahia de Todos 
os Santos. He remained here two months in fruitless expec- 
tation of his comrades, and then sailing on to the south, 
entered another port in the latitude of 18° S., where he con- 
tinued five months. He built a fort here and left twenty-four 
men with arms, ammunition and provision for six months 5 
this being the first European settlement ever made in Bra- 
zil. Ue arrived at Lisbon in June 1504, with a cargo of 
brazil-wood, apes and parrots, and was received with great 
yoy, his friends having relinquished all hope of his return. 
Vespucci attributes the loss of the other four ships to the mis- 
conduct of Coelho, whom, he says, God punished for his pre- 
sumptuous folly. 

Vespucci seems now to have quitted the service of Portu- 
gal, for Herrera says* that in 1507, being at the court of 
Ferdinand, he was chosen by the king to reside in Seville for 
the purpose of preparing charts, directing the course of ships 
and examining pilots, with a yearly salary of 75000 maravedis 
and the title of Chief Pilot. ‘This account is confirmed by 
Munoz ;+ who likewise determines the time of his death, 
which was before disputedt, to have been February 22, 
1512, a little more than four years after his appointment. 


* Historia General, d. i, lL. 7, c. 1. 

¢ Historia del Nuevo Mundo, prol. p. 14. 

+ Bartolozzi, Ricerche, p. 48; Bandini, Vita e Lettere, G. tr. pe 123; 
Canoval, ps 156. 
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His widow Maria Cerezo, according to the same historian, 
received an annuity of 10000 maravedis. These few discon- 
nected facts are all that is handed down to us with regard to 
the life of Vespucci. We learn from P. Martyr,* that his 
nephew, Giovanni Vespucci, inherited his skiil in navigation. 
For whatever division may have existed amongst men of let- 
ters with respect to the discoveries of Vespucci, none of his 
enemies, not even those, who accuse him of the basest forgery, 
have denied him the merit of being superior to most of his 
contemporaries ‘in the knowledge of practical astronomy, 
geography and all the nautical sciences. 

Having thus run over the life of Vespucci, we shall be pre- 
pared to examine the discussion concerning his discoveries. 
The principal question, as we before remarked, is with res- 
pect to his first voyage ; what was its date. what his rank in 
the squadron, and who his companions. Our knowledge of 
his voyages is derived entirely from the narrative of Ves- 
pucci himself, contained in three letters written by him to his 
patron Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici, and another to 
Pietro Soderini. Of the three letters to Lorenzo de’ ‘iedici, 
the oldest, written soon after his return from his second voy- 
age, of which it gives an account, was first published, from a 
manuscript preserved in Florence, by Bandini 5+ and the 
next, describing his third voyage, was first published by 
Bartolozzi.t But the last of these letters, which contains a 
fuller account of the same third voyage, is ascertained to 
have been printed at Vicenza so early as the year 1507, in 
the oldest known collection of voyages, entitled Mondo Novo 
e Paexit novamente ritrovati da Alberico Vespwxio, a book, 
usually quoted as that of Luigi da Cademosto, from the cir- 
cumstance of its containing his voyages in the employ of 
Portugal.§ This work was reprinted in Latin the next year 
under the name of Itinerarium Portugalensium, and after- 
wards in 15382 in the collection of voyages published by Gri- 


* Ocean. Decad. ii, }. 7 and iii, L. 5. 

¢ Bandini, Vita e Lettere d’ Amerigo Vespucci, G. tr. p. 230. 

+ Bartolozzi, Ricerche istorico-critiche circa alle Scoperte d’Amerigo 
Vespucci, p. 168. 

§ See Bartolozzi, Ricerche, p. 14, 65; Memorias de Litteratura Portu: 
gueza, t. vill, p. 312; Tiraboschi, della Litteratura Italian. t. vi, pt. i, p. 
220; Munoz, Historia, prol. p. 23. P. Martyr complains of this Luigi da 
Cademosto, or Aloysius Cadamustus, for a plagiarism from his first De- 
cade. Ocean. Decad. ii, 1. 7. p 
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neus*. The remaining letter of Vespucci’s, dated at Lisbon, 
Sept. 4th, 1504, contains an abridged account of all his voy- 
ages. Bandini} cites a passage from a work printed at 
Rome in 1510, in which this letter is mentioned ; but the 
oldest impression of it, to which we have access, is in the 
Novus Orbis of Grinzus. In this translation the letter is 
addressed to Renato, King of Sicily and Jerusalem: as re- 
printed in Italian by Bandini and Canovai, it is directed to 
Pietro Soderini. It seems doubtful to which of these distin- 
guished individuals it was originally sent; byt there is abun- 
dant evidence that it was actually written by Vespucci; 
because we have seen it can be traced down from his time to 
the present day. No writer, indeed, has ever pretended that 
this letter, or either of its companions, is spurious. And the 
history of his voyages related by Vespucci was always relied 
upon and cited as authentic, until the publication of Herrera’s 
History in 1601; in which it was asserted that Vespucci’s 
first voyage was in 1499, that he sailed under the command 
of Alonzo de Ojeda, that he went as a merchant, and that in 
the account, which he afterwards published, of his voyages, 
he falsified their dates and framed his narrative with great art, 
in order tu arrogate to himself the honour of being the first 
to discover the continent of America.t From Herrera this 
imputation was circulated by his countrymen, particularly 
Solorzano, Pizarro and Munoz; and by some judicious his- 
torians of other nations, Charlevoix for instance, Tiraboschi 
and Robertson.¢ 

Now if these letters, and especially the last, are the genuine 
production of the person to whom they are invariably attri- 
buted ; if they were written by one, who was an eye witness 
and chief agent in the events which he narrates; if they 


* Novus Orbis Regionum ac Insularum Veteribus incognitarum, fol. 
We have not’seen the first edition, but have made use of that printed at 
Basle by Hervagius in 1555. A German translation was printed at Stras- 
burg in 1534, entitled Die New Welt der Landschaften unnd Insulen so bis 
hieher allen Altweltbeschrybern unbekant. 

Tt Vitae Lettere, G. tr. p. 97. 

+ Herrera, Historia de los Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas y 
Tierra-firme de el Mar Oceano, dec. i, 1. 4, c 1—4 

§ Solorzano, de Jure Indiarum Il. i, c. 4 and Politica Indiana l. 1, c. 2; 
Pizarro, Varones ilustres del Nuevo Mundo, fol. 1639, p. 50; Muiioz, His- 


toria dei Nuevo Mundo, prol. p. 14; Charlevoix, Hist. de St. Domingue 


t. i, p. 187; Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, t, vi, pt. J, pe 
248 ; Robertson’s Hist. of America, vy. i, p. 149 and note 22. 
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were addressed to persons high in rank, whom it would have 
been alike dangerous and difficult to deceive with a ficti- 
tious tale of pretended discoveries ; if describing, as they do, 
an event of so public, notorious and striking a nature as a 
successful voyage to the new world must have been at the 
time they were published, they were accredited as an authen- 
tic history by contemporary authors ;—if all these presunip- 
tions in favor of Vespucci’s narrative concur and lend their 
united force to establish his veracity, can we believe Herrera, 
when he proclaims Vespucci a shameless impostor, unless the 
accusation is supported by the most convincing and irrefra- 
gable proots ¢ 

What then are the proofs produced by Herrera? Nothing 
whatever but his own unsustained assertion: the credibility 
of Herrera is staked against the credibility of Vespucci: and 
in such a conflict of testimony the onus proband: certainly 
lies on the side of those who attack, rather than on the side 
of those who defend. Herrera, who was historiographer 
royal to the king of Spain, professes to draw many of the 
materials for his history from original documents preserved 
in the archives of the kingdom. But it is evident that he 
found no such voucher for his accusation in those reposito- 
ries, from the circumstance, that, although he charges Ves- 
pucci with falsehood, yet, in describing the voyage of Ojeda 
in 1499, he copies nearly all the circumstances from Ves- 
pucci’s narrative of his first voyage, excepting that he inter- 
mixes a few from the second voyage as detailed in the letter 
to Soderini, together with some other facts relating exclu- 
sively to Ojeda and having no species of connexion with 
Vespucci. ‘Therefore, supposing that Vespucci did in fact 
accompany Ojeda in 1499, it does not follow from any thing 
Which Herrera advances, that Vespucci did not perform a 
voyage ih '497, two years anterior to the voyage of Ojeda. 

None of the wi iters, who copy Herrera, adduce any his- 
torical evidence to corroborate his statement. Robertson,* 
indeed, relies upon the silence of several old historians, P. 
Martyr, Girolamo Benzani, Oviedo and ©omara, as afford- 
ing a strong presumption that Vespucci’s narrative is false, 
P. Martyr was a Milanese, residing at the court of Spain 
‘rom 1487 to 1526, who from time to time wrote an account 


* Robertson’s History of America, v. i, note 22. 
eVew Series, No. 6. 43 
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of the discoveries making in America, in letters to various 


persons, which were afterwards collected under the title De 


Rebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe Decades tres. Now P. Martyr’s 
silence, if it proves any thing, proves too much, for he does 
not mention either of Vespucci’s voyages excepting his third, 
nor does he mention the voyage of Ojeda; whereas it is 
acknowledged on all hands that both Vespucci and Oje:'a, 
whether together or not, did both sail to the new world in 
1499. ‘The same remark may be made with regard to Ben- 
zoni, an Italian, who went to America in 1541 as an adven- 
turer, and gives an account of what he saw himself without 
pretending to write a history of the new world.* Finally, 
neither Oviedv, who published his history in 1535, nor 
Gomara, who followed shortly after him, says a word of the 
voyage of Ojeda more than of that of Vespucci: and the 
silence of these authors is easily accounted for by the con- 
sideration, that no benefit accrued to Spain from the voyages 
of Vespucci, and that therefore they excited little attention 
in this kingdom, until after the New World came to be dis- 
tinguished by the name of America. Gomara himself informs 
us that after the discoveries of Columbus were known, many 
were eager to continue them, some at their own expense, and 
others at that of the king, all of them hoping to enrich them- 
selves, acquire distinction and merit the royal favor; but as 
most of their voyages led to no remarkable consequences, the 
memory of them was speedily lost. Such was the case, he 
continues, with those who explored the coast of Labrador 
and of all those who went in the other direction to Paria from 
the year 1495 to the year 1500. Now as this passage re- 
fers to the precise period and course of the two first voyages 
of Vespucci, it fully explains the silence of all the early his- 


* Some authors have been misled by citing, as the same with the ori- 
ginal, the elegant translation of Benzoni by Urban Calveton, called Nove 
Novi Orbis UWistoriz, 1. iii, 1578, 12mo. 

‘Entendiendo quan grandisimas Tierras eran las que Christoval Colon 
descubria, fueron muchos a continuar el Descubrimiento de todas ; unos a 
sua costa, otros 4 la del Rei, y todos pensando enriquecer, ganar fama, y 
medrar con los Reies. Pero como los mas de ellos no hicieron sino des- 
cubrir, y gastarse, no quedo memoria de todos, que Yo sepa: especialmente 
de ios que navegaron acia el Norte,....ni aun de todos los que fueron por 
la otra parte de Paria, desde el Afio de mil quatrocientos y noventa y cinco 
hasta el de mil y quinientos.2 Gomara, Historia de las Indias c. 36, in 
Barcia’s Historiadores primitivos de las Indias Occidentales, tom. 1. 
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torians with regard to him and is a new confirmation of his 
credibility. 

We will mention but one other objection to Vespucci, 
which is insisted upon by the learned and elegant Historian 
of Italian Literature. He says that as Columbus was received 
at court in 1497 and honored with the rank of viceroy and 
governor-general of all the countries which should be dis- 
covered, he cannot believe, whilst Columbus was thus in the 
kingdom and in favor, that another person should be charged 
with the continuation of his discoveries, and that he should 
suffer tranguilly, or not have power to prevent, such an inju- 
ry to his rights and reputation.* ‘The same observation is 
made by Robertson and by Bossi in his Life of Columbus. 
This reflection would be very just, if the premises were 
strictly true; but it is notorious that from 1495 to 1498 
Columbus was perpetually harassed by the persecutions of his 
enemies and the jealous, procrastinating temper of the king 
of Spain. After two years of solicitation, complaint and 
remonstrance, he was only able to procure a small squadron 
of six ships for his third voyage, Besides, his privilege did 
not extend, as Tiraboschi imagined, to all the lands that 
should be discovered, but only to those he himself had discov- 
ered, And what is most of all to the purpose, Herrera and 
Munozt expressly declare, that during this time Columbus 
expostulated in vain against the general permission, granted 
two years before, to make discoveries in the Indies ; and that 
he could procure nothing but a partial revocation of this 
license: in conformity with which, as appears by the passage 
above cited from Gomara, many ships were sent to make 
discoveries at a time, which exactly corresponds with that 
assigned to the contested voyage of Vespucci. We feel our- 
selves authorized to conclude, therefore, that there is no 
evidence whatever, excepting the single assertion of Herrera, 
Which contradicts, or is incompatible with, the supposition 
that Vespucci first discovered the continent of America. 

Vespucci does not distinctly apprize us of the capacity in 
Which he made his first voyage. Herrera says in a few 
words, that he went as a merchant and as one skilful in 

* Storia della Letteratura Italiana, t. vi, pt. i, p. 252. 
T Bossi, Vita di Cristoforo Colombo, p. 134. See also Elogj Storici di 
Cristoforo Colombo e di Andrea Doria, p. 145. 


+ Herrera, Historia de los Hechos &c., dec. i, 1. iii, c. 9; Muiioz, His 
toria del Nuevo Mundo, p. 323. 
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geography and navigation;* but Charlevoix, improving 
upon this, adds, that he was interested in the voyage to a 
considerable amount.; Canovai controverts this position with 
great warmth, maintaining that Vespucci was one of the 
principal masters or pilots. Lf he was a mere passenger, it 
is probable that his nautical information soon drew him into 
notice and gave him great ascendancy over his companions ; 
because the subsequent invitation of the king of Portugal 
proves that he had signalized himself in some way to deserve 
such a marked distinction. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was the chief in command; fer we learn from 
his own narrative that he was subordinate in his Portuguese 
voyages; and when he begins his first voyage, he barely 
says that he was chosen by the king to assist in the discoveries 
intended to be made :{ an expression, which would be very 
singular if he was a superior oflicer, but which would admi- 
rably accord with the duties of one, who had no particular 
commission, but was expert in the sciences allied to naviga- 
tion, and was merely to afford his advice and direction as a 
geographer in the prosecution of the voyage. ‘This inference 
will be confirmed, if we recollect that the post and stipend 
of chief pilot, which Vespucci afterwards enjoyed in the court 
of Spain, although sufficient and proper for an eminent geog- 
rapher, would be very inadequate as the remuneration of a 
person, who had distinguished himself in the sole conduct of 
a voyage of discovery to the new world. 

Whom Vespucci accompanied in his first voyage, we have 
no means of determining, uialess we adopt the account of Her- 
rera, as Vespucci himself is equally silent on this subject and 
that of hisown rank. Herrera, we have seen, puts him with 
Alonzo de Ojeda in 1499, but adopts all the incidents of the 
voyage from Vespucci’s narrative of his first expedition ; and 
the same historian hkewise makes him a companion of Ojeda 
again in 1501, at which time, as we have proved from the 

* Herrera, Historia, d. i,1l. iv, c.i. Iba....Americo Vespucio por mere 
cader, y como sabio en las cosas de Cosmografia y de la Mar. 

t Americ Vespuce, riche marchand Florentin, non seulement s’y inte- 
ressa pour une somme considerable, mais voulut méme étre du voyage &Ce 
Hist. de St. Dominique, t. i, p. 187. The riches, which Charlevoix gratu- 
itously confers on Vespucci, are imaginary. He cites no authority for 
the expression; and we know of none excepting Moreri, who says the 
same in his Dictionary. 

+ £11 Re Don Ferrando di Castiglia avendo a mandare quattro navia 


discoprire nuove terre verso Voceidente, fui eletto per Sua Altezza che 10 
‘ssi in essa Hotta per aiutare adiscoprire.” Lettera a Piero Soderini» 
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authority of Gomara and others, Vespucci was performing a 
voyage for the king of Portugal. Wherefore the inference is 
inevitable, cither that Vespucci and Ojeda did not sail in 
company, or that Herrera is mistaken as to the date, which 
he fixes for the second voyage of Vespucci ; and at all events 
it appears that the testimouy of Herrera is irreconcileable 
with facts, which are otherwise well established. 

Having elucidated these circumstances with regard to 
Vespucci, we now proceed to consider when and in what 
manner the new world acquired his name. As to this ques- 
tion, Herrera gives us to understand, that when he was ap- 
pointed chief pilot by the king of Spain in 1507, from this 
cause those parts of the Indies towards the south took the 
name of America. It is material to observe, that Herrera does 
not speak of the whole or the larger part of the Indies, but 
only of those parts towards the south :* for Tirasoschi, Prevost} 
and others have inferred from this, that Vespucci himself gave 
his name to the whole of the new world ; Tiraboschi supposing 
that, in his office of chief pilot, he affixed his name to the new 
world in the charts he constructed, from which it was gradu- 
ally spread through Europe. And it is sufficiently probable 
that, with the limitation which we shall presently point out, 
this supposition may be true. 

Robertson affirms, that when Vespucci published the ac- 
count of his first voyage, he labored with the vanity of a tra- 
veller to magnify his exploits, and drew up such an amusing 
history of the productions, inhabitants and customs of the 
countries he had visited, that the performance was rapidly cir- 
culated and read with admiration ; and he is of opinion that 
from hence the new world, of which Vespucci was believed to 
be the discoverer, was called America, If Robertson had 
ever read Vespucci’s letter, which he does not seem to have 
done, he would have perceived that nothing could be written 
with greater modesty. Vespucci very rarely speaks of him- 
self individually, and does not pretend to have held any com- 
mand or any particular charge in his first voyage ; and in 
mentioning the discoveries made by the company, he never 
attempts to conceal, nay repeatedly declares, that Columbus 
had already been to the new world. This alone would suffice, 
we should imagine, to vindicate Vespucci from the imputation 

**¥Y de aqui tomaron aquellas Partes de las Indias de el Mediodia el 


nombre de America.’ Herrera, Historia, dec. i, 1. vii, c. 1. 
+ Préyost, Histoire Gén. des Voyages, t. Xiie 
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536 Imerigo Vespucci. [April, 
of having wilfully falsified his narrative, with a view to appro- 
priate to himself the honor due Columbus. ‘The narrative, as 
Robertson remarks, is written with considerable ingenuity and 
elegance, describing what the writer saw with so much accu- 
racy, that every subsequent traveller confirms his statements 5 
although the original letters are very bad Italian, insomuch 
that Canovai thought it necessary to illustrate them with a 
glossary of nearly two hundred foreign words or idioms, by 
which Vespucci’s narrative was adulterated from his long 
residence in Spain But that he exaggerates his discoveries, 
or exhibits any disposition to interfere with the claims of 
other navigators, we are persuaded is altogether false. 

Phe earliest mention, which the industry of authors has 
been able to detect, of the word America, is about the year 
1514. 1n a letter written by Joachim Vadianus. a Swiss scholar 
known by his commentary on Pomponius Mela. His words 
are: «Si Ainericam a Vespuccio repertam, et eam Eoe Terre 
partem, que terre Ptolomzo cognite adjecta est, ad longitu- 
dinis habitat rationem referimus, longe ultra hemispherium 
habitari terram corstat.°* ‘The name does not seem to have 
come into general use until after the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; but it is occasionally met with before that time ; 
and Canovai; cites a Treatise on the Elements of Geography 
printed at Venice in 1535, in which it is doubted whether the 
word America should be employed, or not rather Amerige. 
But what deserves to be particularly noticed is the remarka- 
ble fact, that the name was not originally applied to the whole 
continent, but only to that part of it which is now denomina- 
ted Brazil. This can be made to appear by the most ample 
testimony. We pass over the authority of Spaniards, who 
once proposed to call this continent Fer-Isabelica, from the 
sovereigns under whose auspices it was discovered.t and who, 
to this day, entertain a sort of horror of the word America, 
almost invariably speaking of the New World or the Indies. 
Looking therefore into Cademosto, P. Martyr, Benzoni and 
Grinceus, we find that each of them uses the term Vovius Orbis 
where we should use America. In most of the maps published 

* Joachim. Vadian. Epist.ad Rudol. Agricolam, ad calcem Pomponii Melz 
cle Situ Orbis, ed. fol 1550, Lutet. Parisiorum, in the Boston Atheneum. 

+ Canovai, Dis. Giustifieativ. n. 51. 

+ Pizarro, Varones ilustres del Nuevo Mundo, p. 51. Others have pro- 


posed to call it Orbis Carolinus, as a compliment to the emperor Charles 
YY. See Solorzano, Politica Indiana, l. i, ¢ 2,s. 1S. 
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between 1510 and 1570, America is applied in the limited sense, 
which we have stated. Thus Munster, whose Cosmographia, 
printed in 1550, was long a text-book in geography, has a map 
of the world, in which, towards the west of Europe, appear 
Terra Florida, then a little below Cuba, then Hispaniola and a 
little south of the line Americe vel Brasilii Insula. In anoth- 
er map of Munster’s, which ts entitled Movus Orbis, are found 
grouped together Terra Florida, Cuba, Hispanicla, Jamica, 
Parias and lastly Isula Atlartica quam wvocant Brasiiir et 
Americam.* In a map of the world prefixed to the Grinzus 
of 1555, the western part is occupied with a number of islands 
which, beginning with that farthest north, are named Terra 
Cortesia, Terra de Cuba, Isabella, Spagnolla, Insuie Aatiglie, 
Zipangri (Japan) and then America, an island considerably 
larger than either of the others, on the northern extremity of 
which is printed Parias, on the western Cannibali, and on the 
southern /risiiia. If the last « ord Prisilia refers to Brazil, it 
would scem that some geographers had begun to distinguish it 
as apartof America. ‘The same edition of Gringus contains a 
brief introductien to geography, in which occurs the following 
sentence: § Insulas occidentales, nempe Hispanam, Ioannam, 
Spagnollam, Cubam, [sabellam, Antiglias, Cannibalorum 
‘Terram, Americam et reliquas incognitas terras primi mor- 
talium adinvenerunt Christophorus Columbus et Albericus 
Vesputius.’ Similar quotations can easily be multiplied. 
Thus Comes Natalis, who flourished about 1680, speaking of 
the famous expedition of the huguenots under Villegagnon, 
says that the French called Brazil America, because it was 
discovered by Amerigo Vespucci. Jean de Lery, a hugue- 
not minister, who visited Villegagnon’s settlement in 1550, 
and twenty years afterwards published a very amusing 
account of his voyage, entitles it a History of a Voyage to 
Brazil, which is also called America t The present use of 
the term seems to have been established soon after this time : 
for Ortelius, in his Theairum Orbis Terrarum, applies the 


* Canovai, Diss. Giustif. n. 76. Reing unable to procure the works of 
Munster, we are dependant for these citations on Canovai 

{ Comes Natalis, Hist. S. Temp. p. 139, as quoted by Canovai, Diss. 
Giustif. n. 75. See also Southey’s Brazil, v. 1, p. 272, note. 

+ Historia Navigationis in Brasiliam, que et America dicitur, &c. a 
Joanne Lerio, Burgundo, Gallice scripta, nunc vero primum Latinitate 
donata Ke. 1585, 12mo. 
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words merica and Bresilia as we do now, and delineates the 
geography of this continent with tolerable accuracy.* But the 
original signification was not immediately forgotten, as we 
perceive in "Gaspar Ensl’s History of the West Indies, where 
he says, that the name of America was originally given to the 
countries explored by Vespucci, although afterwards, on ac- 
count of the dye-wood found there, common usage superadded 
the name of Brazil.t We willonly add to these citations the 
authority of Rocha Pitta and Barbosa. who, in noticing Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, remark that the name of Santa Cruz, which 
Cabral gave the country he accidentally discovered, was af- 
terwards changed into Americ a, on account of the charts of 
it delineated by Vespucci, and finally into Brazil, from its 
producing the brazil-wood.t 

In this view of the subject, we may conjecture with a 
ereat degree of certainty, that, on Vespucci’s return from his 
last voyages, the coast, which he had visited, began tv pass 
by his name. ‘Two reasons may be given why this honor 
should have been conferred on him, rather than on his su- 
perior officers, One reason Is, that, although he was not 
first in command, yet his pre-eminence in geographical and 
nautical knowledge gave him that control over the proceed- 
ings of the rest, which men of strong minds inevitably acquire 
in moments of difficulty and danger. Indeed we find that he 
came back from his fourth voyage, when Coelho with the 
zreater part of the squadron had perished, and when he 
himself was no longer expected: in which circumstances it 
would have been perfectly natural for the Portuguese to 
attribute to him the sole merit of the discovery of Brazil. 
The second reason is, that, as Vespucci was highly skilled 
in the construction of charts, and as those which he made 
were held in great esteem, he may, in depicting the coast of 


* Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, fol. Antuerpiz, 1584, apud Christophor. 
Plantinum. 
+ Gaspar Ensl, Indiz Occidentalis Historia, Colonie 1612, 12mo. p. 130. 
+ Para eterno monumento da sua piedade, intitulou Pedro Alvares a 
nova terracom a religiosa antonomasia de S. Cruz, que depois se mudou 
em Amcrica, por ter demarcado as terras e costas maritimas della Americo 
Vespucci insigne cos smograto, e ultimamente Brasil, pela producad da 
madeira, que tem cér de brazas.? Barbosa, Bibliotheca Lusitana, t. iii. 
p. 554. Rocha Pitta isno less explicit. ‘ Este foy,’ says he, §o primeiro 
descobrimento, este o primeiro nome desta regia6, que depois esquecida 
de titulo tad superior, se chamou America, por Americo Vespucio, e ulti- 
mamente Brasil, pelo pao vermelho, ou cor de brazas, que produz.’ Hist. 
da America Portugueza, p. 6. 
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Brazil, have given it the name of America.* Vespucci 
would have had a still more inviting opportunity to do this 
when he became chief pilot to the king of Spain; and con- 
sidering the foregoing explanation of the manner in which 
the name of America was originally understood, in doing 
this he would no: have been guilty of any injustice to the 
memory of Columbus. ‘The subsequent extensien of the 
name of America to the whole western hemisphere was an 
event, which Vespucci couid never foresee ; and therefore 
it ought not to be imputed to him as a crime, that, accord- 
ing to the remark of Lipsius.} the name of one discoverer 
engrossed a distinction in which others deserved to partici- 
pate. And knowing. as we do, the confined application of 
his name in the begining, we have a complete answer to 
all those calumniators of Vespucci, who charge him with 
falsifying the narrative of his first voyage, in order to seem 
better entitled to the honor of naming America. 

We have pursued this investigation as a mafter of histor- 
tical curiosity, for the purpose of giving Vespucci’s charac- 
ter its proper construction ; but we think it as absurd as 1t 
is ungenerous in Cauovai to endeavor to rob Columbus of 
his well-earned fame. on the pretence that he did not reach 
the continent until a few months after Vespucci. If Vespuce- 
ci. excited by the success and instructed by the dis overies 
of Columbus, did penetrate a league or two farther into the 
great western ocean than his predecessor,—if Vespucci en- 
tered the track marked out by the keels of Columbus and 
continued it onward until he was stopped by the continent, 
—is any thing like this to cast a shadow over the glory of 
Columbus and degrade him into the mero finder of a petty 
islet, instead of the discoverer of the whole western world ? 
if Vespucci’s priority in discovering the southern continent 
was a valid reason for naming it America, there is equal 
reason, as Purchas observes, for denominating the northen 
Sebastiana or Cabotia; since it is notorious that the Ca- 
bots explored the coast from Labrador to the Gulf of 
Mexico, a fall year before any portion of the continent was 
ever seen by Columbus. But the hand of chance has an 
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* P. Martyr informs us he had seen a Portuguese chart of parts of the 
new world, of which construction Vespucci assisted. Ocean. Decad. p. 
‘99. See likewise Memorias de Litteretura Portugueza, t. viii, p. 339. 

; Lipsii Physiolog. Stoic. 1. ii, dis. 19, in ejus Oper. t. iv, p. 947. 
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influence so predominant in the assignment of honors by 
the world, that we can hardly feel surprised at the neglect of 
Columbus and the Cabots, to the exclusive distinction of 
Vespucci. ‘The fortune of the name of America itself is not 
a little singular, as an instance «f the mutations in human 
affairs ; which, having been first given to a single province, 
next spread over the whole southern continent, then passed 
on to the northern, and now, from being the appellation of 
the whole new world, it seems about to be confined, by for- 
eign nations at least, to our own youthful and aspiring 
republic. 
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Art. XVIih.—The Speeches of Mr. Justice Story and of Mr. 

be ster, in the Massachusetts Convention, on the proposition 

Mr. Dearborn for dividing the Commonwealth into dis- 

iricts for the choice of Senators, according to population. 
Journal of the Debates. Boston. 1821. 


WE believe it to be a general opinion, wherever the do- 
ings of the late convention in Massachusetts have attracted 
notice, that this assembly may enter into honorable compar- 
ison with any provincial assembly, which has ever been con- 
vened in our country, as well for the weight of personal 
character, as the high style of debate, with which it was 
marked. It is certainly a spectacle, too often occurring in 
our happy country to be called a novelty, but yet too honor- 
able to be passed over without notice, to see so numerous an 
assembly, deputed from so considerable a population, and 
representing such conflicting interests, tranquilly discussing, 
settling » modifying principles and institutions, which cannot 
be touched in Europe without risk of property, liberty, and 
life. What may be the decision of the people of the state, 
upon any or all of the amendments of the Constitution sub- 
mitted to them by the Convention, it is no part of our pres- 
ent purpose to conjecture.—Whatever it be, or whatever be 
the result of the doings of the Convention in the immediate 
light of a revision of the Constitution, we shall consider it 
as having answered one most important purpose, in having 
thus brought together the intelligence and_ political wisdom 
of all parts of our Commonwealth; and in having again 
sent out into Society in the reported debates, the most lumi- 
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nous and powerful discussions of the fundamental principles 
of our popular representative governments. It has been 
often stated to be the principal mode of diffusing political 
information throughout France, since the restoration of the 
monarchy, that the written speeches of the deputies are 
allowed to be printed in the Paris Journals, without being 
subjected to the censure. We have, it is true, no such degrad- 
ing cause as this to congratulate ourselves on the circula- 
tion of political knowledge through the medium of the de- 
bates of the Convention. Still, however, much is gained by 
imparting to abstract questions of government and general 
principles of leg slation the charm and attraction of a local 
immediate interest. Clothed with this interest, such ques- 
tions and principles find much readier and wider access, 
than they can in any other possible way attain; and those 
fundamental maxims on which our institutions rest, are sent 
abroad in this way to our remotest villages, exemplified 
by an application to our own state of things, and enforced 
by the argument and eloquence of those whom we ourselves 
know, and see, and prize; which, but for this, would have 
continued to slumber on the shelves of the libraries. 
Among the happy auspices, moreover, under which the late 
Convention assembled, ought certainly to be accounted the 
presence, as a member of it, of the illustrious person, who, 
forty years ago, was one of the principal framers of the con- 
stitution now to be revised. It is ever a matter of remark 
to meet with any one, who, at the age of eighty-six, still en- 
joys the vigorous possession of his faculties. If in addition 
to this rare felicity, such an individual has been engaged in 
public affairs for half a century ; if he has filled a long suc- 
session of the most honourable offices, which the people.can 
bestow. both at home and abroad ; if he has been one of the 
founders of a nation, and afterwards called to preside over it ; 
if such an one, surviving all his contemporaries, can yet 
come forward to make a lively, powerful, impressive speech, 
to an audience of a thousand persons, we may feel assured 
that we may pass millions of men in review before we shall 
meet another such example. Were there nothing else 
in commendation of our American institutions and char- 
acter, we would rest their credit with an impartial poster- 
ity on this fact ; that of those who have filled the first of- 
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fice in the government of our country—the elected kings of 
ten millions of people, as impatient of control as any nation 
that ever existed—all, but he, who is gone to his reward on 
high, are living in honorable retirement, and looking safely 
and contentedly at the administration of their successor. 

Among the questions agitated in the late Convention, there 
were two which excited a more lively interest and brought 
into debate a greater display of eloquence and argument 
than any other. ‘These two were the third article of the 
declaration of rights, involving the subject of the support of 
religion by law, and the question of senatorial representa- 
tion, On the former of these subjects we propose to say a 
few words in another article. With regard to the senatorial 
representation, we cannot forbear to pay a particular tribute 
of respect to the two speeches which we have named at the 
head of this article. It would be doing injustice to many 
gentlemen, on both sides of the question, to refer to these two 
speeches as those alone which are deserving of particular 
notice ; for we have heard it asserted by persons of long ex- 
perience in our national and state legislatures, that they have 
not the recollection of a debate more powerfully sustained 
in either. We think, however, that the public voice will be 
with us in the emphatic notice of the speeches of Messrs. 
Story and Webster, and in ascribing to them a full share of 
the credit of having produced the almost unprecedented 
reversil of the sentiments of a majority of the house, It 
would be doing equal injustice to the character of this debate 
to suppose that it turned on common topics of local interest. 
For the great and leading doctrines of representative govern- 
ment, and the weight to which property is entitled in such a 
government, were discussed with an extent of learning and a 
depth of view not often witnessed out of professed treatises, 
drawn up in the leisure of the closet. The following extract 
from Mr. Webster’s speech will, we think, justify this re- 
mark :— 


‘ But, sir, I take the principle to be well established by writers 
of the greatest authority. In the first place, those who have treat- 
ed of natural law, have maintained, as a principle of that law, 
that as far as the object of society is ‘the protection of something 
in which the members possess unequal shares, it is just that the 
weight of each person, inthe common councils, should bear a re- 
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Jation and proportion to his interest. Such is the sentiment of 
Grotius, and he refers, in support of it, to several institutions 
among the ancient states. 

‘ Those authors who have written more particularly on the sub- 
ject of political institutions, have, many of them, maintained simi- 
lar sentiments. Not, indeed, that every man’s power should be 
in exact proportion to his property, but that. in a general sense, and 
in a geueral form, property, as such, should have its weight and in- 
fluence in political arrangement. Montesquieu speaks with ap- 
probation of the early Roman regulation, made by Servius Tullius, 
by which the people were distributed into classes, according to 
their property, and the public burdens apportioned to each indi- 
vidual, according to the degree of power which he possessed in the 
government. By which regulation, he observes, some bore with 
the greatness of their tax, because of their proportionable partici- 
pation in power and credit; others conteuted themselves, for the 
smallness of their power and credit, by the smallness of their 
tax. Une of the most ingenious of writers is Mr. Harrington 5 
an author not now read so much as he deserves. It is his leading 
object, in his Oceana; to prove, that power naturally and necessa- 
rily follows property. He maintains that a government, founded 
on property, is legitimately founded; and that a government 
founded on the disregard of property, is founded in injustice, and 
can only be maintained by military force. If one man,” says he, 
“be sole landlord, like the grand seignior, his empire is absolute. 
If a few possess the land, this makes the Gothic or Feudal consti- 
tution If the whole people be landlords, then is it a common- 
wealth.”” “ li is strange,” says Mr. Pope, in one of his recorded 
conversations, “ that Harrington should be the first man to find 
out so evident and demonstrable a truth, as that of property be- 
ing the true basis and measure of power:” In truth he was not 
the first. ‘The idea is as old as political science itself. It may 
be found in Aristotle, Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, and oth- 
er writers. Harrington seems, however, to be the first writer who 
has illustrated, and expanded the principle, and given to it the ef- 
fect and prominence which justly belong to it. 

In this sentiment, sir, lentirely agree. It seems to me to be 
plain, that in the absence of military force, political power natu- 
rally and necessarily goes into the hands which hold the property. 
In my judgment, therefore, a republican form of government resis, 
not more on political constitutions, than on those laws which regu- 
late the descent and transmission of property. Governments like 
ours could not have been maintained where property was holden ac- 
cording to the principles of the feudal system; nor, on the other 
hand, could the feudal! constitution possibly exist with us. Our New 
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England ancestors brought hither no great capitals from Europe ; 
and if they had, there was nothing pr oductive i in which they could 
have been invested. They left behind them the whole feudal SyS- 
tem of the other continent. ‘They broke away, at once, from that 
system of military service, established in the dark ages, and which 
continues, down even to the present time, more or “less to affect 
the condition of property all over Europe. They came to a new 
country. ‘There were, as yet, no lands yielding rent, and no ten- 
ants rendering service. The whole soil was unreclaimed from 
barbarism. ‘T hey were themselves, either from their original con- 
dition, or from the necessity of their common interest, nearly on 
a general level in respect to property. ‘Their situation demanded 
a parcelling out and division of the lands ; and it may be fairly 
said, that this necessary act fixed the future frame and form of 
their government. The character of their political institutions 
was determined by the fundamental laws respecting property. 

‘he laws rendered estates divisible among sons and daughters. 
The right of primogeniture, at first limited and curtailed, was af- 
terwards abolished. The property was all freehold. ‘The entailment 
of estates, long trusts, and the other processes for fettering and 
tying up inheritances, were not applicable to the condition of so- 
ciety, and seldom made use of. On the contrary, alienation of the 
land was every way facilitated, even to the subjecting of it toeve- 
ry species of debt. The establishment of public registries, and 

the simplicity of our forms of conveyance have gr eatly facilitated 

the change of real estate from one proprietor to another. The con- 
sequence of all these causes has been, a great subdivision of the 

soil, and a great equality of condition ; the true basis, most cer- 

tainly, of a popular government. “ If the people,” says Har- 

rington, “ hold three parts in four of the territory, it is plain there 

can neither be any single person nor nobility able to dispute the 
government with them ; in this case, therefore, except force be in- 
terposed, they govern themselves.” ” 


But the whole of these speeches are in an authentic report 
before the public, and need as little our citations to make 
them known, as our praise to make them highly thought of. 
We cannot, however, forbear to gratify our readers, who 
may not have the volume of the journal of the Convention af 
hand, with the following beautiful passage from the speech 
of Mr. Justice Story. 


‘ Gentlemen have argued as if personal rights only were the 
proper objects of government. But what, I would ask, is life 
worth, if a man cannot eat in security the bread earned by his 
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own industry ? If he is not permitted to transmit to his children 
the little inheritance which his affection has destined for their use ? 
What enables us to diffuse education among all the classes of socie- 
ty, but property ? Are not our public schools, the distinguishing 
blessing of our land, sustained by its patronage ? I will say no 
more about the rich and the poor. ‘There is no parallel to be run 
between them, founded on permanent constitutional distinctions. 
The rich help the poor, and the poor in turn administer to the 
rich. In our country, the highest man is not above the people ; 
the humblest is not below the people. If the rich may be said to 
have additional protection, they have not additional power. Nor 
does wealth here form a permanent distinction of families. Those 
who are wealthy to-day pass to the tomb, and their children divide 
their estates. Property thus is divided quite as fast as it accumu- 
lates. No family can, without its own exertions, stand erect fora 
long time under our statute of descents and distributions, the 
only true and legitimate agrarian law. It silently and quietly 
dissolves the mass heaped up by the toil and diligence of a long 
life of enterprise and industry. Property is continually changing 
like the waves of the sea. One wave rises and is soon swallowed 
up in the vast abyss and seenno more. Another rises, and having 
reached its destined limits, falls gently away, and is succeeded by 
yet another, which, in its turn, breaks and dies away silently on 
the shore. The richest man among us may be brought down to the 
humblest level ; and the child, w ith scarcely clothes to cover his 
nakedness, may rise to the highest office in our government. And 
the poor man, while he rocks his infant on his knees, may justly 
indulge the consolation, that if he possess talents and virtue, 
there is no office beyond the reach of his honourable ambition.’ 


But it is not our design to pass in review the subjects, 
which were discussed in the Convention. We have made 
the preceding allusion to the debate on the question of sena- 
turial representation, partly as a preface to a dialogue on the 
principles of representative government, which has been for 
some time on our files, but which we have forborne to insert, 
while the question was in agitation before the Convention, as 
we do not wish to be held responsible for all the doctrines it 
contains. Its coincidence, however, with the speeches to 
which we have alluded, in maintaining the same fundamental 
principles, has led us to think it might not inaptly follow the 
notice we have taken of them ; and we fear the gravity of 
our Journal, to call it by the kindest name, is a feature for 
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which it is too well known, not to yield us an excuse for pre- 
senting this serivus discussion, in a lighter form, than that, 
in which our opinions are usually submitted to the public. 





DIALOGUE ON THE PRINCIPLES OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT; 
BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT DE MONTESQUIEU AND DR. FRANKLIN~ 


IT is well known that the fortunate inhabitants of Elysium 
retain, in some degree at least, the tastes and occupations 
that beionged to them during their lifetime. We have the 
authority of Virgil to this point, which is deservedly bigh in 
every thing relating to the subject. ‘There is also but too 
much reason to suppose that some of these distinguished 
persons are subject, like the most favoured mortals in the 
sublunary sphere, to the disease of ennui, and are glad to re- 
sort to reading and other amusements, in order to carry on 
the war with vigor against the great enemy, time. It has 
long been suspected for these reasons, that in making provi- 
sion for the comfort of the Elysians, the accommodations of 
books and newspapers had not been overlooked. Having, by 
rather a singular accident, discovered the local situation of 
this part of the universe, and had an opportunity of examin- 
ing it somewhat at leisure, [ am able to assure the public that 
this idea is perfectly correct. The booksellers’ shops, the 
libraries, and the reading rooms, are on a very good footing : 
and the new publications and journals are received with great 
regularity from all parts of the world. How this is effected, 

and whether passengers might net pass by the same convey- 
ances that bring the Gazettes, I did not think it necessary to 
inquire, the rather as captain Symmes has kindly undertaken 
this part of the investigation. The Elysians, therefore, are 
constantly informed of the progress of events above: and 
those who during their lives were engaged in literary or sci- 
entific pursuits, find a very agreeable resource, when time 
hangs heavy upon their hands, in examining the new publi- 
cations as they are received, and refreshing their memories 
in regard to the old, or in comparing their ideas upon these 
subjects inconversation with eachother. [F had an opportu- 
nity of listening to some of these conversations, and shall set 
down, for the ainusement of the public, the principal heads of 
a dialogue between President Montesquieu and Doctor Frank- 
fi, which occurred in oue of the principal reading rooms in 
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Elysium. I was sitting one day in this place, when the ven- 
erable doctor entered : after looking about bim a little while 
with a leisurely air, and examining the newspapers of the day, 
he took down from its place a volume of Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of Laws. He appeared to look inio it for the purpose of re- 
freshing his memory, and sometimes laid it down and seemed 
to meditate upon what he had been reading. While this was 
going on, the President himself came in. i he two illustrious 
philosophers saluted each other with a great appearance of cor- 
diality and mutual respect ; and the conversation was imme- 
diately introduced by the following remark of Docter Frank- 
lin :— 
FRANKLIN. 

Mr. President, I was employed as you entered in refiect- 
ing upon the chapter in your celebrated work on law, in 
which you analyse the British constitution. Notwithstand- 
ing the high respect with which Lam disposed to receive every 
thing that proceeded ‘rom your pen, I confess that i can hard- 
ly agree with you in all your remarks upon this subject. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Consider, my dear Doctor, at the time when that chapter 
Was written, a political observer had not all the lights to 
guide him that are now to be found in the world: or that 
were at hand even during your lifetime. The great age of 
revolutions, which was destined to reform the science of gov- 
ernment, had not then arrived. We were only beginning to see 
our way Clear a lit'le, by the twilight that was just announcing 
it. We had not then had the benefit of yourexample, my dear 
Doctor, and that of your countrymen, to correct our theories. 
Although most of my remarks on the British constitution are 
subtantially correct, I should still qualify them considerably, 
and state some of them in different language, if I were to write 
them over again. 

FRANKLIN. 

Among the points susceptible of qualification you would 
perhaps include the introductory remark, that it Is un- 
necessary to theorise on the forms of government most fa- 
vourable to liberty, since the problem has been resolved in 
practice by the British constitution. This conclusion, my 
dear President, seems to be a little unphilosophical. The 
most that could be said with propriety on the strength of 
one example would seem to be that liberty is compatible with 
“Vew Series, Vo. 6. 45 
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this form of government. No general conclusion can be 
drawn with safety from a single instance. if the Engiish 
are free, it may perhaps be in spite of their form of govern- 
ment: and this is even intimated by yourself in another 
passage of your works, where you observe, that the govern- 
ment of England is a republic masked under the forms of a 
monarchy. Here you mean to state that the form of this 
government not only does not represent the substance, but 
is even contrary to its character: and as the substance in 
your opinion is liberty, the form is not to be regarded, as 
the perfect personification of liberty, but only as an accident 
not incompatible with its existence. 


MONTESQUIEU. 

Why, Doctor, this was rather a manner of expression 
and not to be taken quite in earnest. You know my taste 
for quaint and fantastic forms of language. I merely 
meant to be understood, that as the English nation tur- 
nished one of the most remarkable examples of the enjoy- 
ment of practical liberty, the forms in use there must be of 
great weight in i'ustrating the theory of the subject. I 
committed a more substantial error in stating as the princi- 
ple of English liberty. and of the British constitution, the 
existence of three distinct powers in the admini-tration, en- 
gaged by their nature in perpetual conflicts. Such a state 
of things could not possibly be permanent; and would pro- 
duce, while it lasted, nothing but disorder. In fact, it never 
has existed in England. The establishment of the British 
constitution dates from the year 1688. Since that period the 
three branches of government have always acted in perfect 
harmony, and have rarely exercised even their constitutional 
veto upon each others proceedings. ‘There is hardly an 
instance of a law being negatived by the king, or a bill that 
had passed one of the branches of parliament being thrown 
out by the other for political reasons. ‘This harmony is the 
principal cause of the stability of the British constitution 
and its great excellence, as the irregular manner in which 
it provides for the distribution of property is its great defect. 
Without this harmony the constitution would not exist in 
tranquillity a moment; nor exist at all for any length of 
time.. You see I am ready to acknowledge my errors where 
{have obtained new light. In considering a necessary dis- 
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cord of its principal component parts as the essential ingre- 

dient and great excellence of the British constitution, I 

made a two-fold mistake ; ‘first, in supposing a state of facts 

directly contrary to the reality, and secondly, as was very 

natural, in accounting for my false facts upon false princi- 

ples. : 
FRANKLIN. 

Your candour, my dear President, in admitting these er- 
rors does you honour, and I cannot but agree with you 
in your present opinion. In fact, the reasoning in your 
work upon this subject, though acute and ingenious, was 
never to my mind quite satisfactory. You observe that of 
the three conflicting powers each by its nature checks the 
others and annuls their operations, that the natural result 
would be inaction, or the stoppage of the political machine, 
but that the machine must go on by the necessary movement 
of things and that therefore the parts must go in concert. 
At best this reasoning is too figurative to serve any other 
purpose than that of illustration ; nor does it seem to be cor- 
rect in substance. It would perhaps be hard to shew that 
things whose operations contradict each other must therefore 
by the necessary movement of nature go on in concert, or 
that there exists any necessity which would force a machine 
eonstructed of such elements to go on at all. ‘The action of 
conflicting elements upon each other tends to mutual des- 
truction ; and this would be the case here. If the elements 
of a government are really conflicting in their nature, if 
must be because they represent great and opposite interests, 
existing in the nation, and of which they are the organs, 
Will the opposition of these interests be neutralized by bring- 
ing them immediately into each others presence, and giving 
them an opportunity of coming to battle? It is obvious that 
a state in which there exists such a clashing of interest can 
never be tranquil under any form of administration ; and 
one which brought the parties into immediate contact would 
inflame their animosities, instead of appeasing them. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Since then we are agreed that the principle of the British 
coustitution does not lie in the balance of three conflicting 
powers, as is commonly thought, in what do you suppose it 
to consist ? 
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FRANKLIN. 

It aiake be impossible, my dear President, to define it 
with more exactness and precision, than you have done your- 
self in the short passage I have already quoted from the 

earliest, and I say it without disparagement to your later 
and graver productions, the best of your works. The Brit- 
ish government is a republic, disguised under the form of 
amonarchy. It is the essential principle of this government 
that the sovereign power, which is exercised ostensibly by 
king, lords and commons, is possessed in reality by the third 
of these branches, which is the representation of the people. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Do you conceive then that the king and the house of peers 

have no influence in the government ? 


FRANKLIN. 

In order to answer this question, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between their influence as the possessors of hered- 
itary titles, and their influence as great proprietors. — In 
the latter point of view their weight is very considerable, 
since their possessions are very large. In the former, whe- 
her they are regarded as an order of nobles, or an heredi- 
tary magistracy, their influence is altogether null. Consid- 
ered as an order of nobles, they have no exclusive privileges 
worth mentioning, either positive or negative. When viewed 
as an hereditary magistracy composed of the king, who must 
be regarded as a member of the aristocracy, and the house of 
peers, their influence, though ostensibly greater, is in sub- 
stance equally unimportant. The personal nullity of the 
king has long been formally recognised in principle. To 

say that the ki.g can do no wrong is as much as to say 
that the king can do nothing. T he institution of the royal 
office on this footing is only a mode of regulating the ap- 
pointment of the actual executive oflicers, called the ministers. 
Tt is a mode which certainly has its advantages, as well as 
its mischiefs, but upon the whole, is not perhaps the best 
that could be hit upon. The king, however, in his nomina- 
tions is only an indirect organ on the house of commons, and 
has no personal voice. It is easy to see that the house of 
lords is a mere pageant, or at most another house of commons 
quite inferior in Importance to the first. 

But in every country effective power is attached to the 
possession of property. Where property is very equally 
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divided among the members of a society, political power is 
also equally divided, and the government is in substance 
democratic. Where property is very unequally divided, and 
a great proportion of it centers in a few hands, the political 
power is divided in the same way, and the government is 
aristocratic. In England, property is not so unequally 
divided as in some countries, although much more so than in 
others. As far however as there may be said to exist a real 
aristocracy, it coincides to a considerable degree with the 
nominal one; since the hereditary nobles are among the 
largest proprietors in the kingdom. There are some coun- 
tries however, in which the coincidence is much more com- 
plete. ‘The whole property of the vast empire of Russia 
belongs to a small ciass of hereditary nobles, who also exer- 
cise the political power. Let this property be transferred to 
other hands, and how long do you think these emperors, ba- 
rons, and boyars would retain their present influence abroad 
or at home? In Austria the state of circumstances is nearly 
the same. 

It would seem therefore, Mr. President, that in attributing 
the establishment of hereditary ranks, titles, and magistracies 
to the necessity of protecting certain individuals distinguish- 
ed by birth, wealth and honours, from the jealousy of the 
people, you have exactly inverted the natural order of causes 
and effects. Wealth is the real essence of aristocracy, and 
itself affords security to rank and titles. It is clear there- 
fore, that rank and titles could not have been established for 
the purpose of protecting wealth. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

True, Doctor, the rank and titles are only the formal 
expression of the real state of things that constitutes aris- 
tocracy, which is the concentration of large estates in a few 
hands, and the connexion of political power with the pos- 
session of them. 'To what then do you attribute the exist- 
ence of this phenomenon? Do you regard it as a voluntary 
institution, or as a necessary consequence of the progress of 
society ¢ 

FRANKLIN. 

I have already observed, that property is the principal 
element of political power, and the one by means of which 
all the other elements must produce their effect. It is im- 
possible that power can exist in any other hands than in 
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those of the proprietors. With such a distribution of proper- 
ty for example, as now exists in Russia, it is not in the nature 
of things that the government should be other than it is. The 
names and titles under which the power is exercised, though 
sometimes mistaken for the substantial tenure by which it is 
possessed, are in fact of no importance whatever. ‘They are 
mere accessories, which naturally accompany the principal. 
With regard to the origin of aristocracy therefore, the only 
question of importance is, whence arose in most countries 
the great inequality which we observe in the distribution of 
property. 

This inequality is often attributed to the differences placed 
by nature between the gifts and talents of different individu- 
als. Of the members of society who live by manual labour, 
the strongest, the most active, the most industrious, and the 
most prudent, must in the end become the richest. The 
varieties of intellect are not less remarkable, and would pro- 
duce still greater and still more marked varieties of condi- 
tion. We must, therefore, recur to this difference of natural 
powers, as being the only original inequality, and therefore 
of necessity as containing the germ of all future ones. But 
we are not to suppose that it will therefore under all circum- 
stances, and in every state of society produce the same 
effects that we observe in the societies now existing, or that 
it would lead necessarily to any unjust or oppressive institu- 
tions. Suppose, for example, a society to exist in a state of 
civilization similar to that of the European nations, and in 
which property is pretty equally divided. Such a supposi- 
tion cannot be treated as chimerical, because it is actually 
realised in the United States. What then in such a commu- 
nity will be result of the inequalities of natural powers? An 
individual of superior skill in any of the departments of man- 
ual and mechanical labour will become richer than his com- 
rades. What follows? His property is divided among his 
children; his skill goes to his ablest journeyman and the 
equality that was broken is restored. An individual of supe- 
rior intellect acquires a commanding influence, by great 
achievements in civil or military life, and amasses a large 
estate. What follows? At his death his estate is divided 
among his children; his influence passes to his successor in 
talent, and the equality that was broken is restored. Hence, 
in order to account for the unjust, oppressive and permanent 
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inequalities that we see in some countries on this principle of 
the original variety of corporal and intellectual powers, we 
must suppose it to operate at an early and less civilized state 
of suciety. When a horde of barbarians invade a neighbour- 
ing country, they divide the property among them, and re- 
duce the inhabitants to slavery. ‘his is the historical origin 
of th: present division of property in Europe, and if we did 
no! know it to be so in fact, it is the only one that could pos- 
sibly be imagined. But this is not enough. It is the dictate 
of nature that all the children should share equally in the pro- 
perty of the father at his decease. By this process the 
greatest temporary inequality would be gradually miiigated 
and in no great Jength of time completely destroyed. It is 
necessary therefore, in order to produce a permanent inequal- 
ity, that the unjust and revolting regulation should be estab- 
lished, that gives the whole estate to one of the children. 
This regulation alone, in any state of suciety, if strictly en- 
forcesi, would be capable in the end of creating a great and 
permanent inequality, because the great estates which cannot 
be divided may yet accumulate. If, therefore, violence and 
conquest are the original causes of the great inequality of 
fortune in modern Europe, the feudal law of primogeniture 
was the means of fastening it on society. Without this law 
it must have long since disappeared, and with this Iaw it 
would soon return were it in any way abolished in fact, 
MONTESQUIEU. 

Since this aristocratic inequality of fortune exists in Eng- 
Jand, is not there in reality the conflict of interest between 
different portions of society supposed in my remarks on the 
British Constitution ¢ 

FRANKLIN. 

Pardon me, my dear President; the conflict you suppose 
is between the different branches which make up the for- 
mal administration of the government, and which, as we 
have seen, have always acted together in perfect harmony, 
being in fact only so many different representations of the 
same interest, and moved by the same spirit; having, like 
the pipes of an organ, a little variety in tone, but being essen- 
tially in harmony. If your idea of a conflict of interest 
were founded upon the relation between the proprietors and 
the labourers, then the two branches ought on the contrary 
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to represent these different classes. Supposing then that 
there is an opposition of interest between these classes, the 
conflict is not between different branches of the government, 
but between that part of the nation represented by the gov- 
ernment, and another part not represented by it, and having 
no share init. ‘Phe conflict therefore would be a civil war. 
But the truth is, there is no such opposition of interest 
between the classes of proprietors and labourers. Their 
interest, instea’! of being separate, is the same, and their 
intercourse is a mutual interchange of good offices. ‘The 
Tabourer sees nothing in the proprietor but a munificent 
benefactor, who affords him the means of life and enjoyment. 
The proprietor, on the other hand, sees in the labourer a 
useful assistant in enabling him to take advantage of his 
wealth and to gratify his wishes. Neither rich nor poor 
have the disposition to recur at every turn to the original 
principles of the distributions of property. The natural 
conflict therefore is not between these classes, but between 
different portions of the proprietors, whose accidental inter- 
ests may happen to cross and who go up to battle against 
each other, each attended by his own clients. 

To recur then to the peint from which we started, I should 
consider the British government, though in form a monar- 
chy, as in substance a republic, because the effective power 
belongs in reality to the commons or representation of the 
people, and as an aristocratic republic, or one in which there 
is a great established inequality in the distribution of prop- 
erty, in distinction from democratic republics, in which prop- 
erty is very equally divided. Of the latter class is the 
government of the United States. France, though in form 
a monarchy, is also in substance a democratic republic. 
From the recency of its institutions however, the substance 
has not yet completely obtained dominion over the form. 
In France the effective power belongs to the deputies, which 
makes it a republic, and property 1s very equally divided, 
which makes it democratic. Every thing however is yet in 
a state of revolution. The leading principles of the admin- 
istration of government and of the division of property are 
daily called in question: and it would be idle to predict with 
confidence today, what will be the state cf things tomorrow. 
i speak of things as they now exist. 
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MONTESQUIEU. 

What do you conceive to be in practice the principal differ- 
ence between an aristocratic and a democratic republic: or 
in other words, what is the effect upon the public welfare re- 
spectively, of an equal and an unequal division of property é 

FRANKLIN, 

The welfare of the individuals that compose a_ society 
consists in having within their reach the means of en- 
joyment. and in being protected in the possession of them 
by the government. In both these particulars it is evident 
to me that the advantage is greatly in favour of a general 
equality and mediocrity of fortune, because it is by these 
that the means of happiness are placed within the reach of 
the greatest proportion of the members of a society of any 
given extent. An absolute equality is neither pussible nor 
desirable ; but where an artificial inequality 1s not intro- 
duced and supported by law ; where on the contrary it is the 
regular operation of the law to resolve all the accumulations 
of wealth that result from superior talents and industry, the 
largest proprietors will not be removed above the necessity 
or above the habit of devoting their time and thoughts to 
useful objects, and the lower orders of society will be higher 
in the social scale and consequently more respectable. The 
happiness of both classes will be promoted. By the unequal 
distribution of property existing in Europe, all the members 
of society are placed in a false and consequently in an un- 
pleasant position. ‘The happiness of the rich is so far from 
being augmented by the vast masses of wealth, placed at 
their disposition, that the immediate and on general princi- 
ples, the necessary result of their situation is the want of 
those moral dispositions, which are essential to happiness, 
With them a healthy and natural development of the intellect 
is almost impossible. ‘Chey are either abandoned to sensual 
excesses, or running wild after vain chimeras of greatness 
and glory, perhaps to the destruction of every thing within 
their reach. Meanwhile the existence of the mass of popu- 
lation is rendered more precarious and difficult in proportion 
to the degree of inequality. In one country they are slaves 
hardly superior in condition to the brutes ; in another, they 
are reduced to starvation and despair, at every turn in the 
political machine. 
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It has been urged by some, as an objection against an 
equal division of property, that it tends to check population, 
and by others that it tends to increase it to excess. As these 
objections contradict each other, they cannot both be true ; 
but supposing the truth of either, it will admit a very satis- 
factory answer. If a general equality of fortune has a ten- 
dency to check population. it is by increasing upon the minds 
of the lower classes the influence of that moral restraint so 
much recommended by political economists. On the other 
hand, by a redundant population considered as an evil, can 
only be meant an unnatural proportion of that class of soci- 
ety, which is either suffering from actual want, or borders 
most nearly on this condition, and is exposed to be reduced 
to it, by the vicissitudes of nature or of politics. But this 
class is numerically smaller in proportion to the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants where the equal distribution of property. 
is encouraged, and in fact could hardly exist in such a state 
of things. The objection therefore, as far as it has a foun- 
dation in fact, can only mean, that the tendency of sucha 
system is to produce a general augmentation of numbers in 
all classes of society. it tends then in any given extent of 
country, to multiply the number of thinking, and feeling, 
and happy beings. A strange objection this! This limited 
extent of country, if may be said, will be sooner saturated 
with inhabitants. But the same mischief results from any oth- 
er wise political institution—from every measure that tends 
to the public welfare—from every act of private virtue. We 
must therefore encounter this inconvenience, or the govern- 
ment must be administered purposely on false and vicious 
principles. 

I am inclined to think, however, that the apparently con- 
tradictory assertions here stated as objections, are both true 
to a certain extent, and in certain circumstances, and that 
to the extent in which they are true instead of being objec- 
tions, they are both recommendations. In a country thinly 
covered with inhabitants, the principle of an equal division 
of property among ail the children would tend to increase 
the population; but when the number of inhabitants had 
arrived to such a height as not to admit advantageously the 
greatest possible augmentation, the same principle would 
tend to keep it within bounds, by increasing the influence 
of prudential consideration on the minds of the community. 
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An individual with a small fortune, and the expectation of 
increasing it by temperance and industry, will be more 
thoughtful for the morrow, than one who has nothing either 
in poss-ssion or expectancy. 

Consider now the effect upon society of the principle we 
are considering, in a political point of view, that is, in regard 
to the security with which individuals enjoy the means of 
happiness within their possession. Strange as it may seem, 
it is sometimes urged that there is more stability in an aristo- 
cratic system—in other words, that a general equality of 
fortune creates a tendency to tumult among the people, and 
instability in the government. Let us analyse this idea. 
In every popular commotion, there must be one or more 
leaders and a mass of followers. What is required for the 
first character to make it in any degree important or dan- 
gerous? a great command of means in the hands of a few 
individuals, What for thesecond? a numerous class among 
the people, of doubttul or desperate fortunes. Into which of 
the systems we are considering do these elements enter in 
the greatest proportion? So far is the objection from being 
true, that the reverse is self-evident upon the slightest con- 
sideration. 

These conclusions might be strengthened by the history 
of ali the nations in which an aristocratic system has pre- 
vailed. We find in all a constant succession of internal 
tumults, foreign wars and public misery. It would be wrong 
however to attribute all the miseries, which deform the 
historical records of the world. merely to these institutions. 
‘Tumult and blood-shed are the natural symptoms and _ fruits 
of barbarous times. Excessive and artificial inequality of 
fortune is not so much the origin of these commotions, as 
another product of the same causes. Hence I have rather 
established the superior advantages of equality of fortune, 
by general reasoning, than by appealing to the miseries 
which attended an opposite system in the ancient republics, 
and in the feudal states of modern Europe up to the present 
day. It is nevertheless true, that the internal bitterness result. 
ing from this unjust distinction, tends more than any other 
cause, to perpetuate the barbarity which first gave rise to it. 

MONTESQUIEU, 

If then the democratic system of general equality in fortune 

is so decidedly preferable to the opposite, it would seem to be 
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Principles of Representative Government. _[ April, 
the duty of a wise nation, in which the latter exists, to aban- 
don it at once and to introduce the former. 


FRANKLIN. 

In this respect, my dear President, as in most othe 
ers, very little can be done to assist the operation of gen- 
eral causes or to expedite their slow and certain results. 
Societies, like individuals. are machines in the hands of 
nature, and the only sure and safe reformer is time. 
Where a constituted aristocracy really exists. it is natural and 
necessary that it should exercise the political power. ‘The 
horse would as soon think of riding the man, as the Russian 
peasant undertake te govern his lord. Before this state of 
things can change, a spirit of improvement must grow up 
among the rich. ‘and must shew itself in efforts to effect a 
21 adual amelioration in the condition of the poor. ‘Their in- 
dustry must be encouraged, and they must be allowed to 
have a property in the fruits of it. By this means the poorer 
classes will gradually acquire a degree of consistency and 
importance in the state. When this. course of improv ement 
has cominenced, the revolution has begun, and, if favoured by 
circumstances, will continue in a eradual and regular pro- 
gress toits final consummation ina general equality of pro- 
perty, and consequently of political power. ‘The attempts 
that may be made by individuals to hasten or to impede this 
progress are quite as likely to counteract as to assist the views 
of their authors. ‘They are generally the result of passions, 
and therefore probably ill-contrived : or if predicated on prin- 
ciples, the principle supposed is as likely to be false as true, 
for practical politicians are not in general remarkable for 
the correctness of their views on the theory of government. 
When the preponderance of property has passed from the 
aristocracy to the people, the revolution is in substance accom- 
plished. The people have then in reality the greater share 
of political power. It will depend upon accident whether in 
the farther progress of events the form of aristocracy disap- 
pears entirely, or whether it is preserved in the state as a 
nominal institution, as it has been in England and France. It 
would seem, however, that after the substance has passed 
away from it, the form itself must gradually cease to be val- 
ued, and finally disappear. Any attempt that may be made, 
and at the present moment such an attempt seems to be mak- 
ing in France, to give the formal aristocracy, possessing an 
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inferior portion of the property, a superior share of the pow- 
er, can only end in reaction, At what period in this course 
of improvement representative assemblies shall be introduc- 
ed—at what period the magistrates shall cease to be heredi- 
tary, are points of immaterial importance. The essential 
point is the general diffusion of property, and with it of edu- 
cation, security, and happiness among all classes. ‘The intro- 
duction of representative assemblies and of elective magis- 
trates is an indication that such a state of things exists. These 
are its natural effects, because they are conformable to rea- 
son and therefore must eventually find their place in a system 
founded on that basis. Where the substance exists, the form 
will not long be wanting, and in the meantime where the sub- 
stance is enjoyed, the absence of the form will not be much 
felt. 
MONTESQUIEU. 

It seems to be one of the delicate points in a repre- 
sentative government to determine the mode in which the 
delegates of the people shall be chosen, and there is hard- 
ly any one, in regard to which there is less uniformity among 
the different governments organized on this system. In the 
United States all the citizens of legal age paying the smallest 
tax, and even in most of the states without this qualification, 
are admitted to vote in all the elections. In Spain, accord- 
ing to the new constitution, the right of suffrage is equally 
extensive. In France it is restricted to a very small number 
of citizens, designated according to general principles of 
qualification. In Great Britain it is also much restricted, 
but is exercised in different places on different principles, and 
is treated as a personal property instead of a political right. 
The new constitutions in Germany are arranged in part on the 
same principle. In Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States, the representatives are elected by a direct choice. In 
France the same principle exists under the present law, but 
according to the law proposed the choice is to be made at two 
degrees. It is made at two degrees in the Netherlands, and 
at three in Spain. The qualifications of the deputies and the 
times for which they are chosen are equally various in differ- 
ent countries. Among the vast multitude of actual or possi- 
ble forms it must be not a little embarrassing for a law-giver 
to determine which is best in itself or best suited to the circum. 
stances of his nation. 
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FRANKLIN. 

If the value of a representative government, my dear 
President, depended upon a correct. choice from among 
this multitude of forms, or upon the success of an ar ti 
ficial combination of them according to particular local and 
political circumstances, its utility would be extremely ques- 
tionable. No hope could be entertained of arriving at any 
considerable degree of exactness in such calculations. The 
truth is, that where the representative principle is introduced, 
the form in which the elections are made is altogether indiffer- 
ent. ‘The result will be the same, whether they are made by 
a small ora large proportion of the citizens, by the rich or 
the poor, on the same or on various principles, at one degree, 
at two,orat three. The same individuals will in fact be de- 
signated by all these different methods. The number of per- 
sons to whom the confidence of the public attaches itself is not 
very great : and every form of election that can be indicated 
is only another mode of proclaiming them. What form of 
election, for example, would have failed to place Pitt and Fox 
at the head of their respective parties in parliament during 
the controversies of the French revolution ? The formal in- 
fluence given to property is unimportant. Property has not 
the less weight i in reality for being without it in form. What 
matters it to the rich man whether he is by the law the only 
voter in his country, or whether his tenants and his labourers 
have the same privilege ? In one case he expresses his opin- 
ion by asingle vote—in the other by two or three hundred. 

The number of the deliberative bodies is equally unim- 
portant with the details of their composition, although a 
point which is regarded by some as of the first consequence. 
It is a very commonly received notion that the legislature 
must be divided into two branches, or the state will certainly 
go toruin. This notion is a part of the chimerical system 
of mixed government. The legislative power, according to 
this system, must consist of two parts, in order to form with 
the executive the balance upon which the public safety is sup- 
posed to depend. But we have seen already that the suppos- 
ed balance is chimerical in theory and impossible in prac- 
tice, and that there is no appearance of it in England, which 
has been quoted as the most remarkable instance in which it 
has been carried into effect. ‘This consequence of the necessi- 
ty of a double legislature of course falls of itself ; nor is it easy 
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to discover any advantage in submitting the same propositions - 


to the consideration of two or more deliberate bodies in suc- 
cession, representing the same interests and composed of the 
same materials. It would seem, therefore, that where an en- 
tirely new constitution is to be organized, the plan of a sin- 
gle legislative body is preferable. This has been adopted in 
Spain, and I should consider it a real advantage, although 
some of the best friends of Spanish liberty, Mr. de Pradt, 
for example, have denounced this provision as a radical and 
fatal fault, and have predicted the ruin of the country as the 
consequence of it, unless it should be corrected in season. 


MONTESQUIEU. 

In the United States, however, the constitutions both 
of the general government and of the individual states are, 
I believe, without exception, organized upon the princi- 
ple of a double - legislative body ; and yet this was a 
country in which the political constitutions were entirely of 
new construction, and in which there was no existing aris- 
tocracy to plead the right of prescription : and my worthy 
friend Dr. Franklin had. I believe, no inconsiderable share 
in the direction of the public councils. 

FRANKLIN. 

In the United States, the introduction of legislatures 
consisting of two branches was in part a homage to the ex- 
isting forms of government established before the revolution, 
and which then had an important meaning. The assembly 
then represented the people of the provinces, and the council 
assisted the governor in exercising the authority of the moth- 
er country. Having succeeded in securing the re eality of in- 
dependence, it was thought expedient that as little innovation 
as possible should be made in the forms of legisla ion and ad- 
ministration. And this was no doubt judicious. Other rea- 
sons, however, of a more questionable character had their in- 
fluence in producing this effect. Mary of our leading states- 
men entertained the common notion that a free government 

‘an only be maintained by a perpetual intestine conflict of its 
constituent parts, and they thought it absolutely necessary to 
organize in every state the materials for such aconflict. Had 
the sentiments of the people authorized them to act up to the 
extent of their own ideas, they would perhaps have introduc- 
ed an hereditary magistracy as the most suitable element to 
compose one of the parties to this struggle. This measure 
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was known to be entirely repugnant to general notions, and 
was never proposed ; although it is understood that it was 
honestly considered in private by some of the leading men as 
the most expedient course. ‘To make, however, at least some 
approach to the desirable object of an organized civil war, it 
was concluded to institute a second popular branch, chosen in 
a manner somewhat different from the first, and supposed to 
be superior to it indignity. Fortunately the force of circum- 
stances has counteracted the mischief that might have result- 
ed from this measure. The second representation as well as 
the first has proved in practice to be an entirely popular body, 
and no appearance has been exhibited of this conflict of inter- 
ests, which had it really occurred, as the authors of the plan 
predicted, might have been the ruin of the republic. The 
oniy inconvenience attending the double legislatures in the 
United States is, that they are an expensive and inconvenient 
manner of preventing precipitate decisions, an object that 
might be effected to the same extent by any simple regulation 
of the manner of debating. 

The senate of the United States stands on somewhat dif- 
ferent ground. As the sovereignty of the several states has 
been retained for certain purposes, it seems not improper that 
they should have some share in legislation in this capacity, 
and of course on a footing of equality, Hitherto, however, no 
important consequence has resulted from the existence of the 
senate regarded in this point of view. 

As to the part taken by myself in the institution of these 
governments, that of Pennsylvania, in the formation of which 
I had the principal share, was organized at first on the plan 
of a single representative body. ‘The state has since yielded 
to a spirit of imitation and adopted a senate, in order to be in 
the fashion. The new states, which have since been admitted, 
have universally followed in this resnect the example of their 
predecessorse 

To return, however, to the British constitution ; allow me, 
Mr. President, to take this opportunity of asking for an ex- 
planation of a passage in your remarks upon this subject, in 
which you state the probable cause of its ultimate destruc- 
tion. You say that as Rome, Sparta, and Carthage have 
fallen, England will also lose her liberties and perish; and 
that this will happen, when the legislative power shall become 
more corrupt than the executive. If you mean to predict 
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that the executive power may be able at some future period 
to make use of the legislative, to serve its corrupt views and 
thus deprive the people of their liberties, the state of things 
would seem to be exactly the reverse of what you suppose, 
since the executive power would be more corrupt than the 
legislative, the seducer being generally regarded as more 
corrupt than the seduced. 
MONTESQUIEU. 

I did not intend in this phrase to apply the word corrupt 
to the moral character of the persons exercising these powers 
respectively, but to the essential principle of the powers 
themselses, and the remark must be taken in connexion with 
the theory of which it forms a part, that the healthy action of 
the British constitution depends upon the preservation of a stea- 
dy balance between the executive and legislative powers. Now 
the ability of these powers to perform the functions belonging 
to them depends principally on the situation of the society, and 
not on the personal qualities of the individuais that exercise 
them. If by a change of circumstances the principle of the 
legislative power is corrupted, and it is no longer able to 
exercise its functions vigorously, while on the other hand the 
principle of the executive power has been invigorated, the 


_ supposed balance will be lost, without any regard to the moral 


Character of the person in office or in parliament. It has 
long been imagined by a great part of the British statesmen, 
that this was the principal danger to which the liberties of 
England were exposed. The cry has long been a popular 
one, that the influence of the crown has increased. is increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished. I am satisfied, however, 
that this supposed balance is a vain imagination, and of 
course that there is no danger to be apprehended of the des- 
truction of a thing which never existed. Since the whole 
effective power resides in the popular body, its relative import- 
ance cannot have been diminished; and as the other co-ordi- 
nate branches of government are distinct powers rather in 
form than in reality, any apparent increase in their influence 
is in fact only an increase in the general attributions of the 
Soverninenut, resulting from an increased action of the society 
in its political capacity. 
FRANKLIN. 

_ This, my dear President, appears to me the correct opin- 
ion. How can the influence of the crown have increased 
Vew Series, No. 6. 47 
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and be increasing, when it is now and always has been 
null? In this respect, therefore, the constitution requires 
no reform: sor is there much more consistency in the 
popular cry for reform in the house of commons. ‘The com- 
position of the house of coimmous is irregular, but it repre- 
senis with sufficiest fairness the property of the country, 
which is itself a pretty fair representation of all the interests 
affected by legislation. i have remarked before, that the 
forms of elections are in a great measure indifferent: and the 
manner in which the house is composed is well calculated to 
bring into it a great share of talent and instruction. The 
demand for reform proceeds from two descriptions of persons. 
With one it is merely the cry of distress for bread. With 
the other it means a few slight alterations in the mode of 
administration, which would not affect in a sensible degree 
the principles or the operations of the government. The 
principal defect of the British constitution appears to me to 
consist in the unjust priuciples upon which it provides for the 
distribution of pro:verty. If landed estates were placed on a 
level in this respect with other descriptions of property, a 
blow would be struck at the root of the great inequality of 
fortunes which would then disappear by a gentle and gradual 
process ; and by the same means a steady and growing relief 
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i would be applied to the diseased state of the population, since 

ee the country would then be enabled to support a greater num- 
ee ber of inhabitants. If in addition to this, the various laws 
Win eS now in force prohibiting and restraining industry and com- 
Mie merce In SO many Ways, were prudently and gradually re- 
‘a pealed, so that a healthy and natural relation might grow up 

oi between the demand for labour and its supply, every thing 

“ent would have been done, which is in the power of legislation, to 

he tigi restore the country to its former tranquillity and prosperity. 


it would be necessary after this that the expenses of the gov- 
ernment or the taxes paid by the people should be in propor- 
tion to those paid by other nations, or else the capital of the 
couniry would soon be transferred to places where it would 
be employed to greater advantage ; aud in this point lies the 
principal difficulty of the present situation of England. Whe- 
ther we attribute the political measures of the last thirty 
years to mal-administration or to an unfortunate necessity, 
it is certain that they have left Great Britain loaded with 
debt, as well as covered with what is called glory. The 
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interest at least must be paid. ‘This is already an enormous 
charge on the industry of the country. As this evil is coin- 
mon in nearly the same extent to most of the other European 
nations, the effect is so far neutralised. But in addition to 
this, the political importance of the country must be main- 
tained; a little island must continue to be the arbiter of the 
world. Extensive fleets and armies must be kept up, expen- 
sive civil and military establishments must be supported in 
a thousand colonies ail over the globe, which return no profit 
to the nation. ‘The balance of power must be regulated in 
E.urope at the cost of long, frequent, bloody and ruinous wars. 
Could not the safety of the inhabitants of the British isles from 
foreign invasion and their happiness as far as it depends on 
civil institutions be secured at a cheaper rate? OF this their 
wise men must judge. If not, their danger resuits from their 
unfortunate situation, from the great disproportion between 
their necessary expenses, and the number of people that bear 
the burthen of them. 

Meanwhile my countrymen in the west are prosecuting’ 
their march in the career of national existence, blessed with 
liberty in its purest form, unincumbered with debt, an unlim- 
ited territory at command, and with all the enterprise of 
character and extent of information necessary to enable them 
to improve these advantages to the greatest possible degree. 
May they long continue to seek no other glory than that of 
being the happiest and consequently the wisest of uations. 
Safe from foreign violence behind the mighty wall of waters, 
which the blessing of providence has interposed for their de- 
fence between them and Europe, may they abjure forever the 
fatal passion of being feared and hated through the world. 
May their political efforts be solely intended to secure their 
own rights and to establish the custom of peace. 

Tu, regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 
Hae tibi erunt artes, PAcISQUE IMPONERE MOREM, 
June 1820. 


Art. XX.—Le Tréne Enchanté, Conte Indien traduit du Per- 
san, par M. le Baron Lescallier. New York, 1817. 


A PoEM previously unknown in Europe or America, trans- 
lated from the Persian and published in one of our own cities, 
is a phenomenon, we presume, without a parallel among us. It 
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is principally this, which has led us to notice the work before 
us. The merit, which our couitry can claim tor its appear- 
ance, stops with the simple fact of its having been printed at 
New York. Baron Lescallier was the late consul general of 
the French government, in that city. It appears from the 
preface to the work, that he had passed some years in India 
in the service of his government. Having pursued the study 
of the Persian language while in the East on account of its 
usefulness to him in the functions of his office, he continued 
the study, on his return to Paris, for the sake of examining 
the oriental manuscripts in the King’s library. Among others, 
this story attracted his attention, as interesting to the Euro- 
pean reader, in his opinion ; and he informs us in a preface of 
very bad English, that he employed himself many vears in 
translating it. The work, as we have it in French, was pub- 
lished by subscription, in numbers at New York, and an 
edition in English was projected at the same time, which 
failed. 

We certainly agree with the baron, that it is interesting in 
one sense to read the translation of a book of this kind. 
It is not interesting or attractive as a skilfully wrought 
fiction, as containing exalted sentiments, or fine language. 
But as undoubtedly authentic, it shares the importance of any 
other genuine acquisition from remote ages or distant coun- 
tries. A coin from Marathon or an armlet from Pompeii 
has an interest to us far beyond its intrinsic value; and 
a set of tales like these, descriptive of the manners of a per- 
fectly distinct portion of mankind, is read with a curiosity far 
beyond the measure of its literary execution. We do not 
therefore think the course adopted by M. Lescallier very 
judicious. * He has.’ it seems, ¢ suppressed needless and un- 
meaning passages, and in some Cases Corrected, reformed and 
improved the text.” This would have been very well, had the 
whole been intended to be adapted to western taste in the 
manner of the Arabian tales. But as it was not the object 
of the translator to remodel the story, but to present a speci- 
men of oriental manners, any alterations of the kind alluded 
to render our reliance on its delineations of Eastern manners 
Jess confident. Exactly in so far as this has been done, 
and it is nut easy from the internal evidence to tell how far, 
the value of the whole is diminished. It is like smoothing 
from a cast of an antique the seams of the mould, which 
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prove it not to have been tampered with; it may look neater, 
but has lost part of its value. ‘There still, however, remains 
enough of orientalism, in the Enchanted Throne, to render it 
very tedious to any one accustomed to the connexion and unity 
of our works of fiction. It is moreover this inherent dullness 
in most of the oriental works of imagination, with which we 
have any acquaintance, which seems to us one of the true 
grounds why the languages in which they are written are nof 
more studied by men of letters. 

It has always appeared to us that most of the reasons 
given by Sir William Jones, for the neglect of the study of 
Asiatic literature, are quite too general, and such as would 
apply equally well to every other valuable pursuit, excepting 
of course the reason derived from the difference of religion 
between the great families of the Kast and West. 


‘Some men,’ says he, ‘never heard of the Asiatic writings, and 
others will not be convinced there is any thing valuable in “them ; 
some pretend to be busy and others are really idle ; some detest 
the Persians, because they believe in Mahomed, and others des- 
pise their language, because they do not understand it, We all 
love to excuse or conceal our ignorance, and are seldom willing to 
allow any excellence beyond our own attainments,’ &c. 


It is to be feared that the pride, content, and indolence pro- 
duced by ignorance, which Sir William assigns as the causes 
of the neglect of these languages, do not confine themselves to 
preventing the study of the literature of the East. Nor is it 
a very good reason for this neglect, that some men ¢ never 
heard of the Asiatic writings,’ mure than it would be philoso- 
phical to account for the inferiority of the Roman navies to 
ours, by saying that we build larger ships and organize a 
better marine. 

Not however to go into this dispute, we do not know that the 
curiosity of our countrymen will be much excited to the study 
of Persian, by the specimen we are about to set before them, 
or that they will think the vast labour, which M. Lescallier 
declares he has employed upon it for many years, very well 
bestowed, ¢On y trouve,’ says the baron, «les maximes de 
Ja morale la plus parfaite, applicables surtout a la conduite 
des souverains envers leurs sujets.2. Whatever may be the 
morality of oriental or European princes, it is to be doubted 
if ou American presidents will profit greatly by the example 
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of a prince, who employs himself so frequently at a distance 
from his cabinet and capital, in achieving the love adventures 
of his less intrepid subjects, by leaping into caldrons of 
heated oil and lakes of burning water. pp. 52,105. Mr. 


Maturin, in his last romance, has adopted one method of 


introducing the stories which are contained in his collection, 
which has at least the merit of originality ; that of assembling 
a physician’s cabinet of skeletons around a table, to have their 
histories related. ‘The Persian novelist is less singular. It 
appears from him that in the olden time, which the translator 
fixes at our-.era, there flourished a prince of such wonderful 
virtue that it was determined in the councils of the genii to 
reward his great qualities. The prize fixed on, something 
on the principle of Pope’s ¢ apples and cakes,’ was, it seems, a 
magnificent throne. This was accordingly manufactured, 
presented, and occupied. When the Rajah, however, whose 
virtues were thus immortalized, died, his successors, being 
unworthy of the divine gift, the throne was, by the order of 
the great genius Ainder, safely buried, till a prince worthy 
of the illustrious Bekermadjiet should appear. Under ground 
therefore the throne remained for a series of centuries, and 
might in process of time have served for a new theory to 
some wondering geogonist, when fortunately for all parties a 
Rajah of ereat | promise appears and the throne is discovered, 
He is not ‘howev er allowed to sit upon it, till the thirty-two 
guardian genii have related to him an anecdote of its former 
possessor. ‘These, with some fragments of different subjects 
form the book, which the baron has translated. We have 
extracted the following, as having as much mannerism as 
most of these stories. It seems it was the object of the Rajah 
to cause a princess, who kept obstinate silence, to speak four 
times. An attendant genius conceals himself in a lamp: 


‘Békermadjiet converse avec la lampe de la reine, et lui 
raconte une histoire, a laquelle la lampe fait une observation, et 
une réponse qui fait rompre pour la premiere fois le silence a la 
reine. 

‘Le Rajah Békermadjiet se tourna d’abord du cété de la lampe, 
et lui adressa Ja parole en ces termes: oh, lampe! Il y a bien des 
jours que je suis arrivé dans cette ville, venant de trés loin; je 
n’y al fait aucune connoissance, je n’ai formé de liaison avec qui 
que ce soit, a qui je puisse confier mes 3 peines, ou mes espérances. 
Votre Reine ne fait aucune attention a moi, et ne daigne pas me 
parler. 
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‘Vous étiez parfaitement heureux, lui répondit la lampe. vos 
jours se passoient dans la plus ag: éable satisfaction. Qu étes 
vous venu faire parmi nous? Quel motif a pu vous engager a 

uitter votre capitale d’Aotchine, et votre royaume pour venir 
dans cette ville, od commande une Reine du plus méchant carac- 
tére P Aucun Prince ne peut vous étre comparé pour la bra- 
voure, et la génerosité : et jamais dans le monde on ne verra 
naitre votre pareil. Vous étes ici malheureux et délaissé; n’avez 
vous pas chez vous un nombre de femmes aumoins aussi belles 
que cette reine, et bien plus aimables? Que pouviez vous espé- 
rer de trouver ici, que vous n’eussiez pti vous procurer chez vous 
tout aussi bien, et néme avec avantage ? 

‘ Békermadjiet feignit un grand étonnement, en entendant ces 
paroles, et demanda d’ov elle provenoient. La méme voix lui 
répondit ; j’étois de la vase dans le fond d’un étang; un ouvrier 
ayant creusé un puit, et aprés m/’avoir bien lavée et paitrie dans 
Veau, me battit a coups de maillet, si fortement, que mes os 
furent brisés et réduits en pate. En cet état il me faconna, me 
passa au tour, et me polit; enfin il me réduisit a n’avoir plus 
aucune force, ni méme le sentiment de mon existence. en me 
faisant cuire dans un four. Alors le scélérat me perca les yeux, 
et fit de moi une lampe, en garnissant mes yeux de méches et 
remplissant mon corps d’huile, dans l’état ou vous me voyez, ser- 
vant de luminaire dans cet apartement. Je n’ai pas la faculté de 
tenir une plus longue conversation avec vous: je ne puis que vous 
entendre, si vous daignez avoir pour moi quelque complaisance : si 
vous avez quelque pitié pour ma triste situation, racontez moi une 
histoire agréable et amusante: j’aurai beaucoup de plaisir 2 vous 
écouter, et cela me fera passer avec satisfaction une partie cette 
huit. 

‘ Ecoutez, oh lampe! dit le Rajah Békermadyjiet. On rapporte 
que dans la ville de Caboul, il y avoit jadis um marchand, qui, 
avec d’iminenses richesses, possédvit une trés belle fille, dont les 
charmes et la beauté étoient supérieurs a toutes les autres, et au 
dessus de toute description: elle ravissoit tous les ceeurs, et la 
renommée de son rare mérite s’étoit tellement répandue dans 
tout le pais, que les hommes les plus puissans et les plus con- 
sidérables ambitionnoient de Vobtenir pour épouse. Son pere 
avoit déclaré quiil ne l’accorderoit qu’a celui des prétendans qui 
auroit une profession utile, dans laquelle il feroit preuve de la 
perfection et de la supériorité les plus decidées. 

‘Il y avoit dans cette ville trois jeunes gens bien élevés, doués 
de talens et d’instruction, adrvits, aimables et pleius d’esprit. et 
dadresse. Ils se mirent sur les rangs, et firent savoir leur inten- 
tion par un messager au pére de la Demoiselle, en lui annoneant 
quels étoient leurs professions, et leurs talens respectifs, L’un 
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d’eux apnonea que son état étoit celui d’orateur, et qu’a |’élo- 
quence et au talent de Ja parole, il joignit l’art de deviner. au 
point que tout ce qui arrivo:t dans le monde de bien ou de mal, lui 
étoit a l’instant dévoilé. Le second se donna pour avoir |’indus- 
trie de fabriquer un cheval de bois, avec une vertu magique et 
talismanique, telle que celui qui le monteroit, pourroit parcourir en 
un seul j jour une étendue de chemin, que l’on ne pourroit faire en 
moins d’un mois par les moyens ordinaires de voyager : et de plus 
qu’il pourroit revenir chez lui dans le méme jour. Le troisiéme 

se présenta comme un excellent arquebusier et tireur de fléches: 
il prétendit que son adresse étoit telle. que jamais il ne manquoit 
son coup, et que toujours la fléche qu ‘i lancoit atteignoit le but. 

‘Le marchand fit part a sa fille des propositions, et des diffé- 
rens talens des trois jeunes gens qui pretendcient a sa main : elle 
demanda jusqu’au: Jendemain pour faire connoitre sa 1éponse. 

‘Dans la nuit suivante, sans que l’on sut comment, la Demoi- 
selle disparut de la maison paternelle. La nouveile se répandit 
le lendemain matin dans la ville, et y causa une grande sensa- 
tion Malgré toutes les recherches, on ne put savoir ce que la 
fille du marchand étoit devenue. Le pere césolé de ce coup 
imprévu, fut d’abord trouver celui des trois prétendans qui avoit 
art de deviner: i! Jui dit: ma fille a disparu de chez moi cette 
nuit: puisque tous les €vénemens vous sont connus, apprenez 
moi ce qu’eile est devenue. 

‘ Le jeune homme, apres avoir réfléchi quelques instans, repon- 
dit au pére: un magicien a enlevé votre fille; il la tient enfer- 
mée dans un chateau fort, placé sur le sommet d’une montagne 
inaccessible 4 tout mortel. Il lui indiqua en méme tems de quel 
coté et a quelle distance étoit située cette montagne. 

‘Muni de cette information. le marchand se rendit chez le 
second jeupe homme, et lui dit: voici le moment de fabriquer 
votre cheval talismanique : nous y ferons monter le tireur de 
fléches, afin qu’il se reude au chateau fort qui recéle ma fille, sur 
une montagne escarpée dont je lui indiquerai la direction, ou 
étant parvenu, il tuera le magicien ravisseur de ma fille, et me la 
rameénera. 

‘Le jeune homme se mit tout de suite a l’ouvrage, et fabriqua 
Je cheval merveilleux: le tireur de fléches le monta, et arriva au 
chateau fort, tua le idugicien, et ramena la fille du marchand. 

‘fl s’éleva ensuite une violente discussion entre les trois pré- 
tendans, chacun d‘eux réciamant la possession de la De ‘moisetle. 
C’est moi qui dois Vebtenir, dit le premier, parce que j’ai fait 
connoitre en quel endroit elle étoit retenue et cac' ée, et que sans 
moi on n’auroit pa la revoir. Le fabricateur du cheval talismani- 
que soutint que son droit étoit préférable a celui des deux autres, 
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parceque, sans le cheval qu’il avoit fabriqué et fourni, on n’au- 
roit jamais pu ramener la Demoiselle. Le tireur de fléches, enfin, 
dit aux autres: Vos prétentions sont mal fondées; c’est a moi 
qu’appartient le droit d’épouser la Demoiselle. N’est-ce pas moi 
qui ai tué le magicien qui la retenoit, et n’est-ce pas moi qui Vai 
reconduite a son pe€re. 

‘A cet endroit de sa narration, le Rajah Békermadjiet deman- 
da a la lampe: a qui penses-tu que la Demoiselle doive étre 
adjugée ? La lampe, pour contrarier la Reine, dont l’humeur 
étoit connue, dit: la Demoiselle doit étre donnée en mariage a 
celui qui a indiqué le lieu de sa retraite. 

‘ La Reine, 2 ces paroles, se mit en colére, et s’écria: scélérat, 
vagabond! Lorsque tu te permets de mentir aussi impudemment, 
et de donner une aussi sotte décision en ma présence, comment 
puis-je le souffrir ? Ignorant que tu es, n’est il pas évident qu’aue 
cun des prétendans n’a mérité la main de la Demoiselle, autant 
que le tireur de fléches, qui, pour la ramener, a payé de sa per- 
sonne, et exposé sa vie? 

‘Le Rajah Békermadjiet, bien satisfait de cette sortie de la 
Reine, se contenta de dire: la reine a parlé une fois: lampe, je 
réclamerai votre témoignage.’ pp. 188—194. 


There are some uscful notes interspersed. Among them 
the following mention of the Parias, which seems sufficiently 
probable, but which we should hardly forgive, if it should 
weaken our interest in St. Pierre’s lovely ¢ cottage.’ 


‘ But it is a mistake to suppose that the Choutras, Soudras, or 
Parias, the inferior cast are as vile and contemptible as most 
Europeans are accustomed to suppose, led by the description of 
many writers, as the abbé Raynal. ‘The Parias form the great 
number of the mass of the people. They exercise the mechanical 
arts, which are useful and necessary to society, though not enno- 
bling. Many Parias are rich, having acquired wealth by commerce. 
A Bramin told me of a Paria who had written a very valuable 
treatise of morals, whose name I happen to have forgotten.’ p. 62. 





or 


Art. XX.—Essai sur PIndifférence en‘ matiére de Religion ; 
par M. L’ Abbé F. de la Mennuis. Tome Premier, pp. 562. 
Quatrieme edition. Paris, 1818. 


NoruinG has been published in France upon the subject 
of religion, since it was decreed, that God might exist, and 
the soul be immortal, which has attracted so much attention 
New Series, No. 6, 42 
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as this essay of the Abhé de la Mennais. We quote our ex- 
tracts from the fourth edition ; wonderful success for a book 
on religion printed in Paris. We have seen the opinion 
expressed that the writer is without a rival since the time of 
Bossuet. He has evidently taken this great man for his 
model; and is worthy to study in such a school. So far as 
his own strong and ingnisitive mind would permit, he seems 
to have come ito possession of the opinions of the bishop of 
Meaux, as of a legacy, and to have taken their sum total ; 
not excepting his vehement opposition to protestantism in 
every shape, and his ardent attachment to such a modified 
papacy, as can consist with the liberties of the Gallican 
church. Indeed his reverence is rather for antiquity in the 
mass, than for the Roman sovereign of the catholic religion ; 
although he has enough of this to induce every protestant to 
examine well the several links in his chain of argument. 

But the title of his essay shows sufficiently that he does 
not consider the controversy now to exist in its ancient 
form; that itis no longer a dispute what is to be our mode 
of belief, but whether we will have any 3 not with bigotted 
attachment to one sect, but with indifference to all. Tole- 
vation may subsist with a firm persuasion that we are our- 
se'ves in the right. and zeai subsist together with knowledge 3; 
but the conjunction is probably less frequent than we ima- 
gine, It is not even reasonable to censure the spirit of pro- 
selytism, when it dees not show itselfin an obnoxious shape : 
for if we believe that we possess a rich treasure, we may, in 
all charity, be willing to better the condition of others by 
imparting it; and truth, like fire, is common property. 

Among all the questions, which are presented to the mind 
of an intelligent observer of the state of Europe, no one is 
more difficult of solution than the probable result of the 
notions upon the subject of religion, which have floated upon 
the surface of that troubled continent. While we know that 
superstition has been disrobed, and violence disarmed; that 
freedom of religion will be had with constitutional liberty ; 
yet if would require a prophet’s eye to discover vow soon the 
christian relivion may resume its influence in a new form. 
‘ The great nation’ has acted so powerfully upon all the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, that it occupies a large space in this ques- 
tion. 
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There are many reflections, which strike us vividly upon 

opening a new Frencit book upon religion; but our intention 
is much rather io give our author’s opinions than our own, 
and to trace his reasonings, which we think merit to be well 
canvassed. 
_ He has chosen his ground fairly ; and as far as our own 
knowledge of Frencl: society goes, the diffi ulty for the de- 
fender of any religious system is not to vanquish fixed 
opinions, but to get a hearing. His introduction opens with 
the remark—* that the age the most diseased is not that 
Which is passionate on the side of error, but that which 
neglects and disdains the truth: there is strength and con- 
sequently hope, where we perceive violent transports; but 
when all movement is destroyed, when the pulse ceases to 
beat, what can we expect but an approaching and inevitable 
dissolution 2? 

Without announcing in so many words that noble thought 
of Pascal, that the Creator intended in the union ot soul and 
body, intelligence aud matter, in the person of man, to raise 
his body into a more perfect sympathy with spiritual quali- 
ties than we can now imagine, the Abie takes up the idea 
and traces the streams of error to this abundant fountain, 
the servitude into which the body now continually brings the 
spirit; hence the neglect, says he, of the sciences strictly 
intellectual, for those merely physical, and hence the disbe- 
lief in all revealed religion. 

We have no room for an extended examination of his 
introduction, though it contains many principles of the first 
moment; but we cannot omit one topic which is not new, but 
is yet of the highest importance. Alter shewing into how 
deep a subjection to mere sense. the heathen nations had 
fallen before the propagation of christianity, and that the 
refined Greeks and Romans worshipped cruelty and lust 
personified, he remarks, that the new system would not have 
grown naturally in such a soil; and that at present we are 
not fit judges of how much religious truth natural reason can 
discover.—We have often thought that this point, which is 
high enough to overlook the whole field in controversy with 
those who reject revelation, ought to be guarded as an im- 
pregnahle out-post; for we are convinced that the enemies 
of christianity enter and draw their great stock of weapons 
from her celestial armory. If they will tell us that the 
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bible is unnecessary, and that we know the unity of God, the 
extent of his providence, the sacredness of moral duties, and 
the future retribution without it, and therefore infer that 
we need not go farther into its doctrines, let us deny them 
their premises and demand examples from among the heathen 
to prove these reasonable truths ;—putting it to the modesty 
of one or all of them to answer whether they have more of 
reason in their keeping, than was in the soul of Cicero. If 
they take Cicero and Seneca as examples, doubtless many of 
them will be better men than we have seen them, but they 
will find themselves in dark uncertainty upon many truths, 
Which they now assume as axioms. The Abbé remarks, 


‘It was necessary that christianity littie by little should recti- 
fy and elevate the reason of men, and that this same reason 
should be in a state to combat against it, without dishonoring 
itself too much by the folly of its “sophisms. Celsus, it is true, 
discussed questions of great importance. We find in the frag- 
ments which remain of his writings, in the midst of a crowd of 

absurd opinions and extravagant thoughts, the seed of objections 
to the foundations of faith, reproduced “with more art by Rousseau. 
But the extreme superiority of the latter, his high ideas upon God, 
upon his providence and justice, upon our nature, duties and 
cestiny, which the author of Emilius has mingled with his errors, 
ideas unknown to the ancients, and purely christian, show what 
an immense space christianity has caused the human mind to 
traverse during the ages which separate the first adversaries of our 
doctrine from the Genevan sophist.’ p. 19. 

‘But whether attacked,’ says our author, ‘through its profes- 
sec preneaes or the vices of false disciples, yet ‘amidst all the 
removals and ruins of human governments, christianity stands, 
like those ancient monuments of Egypt, from which the wander- 
ing Arab, who in the evening under the shelter of their immove- 
able mass pitches the tent w hich he is to remove in the morning, 
attempts in passing to detach some stones, but becomes speedily 
faticued with his fruitless labours, and plunging forward, disap- 
pears in the unknown solitudes.’ 


There is no human work that is perfect, and no man with- 
out his errors :—it is well when they fall under the latter 
head of the general division into great and small. This disci- 
ple of Bossuet, in his rage for generalizing, is resolved, if we 
will not let the French philosophers have all our religion, that 
we shall come over to his party, and affirms that there is no 
middle ground between the rejection of the authority of the 
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church and absolute atheism. ‘¢ Lutherans, Socinians, De- 
ists and Atheists,’ because they hold this in common that 
popes and councils are not alone sufficient to command our 
credence, seem to be held by him in pretty nearly the same 
esteem, and to flourish together equally in the odour of sanc- 
tity. Ifwe needed such caution, this indiscriminate censure 
is good reason for not swearing ourselves in to any human 
authority. We wili not trouble our readers to show how argu- 
ments are good against Rousseau, which do not apply to all 
but one sect of christians. It is certainly very convenient in 
dialectics first to prove to the satisfaction of every thinking 
man that some authority must be submitted to in the matter 
of religion, and then to define authority after your own fash- 
ion, This we consider the prime sophism in our author’s 
reasonings against the prostestants. 

_Yet if we approve not ofevery thing inthis champion against 
so great and prevailing an error as indifference to all religion, 
fet us not dismiss those arguments which are excellent in 
part without any examination; and in kindness Iet us scarce- 
ly count it arrogance in him, who has met the specious ob- 
jections of infidels with reason and eloquence, that he has 
been so elated with his success against these Saracens that 
he could not withhold his arms from our christian borders. 
The Byzantine capital was not safe in the time of the cru- 
sades ; the red-cross knights stopped at Cyprus and Constan- 
tinople, as well as at the walls of Acre. Hear our author’s 
description of the error he combats. 


‘ Atheism, says Leibnitz, will be the last of heresies; and in 
effect, the indifference which follows in its train is not a doctrine, 
since they who are really indifferent deny nothing, affirm noth- 
ing—they do not even doubt, for doubt, a state of suspense be- 
tween contrary probabilities, supposes a previous examination. 
Theirs is a systematic ignorance, a voluntary sleep of the soul, 
which wastes its force in resisting its own thoughts and contend - 
ing against importunate remembrances, a universal swallowing up 
of all the moral faculties—an absolute privation of ideas upon 
that which it is most important for man te know. Such 1s, as far 
at least as language can represent what offers nothing but what is 
vague, undecided and negative, such is the hideous and sterile 
monster, which is called indifference. All the philosophical theo- 

ries, all the doctrines of impiety have melted and disappeared in 
this devouring system—the real tomb of intelligence, where she de- 
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scends alone,—-naked—abandoned alike by truth and error,—an 
empty sepulchre, where not even bones can ve perceived.’ p. 32, 


The first chapter of the essay consists of general considera- 
tions upon religious indifference, and setsout with Pascal’s great 
maxim, that + opinion is the queen of the world.” It is » ell 
written, and a great part of its matter may be summed up in 
the following quotation from M. de Bonald, and the Abbé’s 


comment upon it. 


‘* IT do not fear to advance.” says M. de Bonald, * that there 
is nothing indifferent in nature, law, manners. arts ‘and sciences, 
and least of all in religion. In every thing there is true and 
false, good and evil, order and disorder: moral good and evil, 
philosophical good and evil, political good and evil, literary, ora- 
torical, poetical good and evil, Xc. 7 Man in reality, is only 
Spdifferent upon ‘what he is ignorant of, or of what doe: not exist 
with respect tohim. He is in the relation of love or hatred with 
every object of his thoughts, and holds to his judgment sometimes 
more than to life itselt. “Hence the innate desire to make our opin- 
ions prevail, even upon the most frivolous subjects—hence the 
charm of study, so much the more intense as our intelligence is 
more cultivated and extendei—hence controversies of every kind, 
upon natural science and upon morals, upon theology and upon 
grammar—hence sects, and academies, and public quarrels, and 
theatres, the passions which shake society, and the virtues which 
preserve it; hence, in fine, that spirit of proselytism, so ridicu- 
lously made the cause of reproach to christians, and which is met 
with wherever any sort of convictiun exists, in conversation and 
in the pulpit, in politics, in literature, in philosophy, and in reli- 
gion, with this only difference, that in religion it is more durable 
and more nuble. because it contains more truths, and truths more 
important. Speak to that laborer, occupied in digging the earth, 
of the laws of attraction which keep it in its orbit ; ; unintelligible 
to him, your discourse will leave him indifferent concerning what 
he is ignorant of Yet it is far from the fact that these laws are 
in themselves indifferent, or judged to be so by the astronomer 
who demonstrates their existence, and calculates, by their means, 
the celestiai phenomena, and is never fatigued with contemplating 
their admirable regularity and abundant applications. 

‘Thus the domain of indifference 1s retrenched as intelligence 
is developed. God is indifferent about nothing. for he knows every 
thing ——inatter is indifferent about every thing, for it knows no- 
thin — nan, placed between these two extrem: ea is mere or less 
indifferent, as he is more or less ignorant or wise, that is, as he ap- 
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proaches beings purely material, or the Being supremely intelli- 
gent ; whence it comes that materialism conducts to speculative 
indifference, and consequently to ne Ie whilst religion is 
raising man to God, in familiarising him with the most lofty ideas 
and the most spiritual doctrines ; infinitely perfects his intelli- 
gence, and permits him to be indifferent about nothing, which in- 
terests him essentially.’ p. 56. 


The author divides those, who are indifferent, into three 
sects. First, they who consider religion ouly as a political 
institution, necessary for the lower orders of society ; the 
second, who admit the necessity of a religion for all men, but 
who reject revelation ; the third, who are not thorough in their 
indifference ; who acknowledge the necessity of revealed re- 
ligion, but permit the denial of the truths which it teaches, 
with the exception of certain fundamental articles. 

Having announced this order in his discussion, he concludes 
his chapter with intreating those for whom his work is intend- 
ed to lay aside all spirit of contention, 


‘Of what use is it to deceive ourselves ? we do not destroy the 
truth in ohstinately mistaking it ; it remains no less what it is, 
and its day will comesooner or later. In that inevitable day, and 
which is already near us, the vanity of having repelled the light 
will be little consolation. Let us then receive it with joy from 
whatever quarter it come. Letus honor the intellect, which has 
been given us, in raising it to the contemplation of that truth, in- 
finite. immutable, which holds in its bosom our eternal interests. 
Our perfection is to know it, and our happiness to love it. Creat- 
ed for it, and for immortality, let us reflect that our life is about 
to escape from us forever, let us lift our view higher, and, travel- 
lers for a moment in foreign regions, let us not place a sad pride 
in persuading ourselves tnat we have no native country.’ p. 66. 


We should far exceed the limits which we propose for 
ourselves. if we were to examine the several chapters in 
order, or attempt to point out some errors as we suppose in 
reasoning, and some declamation against the Protestants, 
after a very triumphant course of argument against the infi- 
dels. We shallleave the work to the discriminating sense 
of our readers, when we have made some selections from his 
arguments against the system of Rousseau. 

H» shows. for his «rst class of false opinions that no state 
ever has. or ever can exist without religion, that it is tad 
in theory and worse in practice, to attempt to strike a line 
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of division between those, who may be philosophical, and 
those who must be religious ; and he asserts that it is not rea- 
soning, but infectious example and the shame of appearing 
credulous, which has brought infidelity into the very cottages 
of France. 

The second class of the Abbé’s adversaries, and by far 
more numerous than the preceding, are they who hold the 
truth of all positive religion doubttul, who believe that each 
ought to follow that in which he is born, who acknowledge 
only natural religion to be true. Rousseau is the eloquent 
defender of this system. The existence of God, the spiritu- 
ality of the soul, the existence of a future life in his view are 
sacred doctrines and incontestable truths. He affirms, « that 
real duties are independent upon human institutions,’ and 
that ‘ without faith no true virtue exists,’ and since virtue 
is every man’s duty, that‘there are doctrines which every 
man is bound to believe.’ So far well. But instead of rea- 
soning that, therefore, we should choose wisely between con- 
tradictory systems, he adds that if we do so and mistake, we 
deprive ourselves of a great excuse at the tribunal of the 
Sovereign Judge. § Will he not sooner pardon an error, in 
which we have been brought up, than one which we have 
dared to select for ourselves ¢? 


‘ Either this discourse has no sense, or the author supposes that 
a true religion exists, for if there were no such thing, there could 
be no danger of mistake in seeking it; and since two contrary 
doctrines cannot both at the same time be true, there can only 
exist one true religion, and Jean Jacques avows this in so many 
words. 

«« Among so many different religions, which naturally proscribe 
and exclude each other, one only is good ; if indeed there be one 
that is so.” The necessary consequence of all this is, that all 
men are bound to embrace the good one. But this conclusion 
leading too directly to christianity, he denies, and he pretends 
that we cannot discern the true religion; and since some one 
is necessary, he advises us to follow that in which we are born. 
He is then obliged to maintain that all religions are indifferent 
—that is, equally good and equally true. Hear him explain him- 
self. ‘I look upon all peculiar religions as so many salutary insti- 
tutions, which prescribe in each country an uniform manner of 
honoring God, by a public worship, and which may all have their 
reason in the climate, in the government, in the genius of the 
people ; or in some other real cause, which makes one to be pre- 
ferred tu another.” ’ Emilius, tom. ii. p. 184. 
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And again ; 

‘Honor in general all the founders of your respective modes of 
worship ; let each one render to his own, that which he believes 
he owes to them, but let him not despise that of others. They 
have had great genius and great virtues—these are always estima- 
ble:—they said that they were the envoys of God—this may or 
may not be true.’ Lettre ad M. de Beaumont, p. 123. 


Upon which the Abbé comments. 


‘ This is the first time that [ hear the great virtues of Mahomet 
spoken of. For the rest, since it would be absurd to suppose 
that the envoys of God taught error, and on the other hand, that 
a religion founded upon imposture could be a true religion, the 
last cited phrase signifies literally—it is possible that all re- 
ligions may be true, it is possible that they may be all false. Thus 
we may choose between this proposition, and the two others, 
which are not less naturally deduced from the principles of 
Rousseau—‘ that all religions are equally true,”— that there 
exists only one true religion.” 

‘For areader, who wishes to understand himself, it is not a 
light labour to seek to put the author of Kmilius in agreement 
with himself. ‘his task has something in it to disgust the most 
subtle reasoner, ‘Thus in the course of a few pages, Rousseau 
teaches us, that “ there are doctrines which every man is obliged 
tu beliéve,” and “that nothing is truly essential but moral du- 
ties ;” and, as if to render the contradiction more preceptible, he 
adds immediately, that **the inward worship is the first of these 
duties,” and that * without faith no true worship exists.” What 
strange confusion of ideas! Is inward worship morality? Is faith 
morality? And if no virtue exist without faith, how can virtue 
be an essential duty, except faith be so too.’ p.123, 124 

‘After a magnificent eulogium upon the gospel, he adds “ with 
all this, the gospel is full of incredible things, of things which are 
repugnant to reason, and which it is impossible for any sensible 
man to conceive of, or admit.’ (Etnile, tom. ili p. 187.) 

‘This seems positive—listen a little and he will tell you that 
“ christianity, not that of today, but that of the gospel, is a religion 
holy, sublime, true.” ’ Contrat Social, p. 194. 

‘Thus christianity is a religion holy, sublime, and impossible 
to be admitted by any sensible man: christianity is repugnant to 
reason, and christianity is a true religion. Docile admirers of 
this inconclusive sophist! With what a good grace do you re- 
proach christians with their obedient faith. Christianity, examin- 
ed carefully,seems to them as to your master, a true religion, and 
they believe in it: good people, whom prejudice blinds to the 
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scends alones—-naked—abandoned alike by truth and error,—an 


empty sepulchre, where not even bones can ve perceived.’ p. 52, 


The first chapter of the essay consists of general considera- 
tions upon religious indifference, and setsout with Pascal’s great 
maxim, that * opinion is the queen of the world.” It is » ell 

written, and a great part ofits matter may be summed up in 
the following quotation from M. de Bonald, and the Abbvé’s 
éomment upon it. 


‘« IT do not fear to advance.” says M. de Bonald, * that there 
is nothing indifferent in nature, law, manners. arts and sciences, 
and least of all in religion. In every thing there is true and 
faise, good and evil, order and disorder : moral good and evil, 
philosophical good and evil, political good and evil, literary, ora- 
torical, poetical good and evil, &c. > Man in reality, is only 
indifferent upon ‘what he is ignorant of, or of what doe: not exist 
with respect tohim. He !s in the relation of love or hatred with 
every object of his thoughts, and holds to his judgment sometimes 
more than to life itself. “Hence the innate desire to make our opin- 
ions prevail, even upon the most frivolous subjects—hence the 
charm of study, so much the more intense as our intelligence is 
more cultivated and extendei—hence controversies of every kind, 
upon natural science and upon morals, upon theology and upon 
grammar—hence sects, and academies, and public quarrels, and 
theatres, the passions which shake society, and the virtues which 
preserve it; hence, in fine, that spirit of proselytism, so ridicu- 
lously made the cause of reproach to christians, and which is met 
with wherever any sort of conviction exists, in conversation and 
in the pulpit, in politics, in literature, in philosophy, and in reli- 
gion, with this only difference, that in religion it is more durable 
and more nuble. because it contains more truths, and truths more 
important, Speak to that laborer, occupied in digging the earth, 
of the laws of attraction which keep it in its orbit $ unintelligible 
to him, your discourse will leave him indifferent concer ning what 
he is ignorant of Yet it is far from the fact that these laws are 
in themselves indifferent, or judged to be so by the astronomer 
who demonstrates their existence, and calculates, by their means, 
the celestia! phenomena, and is never fatigued with contemplating 
their admirable regularity and abundant applications. 

‘Thus the domain of indifference ts retrenched as intelligence 
is developed. God is indifferent about nothing. for he knows every 
thing—natter is indifferent about every thing, for it Knows no- 
thin, — nan, placed between these two extremes, 1s mere or less 
indifferent, as he is more or less ignorant or wise, that is, as he ap- 
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proaches beings purely material, or the Being supremely intelli- 
gent ; whence it comes that materialism conducts to speculative 
indifference, and consequently to vi a whilst religion is 
raising man to God, in familiarising him with the most lofty ideas 
andi the most spiritual doctrines ; infinitely perfects his intelli- 
gence, and permits him to be indifferent about nothing, which in- 
terests him essentially.’ p. 56. 


The author divides those, who are indifferent, into three 
sects. First, they who consider religion ouly as a political 
institution, necessary for the lower orders of society ; the 
secoud, Who admit the necessity of a religion for all men, but 
who reject revelation ; the third, who are not thorough in their 
indifference ; who acknowledge the necessity of revealed re- 
ligion, but permit the denial of the truths which it teaches, 
with the exception of certain fundamental articles. 

Having announced this order in his discussion, he concludes 
his chapter with intreating those for whom his work is intend- 
ed to lay aside all spirit of contention. 


‘Uf what use is it to deceive ourselves ? we do not destroy the 
truth in obstinately mistaking it ; it remains no less what it is, 
and its day will come sooner or later. In that inevitable day, and 
which is already near us, the vanity of having repelled the light 
will be little consolation. Let us then receive it with joy from 
whatever quarter it come. Let us honor the intellect, which has 
been given us, in raising it to the contemplation of that truth, in- 
finite. immutable, which holds in its bosom our eternal interests. 
Our perfection is to know it, and our happiness to love it. Creat- 
ed for it, and for immortality, let us reflect that our life is about 
to escape from us forever, let us lift our view higher, and, travel- 
lers fur a moment in foreign regions, let us not place a sad pride 
in persuading ourselves tnat we have no native country.’ p. 66. 


We should far exceed the limits which we propose for 
ourselves. if we were to examine the several chapters in 
order, or attempt to point out some errors as we suppose in 
reasoning. and some declamation against the Protestants, 
after a very triumphant course of argument aga'nst the infi- 
dels. We shallleave the work to the discriminating sense 
of our readers, when we have made some selections from his 
arguments against the system of Rousseau. 

H» shows. for his srst class of false opinions that no state 
ever has, or ever can exist without religion, that it is bad 
in theory and worse in practice, to attempt to strike a line 
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of division between those, who may be philosophical, and 
those who must be religious ; and he asserts that it is not rea- 
soning, but infectious example and the shame of appearing 
credulous, which has brought infidelity into the very cottages 
of France. 

The second class of the Abbé’s adversaries, and by far 
more numerous than the preceding, are they who hold the 
truth of all positive religion doubttul, who believe that each 
ought to follow that in which he is born, who acknowledge 
only natural religion to be true. Rousseau is the eloquent 
defender of this system. The existence of God, the spiritu- 
ality of the soul, the existence of a future life in his view are 
sacred doctrines and incontestable truths. He affirms, « that 
real duties are independent upon human institutions,’ and 
that *‘ without faith no true virtue exists,’ and since virtue 
is every man’s duty, that‘there are doctrines which every 
man is bound to believe.’ So far well. But instead of rea- 
soning that, therefore, we should choose wisely between con- 
tradictory systems, he adds that if we do so and mistake, we 
deprive ourselves of a great excuse at the tribunal of the 
Sovereign Judge. ¢ Will he not sooner pardon an error, in 
which we have been brought up, than one which we have 
dared to select for ourselves ¢? 


‘ Either this discourse has no sense, or the author supposes that 
a true religion exists, for if there were no such thing, there could 
be no danger of mistake in seeking it; and since two contrary 
doctrines cannot both at the same time be true, there can only 
exist one true religion, and Jean Jacques avows this in so many 
words, 

«« Among so many different religions, which naturally proscribe 
and exclude each other, one only is good ; if indeed there be one 
that is so.” The necessary consequence of all this is, that all 
men are bound to embrace the good one. But this conclusion 
leading too directly to christianity, he denies, and he pretends 
that we cannot discern the true religion; and since some one 
is necessary, he advises us to follow that in which we are born. 
He is then obliged to maintain that all religions are indifferent 
—that is, equally good and equally true. Hear him explain him- 
self. ‘I look upon all peculiar religions as so many salutary insti- 
tutions, which prescribe in each country an uniform manner of 
honoring God, by a public worship, and which may all have their 
reason in the climate, in the government, in the genius of the 
people ; or in some other real cause, which makes one to be pre- 
ferred to another.” ’ Emilius, tom. i. p. 154. 
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And again ; 


‘Honor in general all the founders of your respective modes of 


worship ; let each one render to his own, that which he believes 
he owes to them, but let him not despise that of others. They 
have had great genius and great virtues—these are always estima- 
ble:—they said that they were the envoys of Goc—this may or 
may not be true.” Lettre a M. de Beaumont, p. 123. 


Upon which the Abbe comments. 


‘ This is the first time that [ hear the great virtues of Mahomet 
spoken of. For the rest, since it would be absurd to suppose 
that the envoys of God taught error, and on the other hand, that 
a religion founded upon imposture could be a true religion, the 
last cited phrase signifies literally—it is possible that all re- 
ligions may be true, it is possible that they may be all false. Thus 
we may choose between this proposition, and the two others, 
which are not less naturally deduced from the principles of 
Rousseau‘ that all religions are equally true,”—** that there 
exists only one true religion.” 

‘For areader, who wishes to understand himself, it is not a 
light labour to seek to put the author of Kmilius in agreement 
with himself. ‘his task has something in it to disgust the most 
subtle reasoner. ‘Thus in the course of a few pages, Rousseau 
teaches us, that “ there are doctrines which every man is obliged 
tu beliéve,” and “that nothing is truly essential but moral du- 
ties ;”” and, as if to render the contradiction more preceptible, he 
adds immediately, that ‘*the inward worship is the first of these 
duties,” and that “ without faith no true worship exists.” What 
strange confusion of ideas! Is inward worship morality ?. Is faith 
morality? And if no virtue exist without faith, how can virtue 
be an essential duty, except faith be so too.’ p.123, 124 

‘After a magnificent eulogium upon the gospel, he adds “ with 
all this, the gospel is full of incredible things, of things which are 
repugnant to reason, and which it is impossible for any sensible 
man to conceive of, or admit.’ (E:ile, tom. iii p. 187.) 

‘This seems positive—listen a little and he will tell you that 
“ christianity, not that of today, but that of the gospel, is a religion 
holy, sublime, true.” ’ Contrat Social, p. 194. 

‘Thus christianity is a religion holy, sublime, and impossible 
to be admitted by any sensible man: christianity is repugnant to 
reason, and christianity is a true religion. Docile admirers of 
this inconclusive sophist! With what a good grace do you re- 
proach christians with their obedient faith. Christianity, examin- 
ed carefully, seems to them as to your master, a true religion, and 
they believe in it: good people, whom prejudice blinds to the 
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degree that they do not perceive that it is impossible for any 
sensible man to admit this holy, sublime, true religion, which is 
repugnant to reason.” p. 128. 

*‘ Absolute indifference to religion is then the foundation of this 
system, an hundred times more insulting to the Divinity, than 
atheism, and more humiliating to man, to whom they dare to say,’ 
—* Blind creature, weak mortal, incapable of discovering truth, 
whence have you the ‘ zneacusable presumption’ to seek to know 
it? Whether it exist or not, what does it concern you? It exists 
not for you. Your ¢ duty’ is to obey blindly all the villains, who 
may style themselves ‘envoys of God.’ Whatever error the 
teach, you must love it. Whatever worship they establish, you 
must ¢ practise it sincerely.” Has chance given you birth in a 
pagan country? Adore the Gods of your country; sacrifice to 
Jupiter, to Mars, to Priapus, to Venus; piously initiate your 
daughters into the mysteries of the Bona Dea. In Kgypt you 
must render divine honors to sacred crocodiles,and the ox Apis ; 
among the Pheenicians, you must offer your children to Moloch; 
in Mexico, you must take up arms to vanquish human victims 
for the horrid idol that is there worshipped ; elsewhere you must 
prostrate yourself humbly before the trunk of a tree, before stones 
and plants, and relics of animals, the impure remains of death. 
Were you born at Constantinople? Repeat from the bottom of 
your heart, God is God; and Mahomet ishis prophet. At Rome 
you must despise this same Mohomet as an impostor. All these 
religions and a thousand others are ‘ so many salutary institutions 
awhich have their reason in the climate, in the government, or in 
the genius of the people, or in some other local cause, which ren- 
ders one preferable to the other.’ Were is the only difference, 
and without tormenting himself to chovse, the wise man holds 
himself to that which chance has given him.” 

‘Such is in its simplicity the doctrine of Jean Jacques, for the 
only restriction which he offers is visibly chimerical. “ ‘lhe duty 
to follow and love the religion of our country does not extend,” 
says he, * to doctrines contrary to good morals.” Very well. But 
who are the people, who in obeying their religions, imagine that 
they wound the obligations of morality.’ p. 130, 131. 


We offer this as a specimen of our author’s strength, or 
of Rousseau’s weakness, or of both, We recommend the 
fourth and fifth chapters to their attention, who are car- 
ried away by the prevailing theories of the age. 

It would draw us out into a sea of discussion, to set about 
analysing the sixth and seventh chapters, where he considers 
the system of the protestants about the sufficiency of the scrip- 
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tures and of a belief in its fundamental doctrines. There 
are many mistakes and misstatements; but we hope no 
intentional misrepresentations. ‘There is wheat enough with 
the chaff, to repay the labour of winnowing the heap. This 
one principle, at least, is clear from it all:—that if we pro- 
fess to believe in a revelation, we must hold it to be of su- 
preme authority, and a competent tribunal to condemn errors. 

Because we do not receive either pope or council, we do 
not therefore pronounce human reason the only guide; and 
instead of the Abbe’s assertion, that * the supremacy of 
huinan reason in the matter of faith is the fundamental doc- 
trine o! protestantism, and also of deism,’ we declare, that 
the submission of human reason in matters of faith to the 
sacred scriptures is what the deist denies, and what the pro- 
testant believes, and it is therefore that he does not take the 
pope and councils as joint authority. ‘The protestant, by 
his principles, is obliged to believe all that his reason per- 
ceives is revealed :—for as Lord Bacon says in his ¢ Advance- 
ment of Learning’—* if we believe only what is agreeable 
to our own apprehension of things, we give consent to the 
matier and not to the author, which is no more than we 
Should allow to a suspected or discredited witness.’ 

When we look over the latter part of this volume, we 
regret that the author has not found time yet to complete his 
plan. In our humble apprehension he had then been more 
usefully and honourably occupied, than in aiding M. de Cha- 
teaubriand in writing philippics against the ¢ liberals,’ and in 
showing how much the madness of the Conservateur exceeds 
the madness of the Minerve. We cannot yet rid curselves 
of the fascination, which hangs around eloquence, in what- 
ever cause it be enlisted ; and we think the portion of truth 
in his writings so great as to make them a valuable addition 
to the public stores of human intellect. While his errors run 
in such wide and preposterous channels, as the affirming that 
the circulation of the bible is the reason of the increase of 
crime, we leave him in the hands of M. Benjamin-Constant, 
being sufficiently taken up ourselves in the astonishment of 
beholding this new advovate for the scriptures. We fear 
that it is a little from the spirit of opposition that he comes 
so much out of his ordinary track ; but we commend his new 
occupation, and shall be glad to find his party upholding the 
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scriptures, rather than writing madrigals in the elegant 
strains of + c’est la faute de Rousseau.’ 

To be sure, it is in no sort difficult, tu expose the absur- 
dity of the theologian, who pronounces christianity the 
divinest benefit that ever came from heaven, and yet declaims 
about the poisonous tendency of the circulation of its sacred 
books. We have been much interested in observing the 
recent change of opinions in France. Let the ultras laud 
despotism and ignorance if they will; if it have the good 
effect of making all the friends of constitutional liberty the 
advocates for scriptural knowledge. 

The Abbe de la Mennais has a horror too of Lancasierian 
schools ; and has introduced into this very book an eulogium 
upon the benefits of popular ignorance; p. 417. We regret 
that he has not rather attempted the instruction of the secu- 
lar clergy of his church, whether in Paris or in the depart- 
ments, in the means of extending the influence of religion, to 
save them from the tiresome task of repeating ancient fables. 
It is not long since, in a city second only to the capital, in 
numbers, wealth, and learning, we ourselves heard a discourse 
in the principal church, made up almost solely of the legend 
of the miraculous discovery of a saint’s relics, as described 
at large in the infallible history of St. Gregory of Tours, 
Bossuet himself could not persuade us that it had not been 
better to have read our Saviour’s sermon on the mount, in 
the vulgar tongue. 

But we must close our remarks ; and we cannot take leave 
of this book with a better proof of our desire that it should 
be generally read, and of our grateful sense of obligation to 
the author in spite of our many points of difference, than in 
the following quotations which we are assured, whoever has 
a human heart must feel the force of. 


‘In the history of christianity, nations commence and end— 
they pass with their customs, their laws, their opinions, their 
sciences; one only doctrine remains always believed, notwith- 
standing the interest which the passions have not to believe it 5 
always immoveable in the midst of this rapid and perpetual move- 
ment; always attacked and always justified, always sheltered 
from the changes, which centuries bring upon the most solid insti- 
tutions—the most accredited systems ; “always the more astonish- 
ing and the more adimired in proportion as it is the more exam- 
ined ; ; the consolation of the poor, and the sweetest hope of the 
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rich; the zgis of the people, and the restraint of kings; the rule 
of the power which it moderates, and of the obedience which it 
sanctifies; the great charter of humanity, where eternal justice, 
not willing that even crime should be without hope and without 
protection, stipulates for mercy in favour of repentance; a doc- 
trine as humble as it is profound, as simple as it is high and 
magnificent; a doctrine which subjugates the most powerlul 
genius by its sublimity, and proportions itself by the clearness of 
its light to the most feeble intellect—in fine an indestructible 
doctrine, which resists every thing, triumphs over every thing— 
over violence and contempt, over sophisms and scaffulds, and 
powertul in its antiquity, its victorious evidences and its benefits, 
seems to reign over the human mind by right of birth, of conquest, 
and of love. 

‘Such is the religion, which some men have chosen to make 
the object of their indifference. What Eossuet, Pascal, Fénéion, 
Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, Euler believed after the most atten- 
tive examination, what was the continual subject of their medita- 
tions is not judged worthy of a moment’s thought. In despising 
christianity without understanding it, they think to raise themselves 
above all the genius and virtue, w hich has appeared on the earth, 
during eighteen centuries, and absurdly proud of a careless dis- 
dain for the truth, whatever it be, they are inflated because they 
keep up a neutrality of ignorance between the doctrine which 
prouuced Vincent de Paul and that which produced Marat. 

‘ Whether God exists or not, whether to this short life succeeds 
a life that is lasting, whether the only duty is to follow our wishes 
or whether we ought to regulate them by a fixed and divine law: 
we wish to know every thing, these things excepted. Men are 
agreed that every thing interests them except their eternal fate. 
They have not, say they, time to think of it; but they have abun- 
dance of leisure, when the question is about satisfying the most friv- 
Olous fantasy. ‘They have time for business—time for pleasures— 
and they have not time to examine whether there be a heaven or 
ahell. They have time to instruct themselves in the most vain 
trifles of this world, where they only passa day ; and they have 
not time enough to assure themselves whether there exist another 
world, which they must, whether happy or miserable, inherit eter- 
nally. They have time to take care of a body, which is about to 
dissolve, and none to inform themselves, whether it incloses an 
immortal soul. They have time to go far to convince their eyes 
of the existence of a rare animal, a ‘curious plaut, and they have 
none to convince their reason of the existence of God. Incon- 
ceivable blindness! And who will not exclaim with Bossuet: 
‘‘ What! is the charm of sense so strong that we can foresee 
nothing P’” 
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¢ We have seen convicts laugh, dance upon the scaffold, but the 
death which they braved was inevitable, nothing could save them 
from it. In the invincible necessity of dying, they strove against 
nature, and found a sort of brutal consolation in “astonishing the 
eyes of the people by the sight of a gaiety more frightful than the 
anguish of fear and the agony of despair. But that a man, uncer- 
tain whether his head is not about to fall in a few hours under the 
axe of the executioner, and certain of saving it, if he will only 
convince himself of the reality of the danger which menaces 
him, should remain in repose in this terrific doubt, and prefer 
before life, some moments of pleasure, or even of listlessness, 
which a shocking and disgraceful punishment is to terminate ; 
this is what we have never seen, this is what we can never see. 

‘ Whatever contempt we affect for an existence, brief and bure 
dened with so many pains, we are not so easily detached from it ; 
there is no apathy so profound, that the announcing of it, the idea 
alone of approaching death, does not awaken. What do I Say? 
Every thing, which touches us, whether in our health or goods, ; or 
enjoyments or opinions or habits, startles, alarms, transports us 
out of ourselves, inspires us with an indefatigable activity—and 
we are indifferent about nothing but heaven, “hell, eternity.’ p. 
277 fe 

‘% This life is the dream of a shadow,” says Pindar. When 
we consider from a certain height the objects upon which the 
activity of the human mind usually exercises itself, we are aston- 
ished at the littleness of the circle in which it voluntarily incloses 
itself; and that so little is sufficient to amuse its curiosity and to 
deceive the infinite desire of knowledge, with which it is consum- 
ed. I know of nothing which marks more the misery of man than 
this surprising facility to content himself in some ‘frivolous em- 
ployments, with an immense capacity for truth. He loves it 
naturally, an invincible instinct induces him to seek it inces- 
santly : itis his end, his repose, his happiness, and there is nothing 
which can take the place of it. Ido not speak either of the poor 
man absorbed in bodily labour, or of the rich man, agitated in the 
emptiness of pleasure; I speak of those who hold ‘from heaven 
an independent condition with elevated sentiments. What do 
you think ee fills up their thoughts : ? The Eternal Being— 
the immutable laws, which he has established. Oh! no: they 
will wear out their life in combining words, in studying the rela- 
tion of numbers—the properties of matter—it needs no more to 
satisfy their powerful intellect. Why do you speak of God to 
that learned man, who fills the world with the noise of his name ? 
How do you suppose that he will listen to you? Do you not see 
that at this moment, his mind is altogether occupied in the decom- 
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position of a salt, hitherto rebellious to his analysis. Wait till 
he has made known to the universe a new acid: then perhaps 
you will be permitted to discourse with him about the infinite 
Being, who has created, as in sport, the universe and all that it 
contains. ‘This other man composes a history, a poem, a play, a 
romance, on which he imagines his glory depends; do not dis- 
turb him——he must make haste, for death approaches—and what 
inconsolable grief, if it arrive before he has put the last touch to 
his fame! It is true that he is ignorant of his own nature, of the 
place which he occupies in the order of beings, of bis future des- 
tinies, of what he may hope, of what he ought to fear; ne does 
not know whether there exists a God, a true religion, a heaven— 
a hell—-but he has long since taken his side in these matters, he 
does not disquiet himself—he does not think of them. ‘These 
things are not clear, says he; and immediately he acts as if if 
were clear that they were only dreams.’ p. 290. 
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Arr. XXI.—1. Gaii Institutténum ‘Commentarii IV. e codice 
rescripto vibliothece camtularis Veronensis, auspiciis Regice 
Scientiarum Jicademice Borussice nunc primum editi. Ace 
cedit Fragmentum veteris jurisconsultt de jure fisci, ex 
aliis ejusdem bibliothece: membranis transcriptum. Berolini. 
1520, Svo. pp. 348. 

2, Ulphile partium ineditarum in Ambrosianis palimpsestis ab 
Angelo Majo repertarum specimen, conjunctis curis ejusdem 
Maji, et Caroli Octavit Castillionet editum, Mediolan, 1819. 
410. pp. 60. 


TuEsE two works seem to us among the greatest literary 
curiosities of the day. ‘Though they have of course no other 
connexion, we mention them together for the similarity of 
fortunes which they have experienced. Of the first of them, 
the Institutions of Gaius, we do not remember to have seen 
a notice in any English or American journal. The discove. 
ry of the work, of which the second is a specimen, has becn 
meutioned in the British journals, and alse in our own, but 
we have seen vo notice of the publication itself, 

The length of time for which the learned of Europe had 
been engaged in the study of artiquity, and the diligence with 
which the libraries of manuscripts had been explored, had 
very nearly exhausted all hope of discovering any more re- 
mains of the ancient literature. Delusive hopes were occae 
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sionally thrown out of recoveriig some of the Latin and 
Greek classics from the Arabian translations. supposed to 
have been made of them under the Caliphs ; and Erpenius 
gives us the assurance of a respectable traveller, that the 
decades of Livy were in existence in the library of the em- 
peror of Morocco at Fez. hese same precious decades 
were also reported to be in the Sultan’s library at Constanti- 
nople ; and we have lately observed a revival of similar 
fairy tales, 

‘The discovery of an ancient library at Herculaneum, of 

seventeen or eighteen hundreds of manuscripts, known to 
be nearly eighteen centuries old, and the invention of a meth- 
od of unrolling and decyphering them, gave a new impulse 
to the curiosity of the learned, and excited new hopes of the 
discovery of some of the lost treasures of ancient literature. 
We have in preparation an account of the efforts, which have 
been made in unrolling the Herculanean manuscripts. from 
the earliest attempts down to the late unsuccessful project of 
Dr. Sickler, to which such liberal patronage was extended by 
the British government, and the experiments of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, of which the result is not yet ascertained. In 
general, it is well known that all the hopes founded on the 
Terculanean rolls have been most vexatiously disappointed ; 
that nothing of great interest has been discovered 5 and that 
what has been discovered has been so much mutilated in the 
process of unrolling as to be rendered nearly worthless. 

A new hope was excited a few years since by the discove- 
ries of the Abbe Maio, in the Ambrosian library at Milan, 
and this hope has as yet received all reasonable fulfilment. 
Such of our readers as take an interest in this subject are ac- 
quainted in general with his discovery of several lost works 
of antiquity ; among them, the letters of F ronto, some frag- 
ments of Cicero, and an epitome of the Roman antiquities of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of which the portion that repre- 
sents the lost books has been printed. 

‘These discoveries, it is well known, have been made in what 
are called codices rescripti, or now more frequently by the 
Greek name palimpsesti. It was an obvious resort, in the 
scarcity and dearness of parchment, to take an old manu- 
script, and efface the writing from it, in order to make way 
for anew work which was valued higher. The taste of the 
age would of course decide what: works should be erased and 
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what substituted as more valuable ; and it is easy to conceive 
that. in the middle ages, Cicero and Euripides would stand 
but an indifferent chance when weighed in the scales with the 
epistles of a church father, or the acts of an ecumenical 
council. Nay there are many cases already discovered, in 
which the scriptures themselves have been effaced to make way 
for homilies and legends. 

In fact, one of the oldest manuscripts of the scriptures had 
long been known as a re-written one. [i is that, which is de- 
scribed by Wetstein in his preface to his New Testament, as 
number C.* It contains externally some of the Greek works 
of Ephrem the Syrian, to make room for which valuable 
compositions, as was first discovered by Dr. Peter Allix, the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament were effaced. The 
discovery of this mavuscript dues not appear to have excit- 
ed the attention which it deserved, nor do we hear much again 
of codices rescripti, till the discoveries of Mr. Maio at Milan 
again called the public attention to them. ‘That celebrated 
scholar found that many of the manuscripts inthe Ambrosian 
library at Milan were thus re-written, some of them even a 
second time 3; and that the ancient ink had penetrated so deep- 
ly, that by the application of chemical agents it could be 
drawn out and rendered legible. We have already alluded 
to the additions which he has made to ancient literature by the 
works thus discovered ; and the two works which stand at the 
head of this article, of which one, however, alone was found 
by Mr. Maio, will, we think, prove more interesting and val- 
uable, than any thing in this way which has yet been found. 

The first of them, the [ustitutions of Gaius, or Caius as 
he is commonly called, is a treatise on the civil law of the 
Autejustinianean age. This work, in its original form, had 
shared the fate of most of the two thousand works on the 
preceding jurisprudence, from which the Pandects were com- 
piled, and was lost. An epitome of it, however, was in exist- 
ence, prepared by order of Alaric II, king of the Visi- 
goths, by Anianus his referendary, and constituting, with 
other similar epitomes of the elder codes, and of some trea- 
tises of Ulpian and Paulus, a corpus juris for the Visigoths, 
This compilation had survived the chances of time. and, un- 
der the name of Corpus Juris Alaricianum, was familiar to 


| * Prolegomena, p. 27. 
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civilians, and formed the chief amount of the Antejustinia- 
nean law. 

Such was the state of things, when in the year 1816, we 
think, the baron Niebuhr, nephew of the well known Arabian 
traveller, and a professor in the university at Berlin, was, 
with great liberality on the part of the Prussian government, 
appointed minister resident at Rome, in the avowed design of 
affording him an opportunity of revising and perfecting on 
the spot his work on the Roman history, to which we have 
already alluded in a preceding article of this number. ‘Two 
volumes only of this history as yet are published, and we be- 
lieve it to-be the opinion of those authorized to judge, that it 
takes precedence, as well for ingenuity as learning, of every 
thing which has been written on the early periods of the 
history of Rome. At the same time we are as yet inclined 
to look upon his peculiar theory of the origin of the Roman 
state as paradoxical. 

Mr. Niebuhr made his journey to Italy, at a time when the 
discoveries of the Abbe Maio had excited great sensation in 
the Jearned world. He stopped at all the libraries of manu- 
scripts as he passed, and as he informs us ina letter publish- 
ed in the Berlin journal for the history of the civil law, he 
discovered at Wurzburg and Munich some re-written manu- 
scripts of the scriptures. But on his entrance into Italy he 
had the good fortune to make a discovery of this kind. which 
must be allowed to be the most brilliant of the kind which has 
yet taken place. In the course of a two days’ visit at Vero- 
na, he discovered in the library of the cathedral of that city 
are-written manuscript of the entire Institutions of Gaius, of 
which,as we just observed, nothing but the epitome, compil- 
ed for the Visigoths, had been preserved. 

This discovery was immediately made known to the pub- 
lic in a letter addressed by Mr. Niebulir to Messrs. Savigny, 
Geschen, and Eichhorn, jun. the conductors of the journal 
to which we have just alluded.* It is from this letter that 
we derive the principal details of Mr. Niebuhr’s discove- 
rics, for we are surprised to find in the edition of Gaius him- 
self, which is before us, not a word of preface, introduction, or 
prolegomenon, by which any thing relating to the work could 
be learned. But we would not have our readers flatter 
themselves that it will end here; for we much mistake if 


* Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft, vol. iii. p. 129. 
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this delusive forbearance do not forebode a volume of notices, 
Hluscrations, comments, and appendices, far beyond the mag- 
nitude of the text itself. 

From the letter of Mr. Niebuhr it appears, that in his 
short visit at Verona, he was so fortunate as to discover, 
1. a leaf from an ancient jurist hitherto unknown, evidently 
Antejustinianean, and ascribed by Messrs. Niebuhr and 
Savigny to Gaius; 2. two separate leaves much damaged 
of an unknown ancient jurist; and 5. a codex rescriptus of 
an ancient jurist, since found to be the Institutions of Gaius, 
of which an edition is now published, under the title, as we 
have given it at the head of our article. 

The two first articles are, in point of extent, quite incon - 
siderable ; and though now for the first time introduced to 
general notice, cannot be called new discoveries on the part 
of Mr Niebuhr; since they were mentioned by Maffei eighty 
years ago in his Verona Illustrata, p. 464, and copied in part 
into the appendix of another work of that remarkable schol- 
ar, called Vottrina della Grazia, p. 56—94. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the reputation of Mattei, and his well deserv- 
ed character for almost universal scholarship, it will readily 
be conceived, that neither the Verona LIllustrata, nor the 
Doctrine of Grace, were depositaries of these fragments, very 
favorable to their circulation among the civilians. That 
fragment of antiquity, however, must be well hid which a 
German scholar will not find out ; and it is justly mentioned 
by Savigny, as a remarkable coincidence, that at the moment 
when these leaves were now detected again by Mr. Niebuhr 
in a decayed manuscript at Verona, they should have attract- 
ed the notice of Mr. Haubold, professor of the law at Leip- 
zig, who had accidentally fallen upon them in the work of 
Maffei, and had made them the subject of a Program. Short 
as the fragments are, they illustrate some points of the Ro- 
man law, as is minutely stated by Mr. Haubold, in a subse- 
quent number of the journal above mentioned. 

But it is the third article, the Codex Rescriptus, now 
found to be the Institutes of Gaius, whichis far the most val- 
uable, of which the credit of the discovery belongs exclu- 
sively to Mr. Niebuhr, a credit enhanced by the fact, that 
this important relic of antiquity had escaped the notice of 
so skilful a person as Maffei, who was for a long time, 
moreover, conversant with the library over which Mr, Nie- 
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buhr only had the opportunity of casting a rapid glance. 
‘i have yet to communicate to you,’ writes Mr. Niebuhr, 
‘the most important tidings, viz. that there is preserved at 
Verona as much of an ancient jurist, as would fill a mod- 
erate octavo volume, of which, however, I have been able 
only to transcribe one leaf as a specimen and a proof. I 
had begun even at Wurzburg to look out for itescripta, 
and soon found one, which contained however only fragments 
of the Itala. [the Latin version of the scriptures, which 
preceded St. Jerome’s.] At Munich, I looked through all 
the ancient manuscripts and parchments, but found amo:g 
them all but one Rescriptus. it was a portion of the bible 
under St. Jerome and St. Gennadius de Vitiis. At Verona, 
however, a better fortune awaited me. ‘The manuscript, 
number thirteen, containing epistles of St. Jerome, a pretty 
thick quarto volume from the ninth century, is wriften over 
again with the exception of at most a fifth part, which ap- 
pears to have been new. Of tie part originally written and 
effaced, a portion is theological, but by far the greatest part 
jurisprudence, It is written in the same hand as the leaf 
of Gaius just described. ‘he volume is of good size and 
the margin broad. Single words of a pale colour could be 
distinguished in the parts where the old and new lines do not 
exactly coincide, and from these the subject of the work could 
be conjectured, though nothing farther could be ascertained 
without chemical means. As the best agents were not to be 
had at Verona, I was obliged myself to prepare in haste an 
infusion of galls, which, though it but imperfectly answered 
the purpose, showed at least what might be effected by the 
hydro-sulphate and the prussiate of potash. According to 
my conjecture, it is a work of Ulpian.’ 

Mr. Niebuhr, as has appeared, was less fortunate in his 
conjecture than in his discovery, and it has turned out to be the 
Tastitutions of Gaius as Mr. Savigny more correctly antici- 
pated.—Scarce was the discovery known in Germany, when 
the Prussian government despatched two scholars to trans- 
cribe the manuscript for publication. ‘The persons deputed 
on this errand were Professor Geschen, a respectable jurist, 
whom we have just named as one of the conductors of the 
journal for the history of the civil law at Berlin, and Pro- 
fessor Bekker, well known for his incredible diligence in the 
coiiation of manuscripts, to whom we are indebted for an 
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edition of the entire works of Plato from a new collation 
of fifty manuscripts of the whole or parts of his dialogues ; 
for the anecdota Greca; and for the first edition of Apollo- 
nius Dyscolus on the proneun, contained in Wolf’s museum. 
Mr. Bekker also had the singular good fortune to refind at 
Ravenna the renowned manuscript of Aristophanes, which 
had been deplored for the last twenty years in England and 
Lhaly as lost, but which by some oversight, not very much to 
the credit of those whose business it was to see plainer, ap- 
pars to have been all the time lying unobserved in the library 
at Ravenna. 

Committed to such good hands, the manuscript of Gaius was 
transcribed, with all expedition, and a copy of it had been 
already made in the autumn of 1818, By what cause the 
edition has been so long delayed does not appear; not, we 
presume, the preparation of the notes, for though the short 
commentary at the foot of the page appears, from a cursory 
inspection, to have been drawn up with great erudition, yet 
itis a learning of the kind which stands easily at the com- 
mand of an experienced teacher of the science. 

Of Gaius himself, the author of this rescued fragment, next 
to nothing is known. He is generally placed in the age of 
Adrian or the Antonines, but it has been proved by Mr. Hugo 
of Gottingen, that he must have written at least under Cara- 
calla.* Some of the modern civilians have been scandalized 
that he should have descended to us with the simple name of 
Gaius, and have been inclined to argue from this circumstance 
that he is a fictitious personage, a paradox evidently untena- 
ble, and refuted by Meerman in the animadversion on Gaius, 
contained inthe sevenths olume of his Thesaurus of the civillaw, 
p- 676, where may also be found various other details of his per- 
son and works, too minute to interest the general reader. For 
an enumeration of his works, and of authors who treat of 
him, we refer those who wish for farther information, to 
Fabricius’ Bibliotheca Latina, ii. 525 ; to Hugo’s Manual of 
the history of the Roman law, § 307, and to Haubold’s Insti- 
tutiones, i. p. 278, where an ample literary notice is given. 

The quotations of Gaius by Boethius, by the author of the 
Comparison of the Mosaic and Roman laws, and in the Pan- 
dects, had furnished the means of rectifying some portions of 
the epitome of Anianus, and the whole mass was wrought 
* Civilist. Magaz. vol, ii. p. 358, 
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together by the learned civilians of modern times, as nearly 
as possible into the original form. How far the fragmeuts of 
the work existing in these several sources will assist in fill- 
ing up the lacune and illustrating the readings of the new 
found manuscript remains to be seen by those, who may make 
a study of the work of Gaius. He was continually mentioned 
by the German civilians of the present day, even betore the 
edition of his Institutions had left the press. The discovery 
of this manuscript was frequently pronounced to promise an 
era in the study of the Roman law, and to exceed in import- 
ance any other which had been made, since that of the inan- 
uscript of the Pandects. ‘lhe subject is mentioned tn this 
strain by Mr. Hugo, in an article in the Gottingen Literary 
Journal, for Jan. 1820, though the work then was not all 
printed. We are apprehensive, however, when we reflect 
on the mass of Roman law condensed iniv the Corpus Juris, 
and contained in the Jurisprudentia Antejustinianea, as well 
as on the mutilated and illegible state in which the Verona 
manuscript appears to exist ; that, though single questions of 
learned jurisprudence may receive light from. the discovery, 
yet no new point of great practical moment will be dis- 
closed: and that the state of the manuscript will cause two 
doubts to be started fur every one it settles. 

The work is printed with great discretion. The lines, as 
they exist in the original, are parted off in the impression, 
and all the lacune of letters or words are left unsupplied in 
the text. In the margin they are filled up according to the 
probability of the case and the judgment of the editor, the 
correctness of which the reader has the means of estimating. 
In a second margin is the commentary, to which we have 
alluded. 

But it is time to turn to the second work at the head of the 
article. ‘This we have not had an opportunity of seeing, and 
are indebted for our knowledge of this interesting publication, 
to the Gottingen Journal for March 9, 1820. We alluded to 
the discovery, of which this is a specimen, in our number for 
January 1820, p. 122. The Gothic language is perhaps en- 
titled to be considered the oldest of many kindred dialects of 
the ancient Teutonic stock, and is therefore interesting to us 
as the oldest form in which the ground work of our na- 
tive tongue exists. Of this Gothic dialect, nothing (save 
some fragments too small to be named) was known to be 
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extant, but some remains of the translation of the scriptures 
made in the fourth century by the Bishop Uiphilas. These 
fragments, moreover, With a single exception, existed but in 
one manuscript, called the Silver Manuscript, from the cir- 
cumstance that the letters were plated. 

This manuscript is so curious, that our readers will pardon 
us for dwelling a moment on it. It is estimated to be a thou- 
sand years at least old, and till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century was preserved in the abbey of Werden in 
Westphalia. By some unknown accident it was transferred 
to Prague, in Bohemia, in the course of the thirty years’ 
war, when it fell into the hands of the Swedes among thie rest 
of the plunder of that city, and was sent by them to "Sw eden. 
In the reign of Christina it found its way, if is not known by 
What means, into Helland. It is the opinion of some that 
it was presented by Christina to Isaac Vossius ; while others 
think that this learned man packed it up with his baggage in 
returning from Sweden, probably in consideration thet the 
manuscript was defective in that part which contained the 
translation of the eighth commandment. Be this as it will, 
it was bought in Holland by the Swedish chancellor, Mag- 
nus Gabriel de la Gardie, who presented it to the university 
of Upsal, where it still exists, and is justly reputed one of the 
most valuable fragments of ancient literature. 

The fragments of the Gospels contained in the Silver Man- 
uscript have been three or four times published. In the year 

58, F. A. Knittel discovered another fragment of the Go- 
thic version of Ulphilas in the ducal library at Woifenbiittel, 
and what deserves to be mentioned as a very singular coin- 
cidence with the discoveries of Mr. Maio, the fragment of 
Ulphilas found by Knittel in the library of Weolfenbiittel was 
also ina Codex Rescr iptus. It had been originally written 
in the Gothic character, and with a parallel Latin version, 
but had been effaced to inake room for the Origines of Isidore 
Hispaliensis. ‘This discovery was immediately announced 
by Knittel, in a program, and the fragments published two or 
three years afterwards, ‘They consist merely of a few parts 
of chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, but furnish the 


groundwork of a clever quarto volume in the hands of Knittel. 


* See on this subject Michaelis Introduction, iii. 130 et seqq, and 
Rosenmiiller Handbuch fiir die Literatur der biblischen Kritik und Exe- 
rese, lit. 158, 
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Such was the situation of things, in relation to our docu- 
ments in the Gothic language, when Mr. Maio announced at 
Milan the splendid discovery of farther portions of this ven- 
erable version, by a notice in the journals in the month of 
September 1817, called avis concernant une nouvelle de- 
couverte d’Ulpiilas dans la bibliotheque ambrosienne. ‘he 
work, of which we have placed the title at the head of our 
article, is a specimen of this discovery ; and it appears from 
the apology, which Mr. Maio and his collaborator make for 
the possible imperiections of their work, that it was prepared 
in the space of two months,—a preparation of which a part 
was the learning of the Gothic language ! 

It appears from the netice of this specimen in the Gottin- 
gen Journal for March 1820, and which seems to be frum 
the pen of Mr. Grimm of the library at Cassel, well known to 
those conversant in these studies, as one of the most success- 
ful cultivators of the ancient Teutonic dialects, that the por- 
tions of the version of Ulphilas retrieved by Maio were found 
scattered in five different manuscripts in the Ambrosian 
library. They are described as follows : 

1, A quarto manuscript of 204 pages, containing the homi- 
lies of St. Gregory on Ezekiel. These homilies were appa- 
rently written in the eighth century, and the manuscript was 
prepared by effacing the Gothic version of considerable parts 
of Paul’s Epistles. 

&. A quarto manuscript of the eighth or ninth century, con- 
taining the Commentary of St. Jerome on Isaiah. This 
also was originally written with the Gothic version of some 
of the Pauline epistles. 

S$, Is a Latin manuscript, of which the original contents 
were portions of the Gothic Ezra and Nehemiah. 

4. An old Latin manuscript of the Gospels, contains, on a 
single leaf, a fragment of the Gothic version of St. Matthew, 
and joining by a remarkable coindence to the fragments of 
the « Silver Manuscript.’ 

5. A folio manuscript of the Acts of the Council of Chalce- 
dony, contains ten re-written pages of some Gothic homilies 
of an unknown author, in which are quoted several passages 
of the gospels. It is said, in subsequent accounts, that since 
the Abbé Maio’s removal from the Ambrosian library at 
Milan to the Vatican at Rome, he has discovered more of 
these Gothic homilies, and thus contributed still farther to 
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enlarging the stock of materials, for the study of the antiqui- 
ties of the Engiisu language. It is to be regretted that so 
little of tue Olu Testament has as yet been retrieved. 

The eyes of the learned world are on the researches which 
Mr. Maio is now making in the Vatican; and if their im- 
portance be to that of his dicoveries at Milan, in the propor- 
tion of the stores in these two libraries, we tay almost hope 
to go behind the Alexandrian canon, and recover works not 
only now lost, but nearly so in the early centuries of the 
christian era. 


Art. XXIL—Jnquiry wt OHM HAM an Effect. 


By Thomas Brown, M.D. F. RS. Edinburgh, &c. Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University oj) Binburgh 
Third edition. Edinburgh, 1818. 8vo, pp. 569. 


A who te article of solid metaphysics is a phenomenon, 
that perhaps requires apology, as well as explanation. We 
will therefore briefly submit our reasons for its appearance. 

The philosophy of the late lamented Dr. Brown is scarcely 
known in this country. It was presumed that considerable 
interest would attach among us to the speculations of the suc- 
cessor of Dugald Stewart, whose own work on the Mind has 
passed, we believe, through as many editions in the United 
States as in Great Britain, aud who is well known, on be- 
coming emeritus, to have warmly recommended Dr. Brown 
to the chair of moral philosophy in the university of Edin- 
burgh. But farther, there is a vague belief among those who 
are but partially acquatated with the nature of the late pro- 
fessor’s speculations, that they coincided too nearly with the 
dangerous parts of the philosophy ‘of David Hume. A faith- 
ful analysis of the work before us will correct this error, and 
redeem Dr. Brown’s reputation. Still further, an unjast 
and indiscriminate censure has overwhelmed the whole sys- 
tem of Hume itself with relation to the doctrine of Cause and 
“ffect. When Professor Leslie, in consequence of having 
expressed his approbation of certain portions of that sy stem, 
encountered from the ministers of Edinburgh strong opposi- 
tion to his pretensions as candidate for a chair in the univers 
sity, the nucleus of the present volume was published in a 
pamphlet form, and by distinguishing what was sound from 
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what was exceptionable in the opinion of Hume, contributed 
to soften the opposition made to the too honest candidate. 
The work, in its present very much eularged state, confirms 
the points maintained in the pamphlet, and thoug!h we profess 
no love, and but qualified respect for Hume in his metaphy- 
sical capacity, we are willing to assist in removing every 
unfair stigma from every literary repuiation. Besides these 
reasons, the subject itself, we should hope and presume, how- 
ever abstruse, wiil not be deemed entirely devoid of interest 
and importance, ‘Truth is worth looking after, even among 
the clouds. A bulky octavo is not written in vain, if it gives 
the world one clear idea, which qt would not have otherwise 
had, ‘Che subject of this work, as the author truly remarks, 
involves the philosophy of every thing that exists in the uni- 
verse. Hence it must have some practical bearings. Some 
portions of the treatise before us might be aptly denominated 
the philosophy of religion, Considerable light is thrown on 
our relations with the Deity ; the idea of our dependence on 
him is somewhat simplified from that dark and confused mys- 
tery which hangs over it; and the clearer the idea, the deeper 
aud better the impression it must make on the mind. The 
system under review provides also for the admission of the 
miraculous interference of the Deity, and therefore bespeaks 
the attention of the lovers of revelation ; it admits of the doc- 
trine of a particular providence, and must therefore be not 
unwelcome to the devout. In addition to these reasons, we 
considered that the race of lovers of pure old-fashioned meta- 
physical disquisition is far from being extinct. Edwards on 
the Will is still the principal rallying point of our orthodoxy, 
and Locke* is a general classic among our colleges. The 
influence of their style and speculations will make us sure of 
some zealous readers. In the next place, this book is a book 
of great power. ‘Those who read Montorio, Mandeville, 
Anastasius, Don Juan, for the intellectual energy they dis- 
play, may here find intellectual energy enough, and not be 


* Is not a System ef Metaphysics wanted for our colleges? Something 
like a history of opinions in that science, with or without the theories of 
the compiler. Would Locke obtain more than a respectable chapter in 
such a system? Brunck, Stewart in his Dissertations, and Degerando 
would furnish copious anid valuable assistance in compiling it. The 
work of the latter is indeed an admirable specimen of what we recom- 
mend. 
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liable to the suspicion of seeking amusement from the narra- 
tive, or gratifying their corruption with the sentiments. 
Lastly, the improbability that the book will be ever published 
in this country, united with the high price of the English 
edition, induced us to present the ensuing careful abstract 
to those who may not have access to the original work ; 
while those who have, may be giad of a thread to lead them 
through a book, which for the abstruseness of its topics, for 
refinement in its reasonings, for diffusive amplifications, for 
winding yet collateral digressions, for long and solemn pre- 
ambles before the questions discussed are stated, thus creat- 
ing the suspense of mind which is incident properly to forms of 
syni ithetical demonstration, has not many rivals ; ‘and yet has 
no titles to its chapters, no sketch-arguments, no table of con- 
tents, no indexes ! 

Part First of the ‘Inquiry’ treats of the Real Import of 
Cause and Effect. 

4 cause, Dr. Brown defines to be, that which immediately 
precedes any change, and which existing at any time in similar 
circumstances. has been always, and will be always, immediately 
followed by a similar change. ‘The object of his Inquiry is to 
prove, that there is no hidden, mysterious, connecting link 
between those antecedents and consequents, which we call 
causes and effects, when we speak of the changes which hap- 
pen in any part of the material or intellectual universe. The 
substances that exist in nature are every thing that has a real 
existence in nature. ‘These substances have no powers, pro- 
perties. nor qualities, separate from themselves,—words adopt- 
ed by us only for the sake of convenience, and to express the 
changes which we observe to happen around us. A follows 
B, and B follows C. Now by all the effort which our minds 
can exert, we can form no idea of any thing in these se- 
quences, but the substances A, B, and C, and the sequence it- 
self. We may say, that fire has the power of melting metals, but 
all we mean, or all we know by it, is, that fire melts metals, 
which expresses only the two substances, fire and metal, and 
the change, called melting, which takes place between them. 
The above abstract terms are indeed of great use in assisting 
us to avoid circumlocution in our discourse ; but we are apt 
to forget, (and Dr. Brown has pretty well forgotten) that 
they are mere abstractions, and to regard them as signi- 
ficant of some actual reality. The powers of a substance 
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have been supposed to be something very different from the 
changes which it operates on other substances, and most 
mysierious ; at once a part of the antecedent, and yet not a 
part of it; an intermediate link in a chain of physical 
sequences, that is yet itself no part of the chain, of which 1t is 
nofwithstanuing said to be a link. Th. most that can be 
said of these imaginary powers or Causes is, that they are 
new antecedents and sequents thrust in between the former, 
and requiring themselves as much explanation as the changes 
Which they were brought to explain. 

Such we believe to be the substance of Dr. Brown's first 
section of twenty pages. His elegant paragraphs, his varicd 
and ainple illustrations, his occasionally appropriate and elo- 
quent reftections, and even many of his collateral arguments 
and inferences, though important, must of course disappear 
before the rugged wand of analysis. We hope, however, yet 
to find room for the extraction of a few of his more splendid 
and elaborate passages, 

Before proceeding with our abstract, we think proper to 
notice an obvious objection which has been frequently urged 
against the foregoing definition of a cause, and te extract our 
author’s reply to it, though occurring in a distant part of his 
book. If the definition be true, it is asked, why are not day 
and night reciprocally the cause ofeach other’ Dr. Reid cal- 
culated ona great triumph over Hume by pressing this objec- 
tion. The Quarterly Review, we observe, has repeated it in an 
article on Leslie’s Geometry. (No. VII) and a late number of 

slackwood’s Magazine, in attempting to defend the incessant 
attacks of the editors on Mr. Leslie’s reputation, has brought 
it forward again. We shall subsequenily, in some strictures 
of our own upon the definition in question, attempt to show 
that this objection, and all of the same class, might with great 
ease have been ebviated, if the notion of contiguity in place, 
as well as proximity in time, had been introduced into the 
definition. Here, however, we will let our author speak for 
himself, 


‘It should be remembered that day and night are not words 
which denote two particular phenonena, but are words invented 
hy us to expicss long series of phenomena. What various ap- 
pearances of nature, from the freshness of the first morning-beam, to 
the last soft tint that fades into the twilight of the evening sky; 
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changing with the progress of the seasons, and dependent on the 
accidents of temperature, and vapour, and wind, are included in 
every day! These are not one, because the word which expresses 
them is one ; and it is the believed relation of physical events, 
not the ar bitrary combinations of language, which Mr. Hume pro- 
fesses to explain. 

‘ If, therefore, there be any force in the strange objection of Dr. 
Reid, it must be shown, that notwithstanding the custoina: ‘y con- 
junction, we do not believe the relation of cause and effect to ex- 
ist, between the successive pairs of that multitude of events 
which we denominate might and ay What then are the great 
events included in those terms ? If we consider them philusophi- 
cally, they are the series of positions in relation to the sun, at 
which the earth arrives in the course of its diurnal revolution ; 
and in this view, there is surely no one who doubts that the mo- 
tion of the earth immediately before sunrise is the cause of the 
subsequent position, which renders that glorious luminary visible 
to us. If we consider the phenomena of night and day in a more 
vulgar sense, they include various degrees of darkness and light, 
with some of the chief changes of appearance in the heavenly 
bodies. Even in this sense, there is no one who doubts, that the 
rising of the sun is the cause of the light which follows it, and 
that its setting is the cause of the subsequent darkness, 

* * * * * 

+ How often, during a long and sleepless night, does the sensa- 
tion of darkness,—if that phrase may be accurately used to ex- 
press a state of mind that is merely exclusive of visual affections 
of every sort,—exist, without being followed by the sensation of 
light ! We perceive the gloom, in this negative sense of the term 
perception s—we feel our own position in : bed, or some bodily or 
mental uneasiness, which prevents repose s—innumerable thoughts 
arise, at intervals, in our minds, and with these the perception 
of gloom is occasionally mingled, without aang followed by the 
perception of light. At last Tight i is perceived, and, as mingled 
with all our occupations and pleasures, is perceived innumerable 
times during the day, without having, for its immediate conse- 
quence, the sensation of darkness. Can we then be said to have 
an uniform experience of the conjunction of the two sensations : 
or do they not rather appear to follow each other loosely and va- 
riously, like those irregular successions of events, which we de- 
nominate accidental ? in the vulgar, therefore, as well as in the 
philosophical sense of the terms, “the regular alternate recurrence 
of day and night furnishes no valid objection to that theory, with 
the truth of which it is said to be inconsistent.’ p. 387. 
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The second section [the sections have no titles] appears to 
urge two points ; first, that the sort of antecedence, which is 
necessary to be understood in our notion of power or causa- 
tion, is not mere priority, but zvariable priority. Inthe un- 
bounded field of nature there are many co-existing series of 
phenomena. Just at the moment when the fire melts the met- 
al, the hand may move the metal. In this case it may be 
said that the motion of the hand immediately precedes, o: is 
an antecedent to the melting of the metal, but weuld not in 
fact be called the cause of it. Fire alone invariably precedes 
such a change, and is thus called its cause. So the sun inay 
rise immediately before the tide rises, but the want of univer- 
sal invariableness in this sequence prevents us from ascrib- 
ing to it the relation of cause aid effect. ‘These illustrations 
we have ventured of ourselves, the author having strangely 
introduced none on this inost important point, though he could 
have selected so many, at once rich and impressive, —_ the 
wide regions of nature. ‘The second point is an argument 
in favour of the author’s peculiar notion of power ; an auaiae 
ment which he calls the fest of identity, and relies upon it with 
much confidence. It is this. How much scever our former 
habits of thought, or, as the author would have it, our former 
abuse of language, may lead us to suppose that there is really 

such a thing as power, which operates any change, exclusively 
of the substances involved in the very change itself, yet the 
longer we attend to it, and the more nicely and minutely we 
endeavour to analyse it, the more clearly shall we perceive, 
that all which we have ever understood, in the notion which 
we have been accustomed to express with so much pomp of 
language, is the mere sequence of a certain change, that 
might be expected to follow as iminediately at another time, 
when the same antecedent recurred in the same circumstan- 
ces. "Thus, when we say that aspark has the power of kind- 
ling and exploding gunpowder, we say no more and no less 
than that in all similar circumstances the explosion of gun- 
powder will be the immediate and uniform consequence of the 
application of aspark. And because these two propositions 
communicate the same identical information, the author 
inaintains that the idea of power in the first proposition is 
perfectly nugatory. or rather, is a non-entity. 

Section third appli es the foregoing arguments to all the 
mental phenomena. We wish to move our limbs, and they 
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move at our bidding. Here is a sequence, and nothing more 
—not an atom ef power! There is in the first place a desire 
to move the hand. his is one phenomenon. ‘There is then 
the motion of the hand, that is to say, the contraction of cer- 
tain muscles, Thus, reader, you see how magically the 
author makes the power, which John Locke was pleased to 
conter on you, slip down into nothing between these two phe- 
nomena, If you deubt it, he calls for his test of identity, and 
asks, should we learn any thing new, by being told that the 
will would not only be invariably followed by the motion of 
the band, but that the will would also have the power of mov- 
ing the hand ? He then proceeds to explain the Hiusion under 
wiich the world has been labouring from time immemorial. 
It seems we have all along supposed such a thing tu exist as 
the will. It is a mistake; there is no such thing. A voli- 
tion is but a momentary desire. Nature has so disposes of 
things around us, that innumerabie of our desires are always 
followed immediately by their chjects ; of which the infinite 
varieties of contractions of the muscles in every part of the 
body are instances. If your desire of wealth were followed 
by one hundred thousand pounds as immediately as your de- 
sire of elevating the eye-lid is followed by that muscular 
motion, you would call that desire, will, So, if your will to 
move a palsied hand were followed by the obstinate quies- 
cence of that hand, your will, with all its boasted energy, its 
illusive power, would degenerate into, or rather would re- 
main simple desire. Now it is the rapidity with which the 
state of things about us has permitted certain changes to fol- 
low some of our desires and not others, that has led us to as- 
cribe to the former a mysterious quality called power, and to 
give them a specific name. But the auther’s acute analysis 
would seem to reduce into one the two operations of will and 
desire, and thus to demonstrate that, in all our voluntary ac- 
tions, there is nothing more than a simple sequence of two 
phenomena, viz. the will, or a momentary desire, of exactly 
the same kind with all our other desires—and the external 
act. On this head, the author successfully combats the com- 
mon sophism that the will and the desire may be oppescd to 
each other, and exist so at the same moment of time. When 
a compassionate judge condemns a criminal to death, he does 
not at one and the same moment will the criminal’s death, 
and desire his life; the final will to nutter the awful award of 
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402 Cause and Effect. April, 
punishment succeeds his compassionate desire, and arises from 
his beliefof a greater good upon the whole wiich will result 
from a severe decree. And so of all analugous cases. Be it 
understood, however, that the author has no quarrel against 
the term will; he allows it to be convenient for the purpose 
of expressing such of our desires as are immediately follow- 
ed by their objects 3 but he will not allow it to express any 
thing more than desire, nor to involve a peculiar notion of 
power or energy which it has always been suppused to possess. 

The next question, into which the author enters with equal- 
ly unthinking intrepidity, is, whether what is called the will 
has any power over the thoughts, or trains of thought, 
or any states or affections of the mind. ‘To will directly the 
conception of any particular, is, surely, to have already the 
conception of that object; for if we do not know what we 
Will, we truly will nothing. ‘To will directly any idea, there- 
fore, is a contradiction in thought, and almost in terms. The 
author shows also that it is not less absurd to suppose that 
we can directly will the non-existence of any idea, since our 
desire to ds so would rather render it more lively. Nor is 
there such a power as indirect volition, or calling up any par- 
ticular idea by others which we know to be associated in place 
or time; for if we can eff-ctively will the associated ideas, we 
can as easily will the unknown idea itself. The fact is, we do 
noteall up any of these iveas; but our desire of remembering 
something once told to us, or which once happened to us, &c. 
continuing, the natural order of associate ideas suggests itself, 
till sooner or later, the unknown idea of which we were in 
quest takes its turn to present itself to our mental view. If 
the preceding views of these mental phenomena be correct, 
what becomes of the idea of that power, which has been 
always ascribed to the wil! ? 

Some have asserted, however, [we now go on with section 
fourth] that from mind alone we derive our notion of power ; 
and that the notion which we thus acquire by the conscious- 
ness of our own exertion is afterwards transferred to the 
apparent changes of matter. This is Mr. Locke’s theory. 
He supposes that when we voluntarily operate any change, 
we are conscious of exerting power, and thus when we see a 
loadstone attract, or produce a change on iron, we from the 
analogy of our feelings ascribe power to the loadstone. But 
if the arguments of the preceding section be right, we have 
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nothing to transfer from our own feelings to the cperations of 
matter. We desire the motion of our arm; the arm moves; 
there is nothing but antecedent and consequent here. So, 
when the loadstone approaches the iron, the iron moves ; here 
tov is antecedent and consequent. In neither case is there a 
third substance, or a third any thing, to be called power. If 
we have any thing to transfer from our own feelings to the 
motion of the iron, it is desire, which is about as reasonable 
as to transfer to our own feelings the idea of a moving load- 
stone. Again, Mr. Hume supposes that the animal nisus, 
which we experience, enters very much into the common idea 

of the power of one material substance on another. But the 
author shews by a copious, elaborate, and beautiful induction, 
that the universal tendency both of vulgar and_ scientific 
minds is never to illustrate the operations of material sub- 
stances by analogies drawn from mind, but on the contrary, 
only to illustrate the operations of mind by analogies drawn 
from matter. Hence, Mr. Hume’s idea is opposed to uni- 
versal experience. ‘The section is concluded by a most elo- 
quent, and, as we think, triumphant attack upon that im- 
perfect analysis, which has led philosophers to term matter 
tert, as capable only of continuing changes, and to distin- 
guish mind alone as active, and capable of beginning changes. 
If mind often act upon matter, as often does matter act upon 
mind. The truth is, that certain changes of mind invariably 
precede certain other changes of mind, and certain changes 
of matter certain other changes of matter, and also that cer. 


tain changes of mind invariably precede certain changes of 


matter, and certain changes of matter invariably precede 
certain changes of mind. Where then is the advantage 
of one over the other in point either of inertness or ac- 
tivity? Is it in the motion which mind produces on mat- 
ter? But matter, on its part, produces sensation in. mind. 
Even the apparent rest of matter, which the author clearly 
Shews is the foundation of our mistaken notion of its in- 
ertness, is a sort of action rather than repose. The par- 
ticles of the seemingly quiescent mass are all attracting and 
attracted, repelling and repelled; and even the smallest 
undistinguishable element is modifying by its joint instrumen- 
tality the planetary motions of our own system, and is per- 


forming a part, which is perhaps essential to the harmony of 


the whole universe of worlds, So much for the supposed 
New Series, No. 6. 52 
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inertness of matter, and for the origin of all our idea of 
power in the mind alone, 

Section Filth. That or'ginal energy—the Omnipotent— 
the Cause of causes—is the subject of this sublime and un- 
equalled section. But it is only physically that we are here 
brought to consider the divine power. although in passing, 
the author pays, to the dignity and interest of our moral rela- 
tions with that being, a tribute, which could have been 
dictated only by a mind deeply in:bued with the most gen- 
uine hving piety. ‘The author firmly believes in the original 
dependence of all events on the great Source of Being; his 
conviction is equally strong that he is the providential Gov- 
ernor of the world ; but he maintains that God, the creator, 
and God, the providential governor of the world, are not 
necessarily God, the immediate producer of every change. To 
suppose that he is himself the real operator and the only ope- 
rator of every change, is tosuppose that the universe, which 
he has made, exists for no purpose. In fact, we have our- 
selves long believed, that so far from derogating from the 
glory of our Creator, it actually increases it, to suppose that 
he has communicated to matter those qualities and laws, 
which produce most of the events that take place throughout 
creation. The stretch of power, and height of wisdom in 
this view, if we may dare to compare what is every way infi- 
nitely above us, are greater than would be displayed in his 
universal and immediate interference. Yet it has long been, 
and is still, the general belief of philosophers, that beside the 
physical causes comprehended in the antecedents of those 
consequences Which appear as effects throughout the world, 
there is an efficient cause, that in every case is different from 
them, and necessary for the production of the effect; an 
invisible something, which connects each particular conse- 
quent with its particular antecedent, or rather is in every 
case the sole efficient of it. This efficient cause the Carte- 
sians considered to be the Divine Being alone. That idea 
is now generally exploded; yet still the imaginary efficient 
cause is retained, though with a less reverend appropriation. 
Against this theory our author contends that, even if you 
allow its truth, it only introduces a new operator in every 
change, it only lengihens a sequence of physical phenomena, 


and does not produce any thing different from a sequence of 


rerular antecedents and consequents. <A is invariably fol- 
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lowed by ©, and I therefore say that A is the cause of C. 
But you would insert something between, and say that B is 
the real efficient cause of C. But what do you thereby gain: 
Have you discovered something between A and C, which did 
not appear tome? If you have, vou have only analysed a 
compiex phenomenon more perfectly than I, and IT am ready 
to acknowledge the new link of connexion. If you have dis- 
covered no such link, but only suppose it, then, whether it be 
material or spiritual, visible or invisible, you have still to 
explain how your new cause produces the existing effect, and 
are driven back to the authors own definition and idea of a 
cause, founded on the uniform precession of one event to an- 
other, and nothing more. Nor will you gain the least triumph 
over the author, by appealing from his definition to the sup- 
posed constant interference of the Deity in every change that 
exists; for, to say nothing of the utter uselessness, the idle, 
aimless, cumbrous existence of matter, which this appeal sup- 
poses, or the blasphemy involved in making the material 
objerts of creation to be as it were only necessary remeim- 
brances for the Deity when and where he should act, the 
author is ready to meet you on your own ground, and he 
comes prepared with no other weapon than his own simple 
definition and idea of power or causation, In all those cases, 
he demands, in which the direct agency of the Supreme 
Being is indubitably to be believed, even in that greatest of all 
events, when the universe arose at his will, what notion are 
we capable of forming of such a change? And are we to 
consider that highest energy to be different in nature as well 
as in degree, from the humble delegated energies, which are 
operating around us?) The author strenuously contends that 
we are not so to consider it. and that if we rise to the strong- 
est conception of the omnipotence of God, of which we are 
capable, still, in contemplating it, we only consider his will 
as the direct antecedent of those glorious effects which the 
universe displays. This sublime and simple idea he shows 
to be entirely compatible with our highest conceptions of the 
intelligence, wisdom, benevolence, free choice, and glory of 
the Supreme Being, and that, to interpose an imaginary 
link, an intermediacy figment, whether we call it by the name 
of power or any thing else, between the will of God and the 
effect that darts out of it, so far from elevating, would only 
diminish the majesty of the person and the scene. 
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With this magnificent conclusion, Dr. Brown terminates 
the first part of his inquiry into the relation of cause and 
effect. We need not say how forcibly the lovers of revelation 
must be struck at the coincidence of this result with the cele- 
brated description of the creation of light and of the world in 
the beginning of Genesis. Surely, if nothing more, it is at 
least an interesting fact in the history of metaphysical philo- 
sophy, that during the last hundred and fifty years, and in 
that portion of the giobe in which the Hebraic Scriptures 
have been universally exposed, and more generally read than 
any other book ; while busy, resiless, and ambitious thinkers 
Without number have agitated their systems and theories ; 
theologians frowning on philosophers, not so much for refus- 
ing to be taught from the bible, as for picking flaws in their 
schemes of divine power and agency ; and plilosopters sneer- 
ing on theologians for defending a book, which happened to 
contain no trace of their own refined views of the connexion 
of cause and effect, of power and result ; yet at length, an 
author, who was equal to any of his predecessors for severe 
and logical habits of thought, for intellectual education and 
metaphysical genius, and superior to them iu the advantage 
of coming later into the world; an author, whose profes- 
sional duty it was to search for truth among all their systems 
and theories, and who unquestionably was fully equal to the 
task of examining, analysing, estimating, and deciding on 
them ; an author, too, who has carried mere refinement in 
reasoning as far as it was ever carried before ; perhaps but 
just short of a fault; has at length finished this vain and 
tumultuous circle of philosophizing, by coming round to the 
precise point where Moses began, and demonstrating that the 
founder of the Jewish polity and literature has at least set out 
with teaching us an ultimate truth, which he has so beauti- 
fully amplified and illustrated in his immediately succeeding 
emblematical picture of creation. So true it is, that the pro- 
gress of philosophy, like that of social civilization and genu- 
ine refinement, is continually tending in its results to the 
original dictates of pure and unsophisticated nature. 

Of the notes on this part of the Inquiry, it would be unmer- 
ciful in us to attempt to convey an idea by means of a detailed 
abstract. ‘They contain criticisms on Mr. Hume’s definition 
of a cause; an argument reducing what are called final causes 
to real prior causes in the mind of the Deity ; additional con- 
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siderations to show: that the qualities of a substance are not 
separate from the substance itself; remarks on the univer- 
sality of a belief, in all ages, of something like an imaginary 
efficient cause ; a long essay on the true nature and in de- 
fence of the possibility of miracles against the arguments of 
Hume, but on principles different from those of ail Hume’s 
former opponents, which the author thinks to have been inad- 
equate ; another long essay, demonstrating the perfect possi- 
bility, but the very high improbability of a particular provi- 
dence, maintaining the reasonableness of the doctrine, but 
refuting its necessity ; and two or three other notes, which 
confirm or illustrate some portions of the text. An abstract 
of the two long essays on miracles and a particular provi- 
dence, however interesting in themselves to a majority of 
our readers, might perhaps serve with more propricty as an 
article for a theological journal. 

To those, who have become convinced by the reasonings 
of the preceding part, the question will naturally occur, how 
has it happened that the world has been so long deceived ? 
Why that universal concurrence of mankind in every age in 
supposing certain causes always to exist separately from the 
gubstances in which changes are constantly seen to take 
place? This question is too imposing to be passed over. 
Accordingly, the author devotes to it the whole of his Second 
Part, entitled, Of the Sources of Illusion with respect to the 
Relation of Cause and Effect. We avoid only one error, he 
tells us, in knowing that we have been deceived ; but we may 
avoid many errors, in knowing how that one has deceived us. 

The sources of our error in supposing causes to have an- 
existence separate from the substances which produce any 
change, are of two kinds; Ist, certain arbitrary forms of 
language ; 2d. the very nature of things. 

Under the former head, the author first enumerates various 
metaphorical phrases, which have been employed to express 
the regularity of the antecedence and consequence of certain 
phenomena. We speak of events as connected or conjoined ; and 
we speak of their bond of connexion, as if there were something 
truly intermediate. Now so far as a bond is a sign of proaim- 
ity, so far the word is a very good metaphor to express causa- 
tion ; but inasmuch as it also implies something intermediate 
between two substances, the frequent use of this metaphor 
leads to the suppostion that the bond connecting two events 
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is also something intermediate ; and the author with great 
acuteness remarks, that our very ignorauce of any thing, 
really intervening, will only render more mysterious what, 
obscure as it may be in our conception, we yet believe not 
the less to exist. Hence the mystery which is often attached 
to efficient causes, so called. 

Another way, in which our language tends to deceive us in 
this respect, is the necessity which we are under of having 
some terms to express invariable sequence, and others to 
express casual sequence. Now it so happens that we have 
rigidly appropriated cause and effect to express the former, 
and priority, succession, and other ierms for the latter. For 
convenience’s sake, we never confound them. We use the 
word cause so exclusively to express the great circumstance 
of invariableness, while the word sequence or its concrete, to 
follow, is so often used to express mere casual succession, that 
they assume to our minds the appearance of essential dissimi- 
larity and even opposition, so that we revolt when we come 
to hear the words cause and sequence coupled together as 
synonymous; a feeling, which the addition of the important 
qualifying adjective invariable to the latter is not able wholly 
to remove. 

There is yet another form of verbal influence, in some of 
the most common unavoidable modes of grammatical con- 
struction, which seems to have greatly favoured the mistake 
in question. When, in compliance with the analytical forms 
of grammar, we speak continually of the powers of a sub- 
stance, or of substances that have certain powers, in the 
same manner as we are accustomed to speak of the birds of 
the air, of the fish of a river, of a park that has a large stock 
of deer, or of a town that Aas a multitude of inhabitants, we 
gradually learn to consider the power of a substance, or the 
power which a substance possesses, as something different 
from the substance itself, inherent in it. indeed, but inherent 
as something that may yet subsist separately. And here fol- 
Jows one of the author’s very happiest, though quite charac- 
teristic illustrations. Indeed, though but an illustration, it 
almost carries in itself the appearance of a triumphant argu- 
ment. In the ancient philosophy, he observes, this error 
extended to the notions both of form and power. In the case 
of form, however, though the illusion lasted for many ages, if 
did at length cease ; and no one now regards the figure of a 
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body as any thing but the body itself. It is probable that the 
similar illusion with respect to power, as something different 
from the substances that are said to possess it, would in like 
manner have ceased and given way to juster views ; if there 
had not been, in the very nature of things, many circum- 
stances of still more powerful influence, to favor the illusion 
in its origin, and foster and perpetuate it. 

These circumstances, therefore, will next deserve our con- 
sideration. 

The first is the seeming latency of power, at times when it 
is said to be not exerted. We say that there is in cold, unkin- 
dled fuel a latent power of liquefying steel ; that a man has 
the power of moving his arm, whenever he chooses to move 
it; and so forth. With these expressions, as popular and 
convenient forms of language, the author finds no fault; but 
he argues at much length, and with considerable, though, as 
we think, just refinement, that they are utterly incompatible 
with the results of philosophical analysis. What is perma- 
nent, in our imagination of objects, may be very far from be- 
ing permanent, in the objects themselves which are imagined 
by us. If power, according to the reasoning in the first sec- 
tion of the First Part of this treatise, express nothing more 
than the changes which actually take place in substances, there 
is no power in the intervals of what is termed exertion, because 
there is no change, nor tendency to change. ‘The power, in 
short, is wholly contingent on certain Circumstances, begin- 
ning with them, continuing with them, ceasing with them. 
In the intervals of recurrence of these circumstances. how- 
ever.—or, to use the ordinary popular language, in the inter- 
vals of exertion of the supposed latent power of a substance, 
—we may think of the circumstances in which its presence 
is productive of change: and knowing that, as often as these 
circumstances recur, the change, too, will recur, we may 
transfer to the substance. as if permanent in it. what is truly 
permanent only in our thought, which, in the absence of the 
circumstances of efficiency, imagines them present. Buta 
very slight attention, surely, ought to be enough to convince 
us, that it is by our imagination only, we thus invest the sub- 
stance with a character of continued power, which does not 
belong to it. For example, a very high temperature is necessa- 
ry for the liquefaction of steel by wood. Let them lie forever 
in their natural state in the closest proximity, and the power 
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of one over the other will be undeniably non-existent. When 
their circumstances become changed by the application of heat, 
at that very moment, and not till then, exists the change of 
fusion, and consequently the power of fusion, which are there- 
fore equally words without meaning, where the necessary 
temperature is not. ‘Thus also with regard to the supposed 
latent power which a man has of moving his arm. Is the 
man who is now before us, who has his limbs all in a quiescent 
state, with no intention at all stirring in his mind, is he, in 
fact, one and the very same complex being with the man who 
wills just previously to the motion of his arm: In philosophi- 
cal strictness, he clearly is not. The addition of the state of 
volition changes the compound individual, as much as the 
addition of heat to ice changes that individual substance to 
water ; only in the one case a visible alteration takes place 
before our eyes, and we give the changed substance a new 
name and ascribe to it new powers; whereas, in the other 
case, there is the same living body before us, at different 
moments, unaffected in its external conformation by the 
accession of a state of willing, although until that change 
takes place, the ascription to the living being of an actual 
power to raise its arm is confessedly absurd, since the arm 
does and must forever lie still, where the willis not. Our 
error lies in falsely ascribing a unity and sameness of physi- 
cal character to substances in all the changes of circum- 
stances in which they can be placed, and in consequently 
referring to them in all circumstances what is only referrible 
in certain circumstances. Power, then, is not something 
latent in substances, that exists, whether exercised or not. 
What is termed the exercise of power, is only another name 
for the presence of the circumstances, in which, and in which 
alone, there is the power of which we speak 3; as power not ex- 
erted is the absence of the very circumstances which are 
necessary to constitute power. Now from this fallacy of 
believing that the powers which substances eahidit to us in 
certain situations are latent at all times in those substances 
and yet separate from them, arises the error of supposing 
that there are mysterious causes of all the phenomena we be- 
hold, constantly latent in the substances around us, and yet 
distinct from the substances themselves. 

The author closes this Second Part by discussing one more 
great source of the error in quesfion, viz. the imperfection of 
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eur senses. What at first seems to be the immediate cause of 
many of our sensations, we afterwards learn is only the first 
antecedent of a long train of antecedents and consequents, 
reaching from the outward object to our perceptive faculty, 
Which were at first iinperceptible, but which some finer an- 
alysis evolves and presents to our search. Hence we are led 
habitually to suppose, that amid all the changes perceived by 
us, there is something latent, which links them together, and 
though concealed from our view at present, may be discov- 
ered perhaps by some analytic process, that has not yet been 
employed. He, who for the first time hears a beli rung, 
if he be ignorant of the theory of sound, will very naturally 
suppose, that the stroke of the clapper on the beil is the cause 
of tiie sound which he hears. By subsequent analyses, how- 
ever, he successively arvives at the intermediate operations 
of—vibrations excited in the particles of the bell itself—the 
elastic medium of the air—the auditory nerve—the whole 
mass of the brain. All tuese phenomena, from the imperfec- 
tion of his senses, were taking place before him unobserved, 
He suspects, therefore, that in phenomena the most familiar 
to him, there tas be, in like manner, other changes that take 
place b fore him unobserved, the discovery of which is to be 
the discovery of a new order of causes. ‘This constant search, 
this frequent detection of intermediate causes before un- 
kvown, irresistibly induces us to suppose that in every case 
whatever in which we behold the antecedent and consequent 
of a change, there lies between them a connecting link, a 
separate cause, yet undiscovered. Yetit is eviden‘, that be- 
tween the antecedent and consequent which we at present 
know, we must at length come to some ultimate change, 
which is truly and immediately antecedent to the known 
effect. Do we gain any thing by saying, that this last ante- 
cedent has the power or is the cause of producing the last 
effect? Is it not equivalent to saying simply that it precedes 
the effect?) For the supposition of a bond or a cause in this 
last sequence is necessarily out of the case. The truthis, we 
see only parts of the great sequences that are taking place 
in nature. Tf our senses had originally enabled us to discern 
all the minute changes which happen in bodies, if we had 
never discovered any thing intermediate and unkuown be- 
tween two known events, a cause, i our notion of if, would 
have been very d:fferent from that mysterious, unintelligible 
New Series, No. 6. 53 
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something, between entity and nonentity, which we now 
conceive it to be, or rather, of which we vainly strive to form 
a conception; and we should have found little difficulty in 
admitting if to be, what it simply and truly is, only another 
name for the immediate invariable antecedent of an event. 

The object of the ‘Third Part of this inquiry is to explain 
under what circumstances the belief of power arises in the 
mind. Whai leads us to suppose that one thing is the neces- 
sary cause of another, or in other words, that any particular 
antecedent, under the same circumstances, is, has been, and 
always will be, followed by a particular change? This is 
a highly curious intellectual fact ; the observation of a single 
moment often suggesting to us a belief which extends through 
all past and all future time. 

Power, as we have seen, necessarily involves the expecta- 
tion of a future cliange of some sort, that is to be exactly 
similar, as ofter as the preceding circumstances are exactly 
similar. 

Is this expectation built on the ground of eaperience only ? 


Does it imply always, that the consequent has been known 


to us, as well as the antecedent ; or is there, in the appearance 
of the antecedent itself, before the attendant change has even 
been once observed, what might enable us to anticipate that 
change, as about to take place in instant succession ?—The 
author decides this question entirely in favour of experience. 
He shows that we have no knowledge of the qualities of bod- 
ies a prior’, and therefore no knowledge of the effects which 
they must produce. Nothing, for instance, in the appearance 
of iron or loadstone indicates to us that these two bodies will 
rush together on being made to approach each other. 
Neither their colour, nor their hardness, nor any other qual- 
ity they possess, would suggest such an effect to our minds. 
Nor is there any thing in the color, weight, and other sensi- 
ble qualities of grains of mustard-seed and grains of gun- 
powder, which would enable us to predict, that a spark, which 
falls and is quenched on a heap of the one, would, if it had 
fallen on a heap of the other, have raised it into rapid and 
destructive conflagration. Nay, the most universal and 
familiar of all phenomena, those namely of gravitation, admit 
of no readier prophecy. We expect an object to fall to the 
ground, not from examining its color, or shape, or hardness, 
but because we have frequently observed the event to hap 
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pen. It is the same too with all the phenomena of the 
mind, except our instincts, where the knowledge is not in us, 
but in the great Being who formed us. Nothing a priori as- 
sures us that certain motions of our limbs will follow certain 
desires of our minds, or that the sight of wretchediess will 
cause in one breast no emotion, but will melt another into 
pity. Experience alone teaches us these and all other men- 
tal phenomena. 

But experience informs us only of the past, while the rela- 
tion of power is one that comprehends the past, the present, 
and the future. Something else, therefore, besides mere 
experience, enters into that operation of the mind, which ad- 
judges to any antecedent ina sequence the attribute of power 
or causation. Is it by a process of reasoning, then, that we 
are enabled, as it were, to see with our mind what is invis- 
ible to our eyes, and thus to extend to the unexisting future 
an order of succession, which, as future, is confessedly, at 
the time of our prediction, beyond the sphere of our observa- 
tion? ‘The author maintains that reasoning does not enter 
at all into the matter, but that it is nothing more than an 
intuitive and irresistible belief, which leads us to anticipate 
the recurrence of the same consequent, following the same 
antecedent, whenever the circumstances remain unaltered. 
When we say that B will follow A tomorrow, because A was 
followed by B today, we do not prove that the future will 
resemble the past, but we take for granted that the future will 
resemble the past. ‘The past fact and the future fact are not 
inclusive the one of the other, and as little is the proposition 
which affirms the one inclusive of the proposition which 
affirms the other. ‘There is no logical absurdity in sup- 
posing, that the one proposition might be true, and the 
other not true ; however difficult it may seem to us to believe 
the one, without believing the other. We may use the forms 
of reasoning in such a case; yet the belief will always be 
found to be involved in the very process. A chemist may 
say, that because a certain gas has just extinguished a lighted 
taper plunged into it, it therefore will extinguish it now. 
This may seem a fair logical enthymeme. But the major 
proposition is assumed without proof. It is taken for grant- 
ed that a lighted taper plunged into the gas will always be 
quenched, which is the very thing that a semblance of rea- 
soning is brought forward to prove. So when we say, that 
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a loadstone will continue to attract iron, because it is mag- 
netical, there is only a show, and not the reality of reason- 
ing. Belief, and belief unaccounted for, is all that is 
involved in the whole process; because, as the very term 
mugnelwa: implies the quality of attracting iron, we might 
as well have said, that iron will attract iron because it will 
attractiron. Therefore reasoning has no concern with the 
operation of the mind in question. 

It is supposed by some, however, and especially by cer- 
tain mathematical writers, that there are a few exceptions 
to the conclusion just drawn. They would seem to contend, 
that there is a class of facts which are capable of being in- 
ferred, even before observation or experience, with com- 
plete and independent certainty of the result. The inertia 
of matter, and the phenomena of the composition of forces, 
and of equilibrium, have been urged, as instances of this 
kind. The argument of the suflicient reason has been 
called in to demonstrate these facts, with a triumphant. reli- 
ance on its perfect adequacy. The following is D’Alem- 
bert’s argument to prove the inertia of matter as far as it is 
comprehended in the continued rest of bodies. A body at 
rest,’ he says, § must continue in that state, till it be disturbed 
by some foreign cause; for it cannot determine itself to 
motion, since there is no reason why the motion should be- 
gin in one direction, rather than another.’* ¢ Since there is 
no reason /” an assumption of the very thing to be proved. 
To be capable of asserting that there is no reason why the 
motion should begin in one direction rather than another, is 
already to possess the largest conceivable measures of expe- 
rience, to Know all the conditions of existing things, with all 
their mutual influences. What is or is not a sufficient rea- 
son, experience, and experience only can shew. We believe, 
indeed, that a body will not quit its state of rest, if all cir- 
cumstances remain the same; for this, from the influence of 
that general law of thought, which directs our physical 
anticipations of every kind, it is impossible for us not to 
believe. But if the irresistible force of this general faith be 
wholly laid out of account, and if, in affirming, that it cannot 
quit its state of rest and move in one particular direction, 
our only reason be, that we see no cause why the body 
should not begin equally to move in some other direction, 


* ¢Traité de Dynamique.’ 
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we, in the very supposition that the motion in the particular 
direction is without a sufficient cause, beg the question, which 
we yet profess to demonstrate. How can we presume, that 
we know, at any moment, what physical circumstances may, 
or may not, be about to determine some particular motion of 
the body, since we are equally unacquaiited with the efficacy 
or inefficacy of all the circumstances ? And if we suppose our- 
selves to know, previously, the efficacy or sufficiency of some 
of these circumstances, and the inefficacy or insufliciency of 
the others, and must therefore know, before any reasoning 
from the abstract principle, whether a change is or is not to 
take place, why do we ascribe to the result of the subsequent 
reasoning the knowledge, which was essential for the un- 
derstanding of its very conditions or terms ? 

Bat our author stops not here. He shews, that the argu- 
ment of D’Alembert, allowing its force and legitimacy in 
other respects, does nut exhaust all the possible conditions of 
the case. Is resi the only state which a body can assume, 
even granting that there is ne possibility, because there is no 
reason that it should move one way rather than another? 
Recollect that the argument is not about a mathematical 
point, or an elementary atom, but about the bodies which 
actually exist in nature around us. Why then may not a 
change take place in the quiescent mass, similar to what we 
term explosion, when a mass of guspowder, previously at 
rest, is kindled? Here there is no particular motion of the 
elementary particles, east, west, north, or south, but motion 
in all these directions, 

The author attacks with equal success a similar argu- 
ment of D’Alembert with respect to the other case of inertia 
in bodies, viz. their continued motion when no foreign force 
interferes to put them to rest. 

So also with regard to the uniformity of their motion ; 
when it is attempted to be demonstrated, that «the motion 
must be uniform, because a body cannot accelerate nor retard 
its own motion,’ the very point in dispute is obviously taken 
for granted. 

The author wishes it carefully to be remembered that he 
does not deny the inertia, nor the other properties and phe- 
nomena of matter which have been attempted to be made the 
subjects of abstract demonstration ; on the contrary, they 
appear to him as indubitable, as any other instances of the 
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regularity of events. He only objects to our supposed power 
of predicting these facts, independently of experience. 

By far the largest section in the book is devoted to strict- 
ures on several demonstrations of this kind, given by D’Alem- 
bert, Euler, and other mathematicians, who, we apprehend, 
have been run somewhat too hardly by our acute and in- 
genious author. It should be recollected, we think, that 
these writers did not aim at quite such ultimate, abstract, 
and metaphysical statements of the case, as alone would 
justify the torrents of argumentation, which are here poured 
down upon them. They were simply mathematicians. They 
were engaged in constructing and writing systems of mixed 
mathematics, in which some general views of matter must 
necessarily be given, although the principal object of their 
treatises was only the measurement of quantities. ‘To pre- 
serve a scientific form throughout, and indeed to lay a foun- 
dation for the whole train of their mathematical reasoning, 
it was natural that they should throw into theorems, and 
definitions, and forms of demonstration, against the delusive 
solemnity of which our author inveighs, some of those gen- 
eral laws and properties of matter which are made known to 
us by universal eaperience. Even in doing this, we think, 
they tacitly appealed to experience, and would have revolted 
as much as Dr. Brown himself at the idea of establishing 
abstract propositions, independent of the knowledge we 
already have of the external world. Nor are we much afraid 
that the apparent solemnity and formality of those demon- 
strations have deluded so many persons as Dr. Brown im- 
agines, into the error which he is combating. D’Alembert 
would probably have been willing to let the aforecited argu- 
ment run thus :—¢ since there is no reason, that we know of, 
why,’ &c. This little clause would have rested the whole 
matter on experience, and have rendered Dr. Brown’s 
lengthened strictures entirely unnecessary. Now we venture 
to say, that the French writer had a tacit condition of this 
kind in his mind, and supposed that every one of his readers 
had. Little prepared was he to expect, that the thunders of 
chemistry would be brought to bear on an argument, of 
which the application was meant to be confined solely and 
entirely to the measurement of weight and motion. The 
demonstrations of this. nature given by all these writers were 
good enough for their purpose ; they were never intended to 
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be applied in any form whatever beyond the systems to which 
they were originally attached, and Dr. Brown himself has 
not uttered a hint that the mathematical superstructures 
erected upon them sustain the least injury from the un- 
soundness or incompleteness of the foundations. “We are 
willing to allow, that the reasonings in question are merely 
verbal ; that they are built on that very experience of which 
they seem to preclude the necessity ; and that they partake 
perhaps largely of that display, which is characteristic of the 
style of the modern continental mathematicians. But that 
they were ever brought forward under the least pretension 
of assuming ultiniate metaphysical truths, we no more be- 
lieve, than that the subsequent long and intricate demonstra- 
tions, founded upon them, were intended as models of orator- 
ical argument. We protest against these quixotic digressions, 
in which writers in one science try by their own principles 
the writers in another. What would be thought of an astron- 
omer, Who should go far out of his way to overwhelm with 
confusion the compiler of an ephemeris, for heading his 
columns, in defiance of the demonstrated truth of the Coper- 
nican system, with sun rises and sun sets? Had our author 
shewn in a few words. as he might have done, and in a 
passing way, that the language of mathematicians, if received 
Without due caution, in its whole metaphysical extent, is not 
strictly true, he would have fully answered his object in the 
treatise before us, and furnished a very appropriate and _suf- 
ficient illustration of the necessity of eaperience, in predicting 
the usual phenomena of matter. But to devote eighty pages 
of unrelenting and triumphant ratiocination against mathe- 
maticians, and that too in the forced character of metaphysi- 
cians, was by far too much. We would rather have seen the 
same space expended on those glaring faults of style, that 
carelessness, that obscurity, that pomp and exuberance of 
demonstration where all is plain, that obstinate silence or 
oracular brevity on points of intrinsic difficulty, and, in 
short, that total deficiency of rhetorical skill,* which have 


* It is our most serious belief, that a new chapter is wanted, in Campe 
bell’s Philosophy, and other treatises of Rhetoric, which shall prescribe 
rules for writing works on the mathematics. Thus, one rule might be, 
not to sum up the doctrine of surds in the most concise manner possible, 
and as if the object were only to refresh the memories of veteran mathe- 
maticians, while pages were devoted to the easiest and most self-evident 
portions of the doctrine of plus and minus. 
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made the elementary treatises of so many mathematicians 
but sealed books to numberless students, who have reluc- 
tantly and desperately sunk into the mortifying conclusion, 
that they were not born for the mathematics, when the truth 
of the case was, they were not born to understand writers, 
Who studied not, or knew not how to express themselves. 

We have before hinted at our author’s doctrine, which 
makes intuitive and irresistible belief to be the basis, after 
experience, of our idea of causation. His view of it is this; 
whatever antecedent we have observed to have immediately 
and uniformly preceded any consequent, we cannot possibly 
avoid believing will precede it again and always, when placed 
in exactly the same circumstances. This belief is just as 
natural to us as to perceive external things. when they are 
presented to our senses. The following extract contains the 
amount of the argument brought to prove this point. 


‘ Perception, Reasoning, Intuition, are the only sources of be- 
lief; and if, even after experience, —for experience is in every 
case necessary,—when we believe the similarity of future 
sequences to the past which we have observed, it is not from per- 
ception, nor from reasoning, that our confidence is derived; we 
must ascribe it to the only “other remaining source. We cer tainly 
do not perceive power, in ‘the objects around us, Or in any of our 
internal feelings; for perception, as a momentary feeling, is 
limited to what is, and does not extend to what is yet to be: ‘and, 
as certainly, we do not discover it by reasoning; for, independ- 
ently of our irresistible belief itself, there is no argument that can 
be urged to show, why the future should exactly resemble the 
past, Tather than be different from it in any way. ‘We believe the 
uniformity, in short, not because we can demonstrate it to others 
or to ourselves, but because it is impossible for us to disbelieve it. 
The belief is in every instance intuitive; and intuition does not 
stand in need of argument, but is quick and irresistible as_per- 
ception itself” p. 314. 


Another of the author’s finest passages is the following, 
which is brought to defend and illustrate his peculiar views 
of this subject, and closes the third part of the work. It 
will evince, moreover, how far his speculations were from 
those atheistical tendencies, of which they have been sus- 
pected. 


‘ That, with a providential view to the circumstances in which 
we were to be placed, our Divine Author has endowed us with 
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certain instinctive tendencies, is as true, as that he has endowed 
us with reason itself. We feel no astonishment in considering 
these, when we discover the manifest advantage that arises from 
them ; and of all the instincts, with which we could be endowed, 
there is none that seems, I will not say so advantageous mere- 
ly, but so indispensable fur the very continuance of our being, 
as that which pvints out to us the future, if I may venture so to 
speak, before tt has already begun to exist. It is wonderful, in- 
deed,—for what is not wonderfui P—that the internal revelation 
which this belief involves, should be given to us, like a voice of 
ceaseless and unerring prophecy. But, when we consider wHo 
it was that formed us, it would, in truth, have been more wonder- 
ful, if the mind had been so differently constituted, that the belief 
had not arisen: because, in that case, the phenomena of nature, 
however regularly arranged, would have been arranged in vain ; 
and that Alinighty Being, who, by enabling us to anticipate the 
physical events that are tu ensue, has enabled us to provide for 
them, would have left the creatures, for whose happiness he has 
been so bounteously provident, to peiish, ignoraut and irresolute, 
amid elemeuts that seemed waiting to obey them,—and victims 
of confusion, in the very midst of “all the harmonies of the uni- 
verse.’ p- 319. 


The Fourth and last Part is employed in an examination of 
Mr. Hume’s Theory of our Belief of the Relation of Cause 
and Effect. Lf our readers will lend their attention to a few 
succeeding statements, they will perhaps find that clear ideas 
of Mr. Hume’s Philosophy have not hitherto prevailed, and 
that Dr. Brown’s system of Cause and Effect, although 
corresponding with a portion of Mr. Hume’s, yet departs 
as widely as possible from it on every exceptionable point. 
We shall take considerable pains to set these assertions in a 
convincing light ;—both because we regret to have learned, 
that an opinion was not long since entertained by most 
illustrious authority on the other side of the water, that Dr. 
Brown had been endeavouring to set up a theory of causation, 
which was ill-understood by himself, and which differed not 
materially from the theory of Hume,—and because, as our 
author is now laid where he cannot reply to one surmise 
against the soundness and correctness of his writings, we 
would try, with at least as fond a reverence as strangers may 
be supposed capable of, to efface every stain that may un- 
justly aftach to his literary reputation. 

Mr. Hume commenced the statement of his views on this 
Vew Series, Vo. 6. 54 
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subject by reviving some hints that former writers had sug- 
gested as to the doctrine of a conjunction, rather than a con- 
nexion of the events that are constantly succeeding one 
another in the world of nature around us, In this simple 
doctrine, how much alarm soever a mistatement or a misap- 
prehension of it may have once excited, there was not the 
semblance of a dangerous tendency. Ii still left the existence 
of every object and every event in nature as real and as cer- 
tain as they were before. In resolving those incessant 
changes, that are every where happening, into a long train 
of antecedents and consequents, it did not deny, but rather 
confirmed the necessity of an antecedent for every conse- 
quent, and thus furnished a strong argument for the existence 
of some great First Cause—some necessary antecedent of 
all the effects in the universe. It still left to this great invis- 
ible Being the ability to will into existence every substance 
that is, and the wisdom of arranging that eternal continuity 
of successive phenomena, which is all the time developing 
such astonishing results of order, harmony, beauty. and hap- 
piness. ‘There was nothing truly sceptical about this doc- 
trine, if by sceptical we mean any quality of an opinion, 
which fairly leads to an irreligious conclusion. The ques- 
tion related purely to a physical matter of fact, which, what- 
soever way decided, leaves all the great truths of natural and 
revealed religion as sacredly guarded as they were before. 
As for philosophy, she certainly had a right to demand the 
evidence for that supposed invisible link, which connects each 
change with the substance that pruduces it. On the absence 
of that evidence, Hume, trusting to the evidence of the senses 
which God had given him, and perceiving by those senses 
nothing more than a succession of changes, advances his 
leading doctrine, that we can have no other idea of causation, 
than a bare precession of one event to another, without in- 
volving any thing that intervenes between the antecedent and 
consequent. Dr. Brown, perceiving the strong ground of 
nature and the senses on which Hume stood, e:braces the 
doctrine, states and defends it at much length in the First 
Part of this treatise, insists that every new link which is 
discovered between the two parts of a sequence, such for in- 
stance as an inflammable gas between the heat of yon candle 
and the combustien of this pen, becomes only a new unlinked 
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Second Part, assigns several satisfactory reasons why the 
world should have been so long deceived in imagining, and 
giving a name to a nonentity. 

The next doctrine of Hume was equally free from the char- 
acter of scepticism, It was, that the human mind has no 
capacity of predicting, previously to experience, the particu- 
lar consequents that will result from any given antecedent, or 
in other words, that we are unable of ourselves to divine any 
of the powers of nature. It required but little reflection to 
adopt this opinion, which, to our minds, is perfectly indepen- 
dent of the former doctrine, and might be true, whatever 
theory of causation be so. Accordingly, Dr. Brown, as we 
have seen, in his Third Part, maintains that experience alone 
is the ground of those predictions which we are every day 
forming of the future effects of objects now existing around 
us. Thus far our two philosophers go along together. But 
from this point they sepxrate ; they diverge widely and irre- 
coverably. Having hitherto ‘agreed with each other ; when 
they come to ask, on what principle of the human mind we 
predict, after experience, the consequences of causes, Dr, 
Brown answers the question—by intuitive and irresistible 
belief. On thrusting this pen into the candle’s blaze, we 
believe it will burn; but we arrive at this belief, not from 
any process of reasoning, but because, having before seen the 
same effect proceed from the same cause, we cannot help 
believing it. This simple and clear statement of an ultimate 
fact, so consonant to the most approved rules of the Baconian 
philosophy, terminates Dr. Brown’s system. And whether 
that system be right or wrong, we do earnestly crave leave 
to insist, that if ever there was one, which deserved the ap- 
pellations of intelligible, compact, consistent, simple, this is 
the one. Even before Dr. Brown wrote, we were confessedly 
all in the dark about causation. He does not pretend to reveal 
the mystery of it to us, but only to check our impatient and 
unavailing struggles after a figment of our own fancy, to ex- 
hibit the limits of the human mind on this subject, and to 
confine our reasoning and imagination entirely to the visible 
side of the curtain of our existence, on which are wrought no 
other figures, nay, out of which peeps not a thread, but those 
of experience. If the author himself was so unfortunate as 
not to understand his own system, he certainly has had the 
signally good success of causing seme readers ; humble, and 
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without authority, we allow, but as conscientiously attentive 
to the train of his reasonings as their capacities would adinit 
of ; to comprehend it to their most entire satisfaction. Nor, 
nntil we find some hint in his writings, or learn of some 
declaration that passed his mouth, revealing a consciousness 
of the unintelligibility of his speculations, can we possibly 
conceive or believe that he did not understand them himself. 

Let us now turn to Mr. Hume, and see if he has really 
gained in oar author an implicit and unqualified follower. 

Instead of allowing, or perhaps perceiving the force and 
authority of that great principle of intuitive belief «hich ter- 
minates Dr. Brown’s speculations, he lays a world of stress 
on the following maxim, which in hands as dexterous as his 
own, may lead into the most licentious, extravagant, and 
dangerous scepticism. 


‘In all reasonings from experience, there is a step taken by the 
mind, which is not supported by any argument or process of the 
understanding.’ 


At the enunciation of this portentous proposition, the mind 
involuntarily stands aghast. All the realities and weli ground- 
ed expectations of life seem to be sinking, like fragments of 
floating ice, under our feet. The truth of the proposition 
itself you cannot deny ; that is, if you allow that the business 
of life is carried on by ‘reasonings from experience.’ It is 
but too evident that from no quarter on earth have we gotten 
the information that the future will resemble the past, which is 
the assumed step that Hume refers to. Hence one feels that 
one has no right to introduce that assumption into any rea- 
soning which is to guide his future operations. The conse- 
quence is, he may proceed to beat his head against a rock, 
with all the calinness in the world, and still be a very reason- 
able man; and why? Why. he has no right to assume that 
the future will resemble the past! and therefore the rock may 
in all possibility meet his head with the suftness of a pillow 
of down. <A wanton assassin may be justified in rushing out 
of his den, and stabbing a whole virtuous population one by 
one through the body ; because, if he supposes that his dag- 


ger will sever their souls from their mortal tenements, he 


most illogically and unrighteously assumes a step in his rea- 
soning, for which he has no authority, viz: that the future 
will resemble the past. Not to multiply examples of this kind, 
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which must press on the imaginations of our readers as nu- 
merously as ow our own, we will yet instance only religion, 
which, by the magical waving of this dialectic wand, is made 
to evaporate into air, along with all other solid realities. For 
why should you rely on any one attribute of Jehovah; why 
shouid you trust in his mercy, hope for his bounty, pray for 
his blessing, nay, expect his existence or your own one mo- 
ment longer, since in so doing you assume that step for which 
you have no imaginable authority, which is, that the future 
wiil resemble the past ? 

This is the slough to which Hume would conduct us. It 
seems a cruel fatality, that the man who has taken off the 
bandage from our eyes, by which we might have been betrayed 
into the midst of this miry scepticism, and who has shown us 
the rock on which we may safely and surely rest our foot 
far from this side of the horrible results of the above maxim 
of Mr. Hume, should have been suspected of coinciding in 
the main with that lubricous philosopher. Brown asserts 
that we expect an effect to follow any given cause, or the 
future to resemble the past, only in consequence of an irre- 
sistible and intuitive belief, which God has wrought into our 
very constitutions, and which we can no more avoid than 
we can avoid perceiving a visible object when we open our 
eyes. Hence, the mind of itself assumes no step in the above- 
inentioned reasuonings, if reasonings there be ; it is God him- 
self who assumed it, when he so created us, that there should 
be a perfect correspondence between our own minds and the 
onward progress of rolling events around us. From this 
view of the subject, not one dangerous or shocking conse- 
quence flows. It utterly excludes the idea of an arbitrary 
or unappointed arrangement of things, since we find, in mil- 
lions of instances, events to take place according to our ex- 
pectations, and in the few instances where they do not, it is 
in consequence of the error of our expectations, arising from 
a limited experience. So far, moreover, from its involving 
scepticism. it is but too plain that it justifies and encourages 
a universal and confident belief, as directly opposite to scep- 
ticism as pole to pole. And as to exciting any distrust 
towards the Deity, or any irreligious affections whatever, we 
have already learned in the beautiful passage which closes 
the abstract of the Third Part of this book, that in impress- 
ing on our minds this unavoidable, this instinctive belief, the 
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Deity has manifested for us a signal tenderness, which must 
touch every susceptible heart. Wien we recollect, that, were 
it not for this truly vital principle in our mental constitution, 
we must every moment be liable to be crushed by the masses 
and powers that are resistlessly moving by, or are at work 
all around us; that we must be constantly exposed to being 
caught in the wheels of that mighty machinery, whose oper- 
ations we can now intuitively predict ; or that we must sit 
still and starve amidst this world of plenty and joy into 
which we are born ; we may literally say of our Creator with 
Moses, as an eagle stirreth up her nest, flutter eth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings, so the Lord hath condescended to take care of his 
creature man. 

Yet Mr. Hume, writhing beneath the tortures of his own 
absurd conclusions, sets about with all his metaphysical 
might to extricate himself from them, although in so doing, he 
only wanders still further from Dr. Brown, and plunges still 
deeper into the mire. 

Instead of resorting, at once, with our author, to an ulti- 
mate principle of our mental constitution, an intuitive be- 
lief, which would have untied the knot that puzzled him, he 
makes the affair of the gratuitous step in our reasonings from 
experience, a very intricate process, which he would explain 
to the following effect, as summed up by our author. 


‘When two objects have been frequently observed in succes- 
sion, the mind passes readily from the idea of one to the idea of 
the other: from this tendency to transition, and from the greater 
vividness of the idea thus more readily suggested, there arises a 
belief of the relation of cause and effect between thain 3 ; the tran- 
sition in the mind itself, being the impression, from which the 
idea of the necessary connexion of the objects, as cause and effect, 
is derived.” p. S91. 


Wecan afford but some very short commentaries on this 
passage, which will, however, be sufficient to demonstrate its 
astonishing absurdity, and will still further evince that Hume 
and Dr. Brown do not go hand in hand so affectionately 
together. 

1. Hume begins, “when two objects have been frequently 
observed in succession,’ &c. He here implies, that we do not 
expect that one thing is the cause of another, or that the 
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antecedent will again produce the consequent, or in other 
words, that the fuiure will resemble the past, until after repeat- 
ed observations of the sequence. But our belief arises on a 
single ubservation, according to Dr. Brown, who instances a 
vast number of cases in which there can be no doubt, such as 
the stinging of a bee for the first time, or the smell of a new 
flower, which we immediately believe will in all future time 
produce the same effects. Our author reconciles to his prin- 
ciple those cases which seem to contradict it; but we must not 
stop to show how. ‘Lhe difference between the two authors 
is our principle object here. 

‘The mind,’ continues Mr, Hume, ¢ passes readily from 
the idea of the one to the idea of the other.2 There is some- 
thing so hypothetical, so unphilosophical, in this assumption, 
that we need not contrast it with our author’s simple open 
theory of immediate and intuitive belief. Surely there is some 
differ. nce between stating an ultimate intellectual operation, 
as Brown has done, without attempting to explain it, and 
gratuitously representing the mind as skipping backward and 
forward from idea to idea, as a bird does from twig to twig. 

3. One would have thought the preceding assertion of Mr. 
Hume quite shadowy enough; but next comes a statement, 
which is more evanescent and impalpable than even the 
shadow of ashade. ¢ From this tendency to transition, and 
from the greater vividness of the idea thus more readily sug- 
gested, there arises a belief of the relation of cause and effect 
between them.’ Whoever can grasp the meaning of this tene 
dency, and then combine it, some how or other, with the 
vividness of an idea, so that the union of the two together 
shall make up the operation of belief, must be blessed with a 
truly metaphysical genius. Even on the supposition that the 
statement is clear and intelligible, our author demonstrates 
its falsity by a long course of arguments, combatting particu- 
larly the error that the vividness of an idea is essential even 
to the strongest belief. ‘This is at least a third minor differ- 
ence. 

4. ¢« The transition in the mind itself, being the impression, 
from which the idea of the necessary connexion of the objects, 
as cause and effect, is derived.’ A transition in the mind, an 
impression on the mind !—a high absurdity. Yet this is the 
very keystone of the theory which would explain our expec- 
tations of the future, or our belief in causation, on any other 
principle than intuitive belief. 
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We leave this passage now to the reftections and the judg- 
ment of our readers, and will not attempt to abstract more 
copiously the hundred pages, in which our author exposes its 
fallacies, its assumptions, its absurd consequences on the one 
hand, its inconclusiveness on the other, and the various theo- 
ries and considerations brought to defend it. Vhe whole 
topic is somewhat of an excrescence on the simple exposition 
of the theory before us. ‘The author himself indeed some- 
where apologises for its introduction, by observing that Mr. 
Hume’s opinions on the subject have had so powerful an 
influence on this abstruse but very important part of physi- 
cal science, that it would be injustice to his merits, to con- 
sider them only with incidental notice, in a work that is 
chiefly reflective of the lights which he has given. We will 
therefore fill up the space allowed us, by extracting a masterly 
sketch of Mr Hume’s character, as a metaphysical writer. 
Every reader, we presume, will thank us for the exchange. 


‘ That he was an acute thinker, on those subjects to which the 
vague name of Metaphysics is commonly given, there was, proba- 
bly, no one. even of his least candid antagonists who would have 
ventured to deny. That he was also an exact and perspicuous 
metaphysical writer, has been generally admitted, but it has been 
admitted, chiefly as a consequence of the former praise, or from 
the remembrance of powers of style, which, in many other res- 
pects, he unquestionably possessed, We think of him, perhaps, 
as an historian, while we are praising him as a metaphysician ; or 
in praising him as a metaphysician, we think of qualities, neces- 
sary indeed for the detection of error, but different from those 
which the development of the system of truths of an abstruse and 
complicated science peculiarly requires, 

‘In the philosophy of mind, where the objects are all dim and 
fleeting, it is the more necessary to remedy. as much as possible, 
by regular progressive inyuiry, and methodical arrangement, and 
precision of terms, the uncertainty that might otherwise flow 
from the shadowy nature of the inquiry itself. The speculations 
of Mr. Hume, however, as I conceive, are far from being marked 
with this sort of accuracy. The truths, which his acuteness is 
quick to find and to present to us, rather flit before our eyes in 
gleamy coruscation, than fling on the truths which follow them 
that harmonizing lustre, w hich makes each in progressive iliumina- 
tion more radiant by the brightness that preceded it, and more fit 
therefore to reflect new radiance on the brightness which is to 
follow. ‘The genius of his metaphysical style,—discursive and 
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rapid, and sometimes in consequence of that very rapidity of 
transition, slow in its general results, from the necessity of re- 
curring to points of inquiry that have been negligently abandon- 
ed, —is not of the kind that seems best fitted for close and con- 
tinuous investigation : aud though, in the separate views which 
he gives us of a subject, we are ‘often struck with the singular 
acuteness of his discernment, and as frequently charmed with an 
ease of language, which, without the levity of conversation, has 

many of its playful graces, still, when we consider him as the ex- 
positor of a theory, we are not less frequentiy sensible of a want 
of rigid order and precision, for which subtlety of thought and 
occasional graces of the happiest dictiou are not adequate to 
atone. 

‘itis when we wish to unfold a system of truths, that we are 
most careful to exhibit them progressively, in luminous order : 
for, in the exposure of false opinions, the error, whatever it may be, 
which we wish to render manifest, may often oe exhibited as suc- 
cessfully,by varied views of it 1p its different aspects, as by the clos- 
est analytical j investigation. The wantof strict, continuous method 
in some of the theoretical parts of Mr. Hume’s metaphysical essays, 
—in which we discover more easily what he wishes us not to be- 
lieve, than what he wishes us positively to believe, or in which, at 
least, the limits of the doubttul and the true are not very precisely 
defined to our conception,—may thus, perhaps, in part be traced to 
the babits of refined scepticism, in which it seems to have been 
the early and lasting passion of Mr. Hume’s mind to in¢ulge. It 
was more in the detection of fallacies in the common systems of 
belief, than in the discovery of truths, which might be added to 
them, that he loved to exercise bis metaphy sical ingenuity $ or, 
rather, the detection of fallacies was that species of ‘discov ery of 
truth, in which he chiefly delighted. ‘There is, indeed, a calm, 
yet ever-wakeful scepticisin of an inquisitive mind, which has 
notiing in it that 1s unfavourable, either to closeness of reasuning 
in the discover y of truth, or to exactness of theoretical arrange- 
ment, in the communication of it to others. Such a spirit is even 
so essential to every sort of intellectual inquiry, that the absence 
of it in any one may be considered as a sufficient. proof, that he 
has not the genius of a me taphysician ; for the science of meta- 
physics, as it regards the mind, is, in its most important respects, 
a science of analysis 5 ; and we carry on our analysis, only when 
we suspect that what is regarded by others as an ultimate princi- 
ple, admits of still finer evolution into principles still more ele- 
mentary. It is not, therefore, by such doubts as have only fur- 
ther inguiry in view, that the intellectua! character is in any dane 
ser of being vitiated : but there is a very great difference between 
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the scepticism which examines every principle, only to be sure 
that inquiry has not terminated too soon, and that which exam. 
ines them, only to discover and proclaim whatever apparent in- 
consistencies may be found inthem. Astonishment, indeed, is 
thus produced ; and it must be confessed, that there is a sort of 
triumphant delight in the production of astonishirent, which it is 
not easy to resist, especially at that early period of life,* when 
the love of fame is little more than the love of instant wonder 
and adiniration. But he who indulges in the pleasure, and seeks, 
with a sportful vanity of acuteness, to dazzle and perplex. rather 
than enlighten, will find, that though he may have improved his 
quickness of discernment, by exercises of nice and unprofitable 
subtlety, he has improved it at the expense of those powers of 
patient investigation, which give to dialectic subtlety its chief 
value. 

‘The perpetual consideration of the insufficiency of all inqui- 
ry, as deduced from inconsistencies which may seem to be in- 
volved in some of our principles of beiief, is more encouraging to 
indolence than to perseverance. By representing to us error, as 
the necessary termination of every speculative pursuit, it seems, 
at every moment, to warn us not to proceed so far; and tends, 
therefore, to seduce the faculties into a luxurious slothfulness of 
occupation, which prefers a rapid succession of brilliant paradox- 
es, to truths of more extensive and lasting utility, but of more 
laborious search. 

‘To shew that it is not from any logical inference, or direct in- 
duction, we have derived many of those opinions which, by the 
very constitution of our nature, itis impossible for us not to 
hold, and whieh have been formed without any thought of their 
origin, requires indeed superior perspicuity, but does not require 
any process cf Jong continued reasoning. The very habit of ra- 
tiocination is thus apt to yield to a love of briefer exercises of 
discursive subtlety ; and this tendency, when the scepticism re- 
lates to moral and religious subjects, is still increased by the pop- 
ular odium attached to infidelity, in those great articles of gen- 
eral belief,—an odium, which may naturally be supposed to in- 
duce the necessity, ip many cases, of exhibiting subjects only 
by glimpses, and of hinting, rather than fully developing and en- 
forcing a proof. | 

¢A mind that has long been habituated to this rapid and lively 
species of remark, and that has learned to consider all inquiries 
as of doubtful evidence, and their results therefore as all equally 
or nearly equally satisfactory or unsatisfactory, does not readily 


* ¢ We are told by Mr. Hume, that the Treatise on Human Nature was 
projected by him before Ic had left college.’ 
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submit to the regularity of slow disquisition. It may exhibit 
excellencies, for which we may be immediately led to term 
it, with the justest commendation, acute, or subtle, or ingenious : 
but it will not be in many cases that there will be reason to as- 
cribe to it that peculiar quality of intellect, which sees, through a 
long train of thought, a distant conclusion, and, separating at eve- 
ry stage the essential from the accessory circumstances, and 
gathering and combining analogies as it proceeds, arrives at length 
at a system of harmonious truth. ‘This comprehensive energy is 
a quality to which acuteness is necessary, vut which is not itself 
necessarily implied in acuteness ; or rather it is a combination of 
qualities, for which we have not yet an exact name, but which 
forms a peculiar character of genius, and is, in truth, the very 
guiding spirit of all philosophic investigation. 

‘ That a long indulgence in the ingenuities of scepticism, 
though it may improve mere dialectic acuteness, has a tendency 
to deaden, if I may so term it, the intellectual perception of the 
objects on which i: is wisdom to rest, and, by flinging the same 
sort of doubtful light over truth and error, to make error often 
appear as worthy of assent as truth,—at least if the error happen 
to be in any doctrine of the sceptic himself,—is, I think, what 
our knowledge of some of the strongest principles of the mind 
might naturally lead us to expect. That the evil, of which I 
speak, is truly to be found in the metaphysical speculations of 
Mr. Hume, I may be wrong, indeed, in supposing ; but, if any 
part of his abstract writings be marked with it, there is none, [ 
conceive, in which it is so conspicuous, as in those which relate to 
the subject that has been now under review. While he appears 
only as the combatant of error, in exposing the inadequacy of 
perception or mere reasoning to afford us directly any notion of 
the necessary connexion of events, it is impossible not to feel the 
force of the negative arguments which he urges, and equaily im- 
possible not to admire the acuteness and vigor of intellect which 
these display. But when, after these negative arguments, he pre- 
sents to us opinions on the subject, which he wishes us to receive 
as positive truth, a very slight consideration is all that seems ne- 
cessary to show, how strong the self-illusive influence must have 
heen, that could make these opinions, unwarranted as they are by 
the evidence of observation or consciousness, appear to his own 
mind worthy of the credit which he expects to be given to them. 
It is fortunate for his intellectual character, that it is not asa 
dogmatist only, he has given us opportunities of knowing him. 
The minor theories involved in-his doctrine of the origin of the 
notion of power, would certainly give a very unfavourable im- 
pression of his talents as a metaphysical inquirer : if his reputa- 
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tion as a metaphysician were to be founded wholly on this or 
other positive doctrines maintained by him,and not on the acute- 
ness with which, in many brilliant exercises of sceptical -ubtlety, 
he has exhibited what he wishes to be considered as errors in the 
systems of popular and scientific faith.’ p. 338. 


Before dismissing our author, we shall venture to offer one 
or two strictures on the leading doctrine and definition in his 
book. 

We apprehend that both himself and Mr. Hume have over- 
looked an essential element which enters into our idea of a 
cause, and which, if introduced into their definition, would at 
Jeast have made it more easily comprehended and received. 
4 cause, Dr. Brown defines to be, that which immediately pre- 
cedes any change. &c. This definition involves only immedi- 
ate succession, or proximity im time. — Is not contiguity in place 
equally a part of our notion of causation ? Must not the an- 
tecedent in our idea be locaily present with the consequent ? 
it is an axiom, which, at its very first announcenient, every 
body,—child—peasant—philosopher—believes and acknow- 
ledges. that no power can act where it is net present. It is 
true we have an idea of remote causes, as well as proximate 
causes. But every remote cause is always supposed to act 
upon something immediately near, and then that something 
to act upon another as immediately near it, and so on, till we 
arrive in idea to the proximate cause, which, to produce the 
last effect. is believed to be near it, even to immediate conti- 
guity. We think that the omission of this idea has led Dr. 
Brown as well as Mr. Hume into considerable embarrass- 
ment, when they came to apply their principle to the innu- 
merabie coexisting sequences of phenomena, which at every 
moment are taking place throughout nature. They have both 
left that pointin an unsatisfactory state, Mr. Hume to Dr. 
Brown, and Dr. Brown tous. If nothing more than imme- 
diate precession in time is admitted into our idea of causa- 
tion, then, why is not the acorn, which is planted at the same 
time with the cherry-stone, regarded as the cause of the fruit- 
tree, as much as it is of the oak ? Admit into your definition 
the necessary circumstance of immediate contiguity in place, 
as well as immediate precession in time, and you escape 
from this objection. We are aware that Dr. Brown has ina 
manner provided against it by a somewhat cumbrous and not 
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very easily comprehended paraphrase. After beginning his 
definition, by deciaring a cause to be that which immediately 
precedes any change, he adds, and which, existing at any 
time in sumilar circumstances, has been always, und will be 
always, immediately followed by a similar change. We would 
not exclade this portion of the definition, but would only sub- 
mit, whether the introduction of contiguity of place as well 
as proximity in time would not have imparted to the defini- 
tion more precision, universality, and tangibility. 

That this circumstance of immediate contact always forms 
part of our strict and simple notion of causation, the more we 
reflect upon it, the more we are inclined to believe. We 
wish, therefore, that Dr. Brown had called in this idea.* 
and wrought it up throughout his treatise in his own ad- 
mirable manner. It is possible, that in so wishing, we do 
not look round and through the subject with the comprehen- 
sive survey of thorough-geing theorists. Yet we cannot but 
think, that the proposed improvement would have materially 
assisted him in keeping his main object in view, and prevent- 
ed many laborious circumlocutions in fortifying his positions 

gainst a throng of difficulties and objections, that perpetually 
arose upon him as he advanced. 

Our author in the definition before us, seems to us to have 
revealed just so much of the truth, as is conveyed in telling a 
man in what parallel of latitude his ship is sailing on the 
ocean. Had he brought in the circumstance of contiguity in 
place, we think that this would have been like drawing his 
line of longitude ; it would have reduced the difficulty to a 
specific certain point, and given to our floating, mysterious 
idea of a cause a fixed, intelligible, and definite relation. 
Observe too, that the obnoxious notion of an invisible link 
would be equally excluded by this as by the other form, 

What then would be our definition? 1 cause is that- which 
immediately precedes and is immediately present at any change. 
If very hardly pushed, we might call in the closing phrase- 
ology of our author’s definition, Yet we think we could do 


without it. 
Will our readers briefly analyse this our definition along 


* When our author speaks of the term bond of connexion as being 
adonted to express proximity in time, it is remarkable that he did not 
perceive how much more appropriate it is to imply proximity in place. 
See page 407. 
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with us’ Think of any change, any phenomenon whatever. 
‘Think now of an object or event which is in so close a prox- 
imity to it as to exclude the contact of every thing else exist- 
ing. If this object or event exist in this closest contiguity 
immediately previous to the change; what else is your idea 
of a cause ? 

We had intended to couple with this article a ¢ Sketch of a 
System of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Part First, 
comprehending the Physiology of the Mind” This work 
constitutes the outlines of a part of Dr..Brown’s Lectures, 
and was printed last year for the use of his pupils. But 
had time and the length of the foregoing article permitted 
us fo notice this original and curious volume, an advertise- 
ment in England, announcing, as we have been informed, the 
publication of the author’s Lectures at large in four volumes, 
would have induced us to postpone our design. 


ft 
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ArT. XXIIL.— Ensayo de la “historia Civil del Paraguay, 

Buenos-Ayres. y Tucuman, escrita por el doctor D. Gregurio 

Funes, dean de la Sunta Iglesia Catedral de Cordova.—Tom. 


3. 8vo. Kucnos-Ayres, 18:6—1817. 





CavsEs, into which we have not time now to enter much 
in detail, have prevented the momentous drama_ performing 
in South America from engaging its due share of the public 
interest in this country. It might have been thought that, 
to us at least in the United States, few subjects of a political 
nature would have awakened a wider s\mpathy, than the 
character and probable results of the contests for indepen- 
dence inthe South. But it must not be forgotten that the 
practical statesman has very little concern with those feelings 
and associations, which belong, in a considerable degree, to 
the region of sentiment. That Buenos Ayres and Mexico 
are a part of our continent may suggest fine themes for gen- 
eral declamation and poetry is true; but if, notwithstanding 
this, our political and commercial relations with them are 
insignificant, compared with those we stand in with the 
Icuropean states; if it is of far more importance to us to 
command the respect of those, who bear sway on the banks 
of the Thames or of the Neva, than to be hailed as brethren 
alone all the banks of the Amazon and the La Plata; and 
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as to the mere point of geographical proximity, if it would be 
easier, as we imagine is the fact, to sail from New York and 
make the grand tour of all the courts of Europe and return 
to the N..:rows, than to make a similar tour by land to our 
sister states in South America, then ail the appeals resting 
on the community of the American name, or the partnership 
of one continent are fallacious. Europe and Asia are also 
one continent; and the Russian emperor’s heart appears to 
be open to all that tender interest in the oriental world, 
which this fact must naturally excite. He would fain have 
his banners floating on the towers of Tefliz, and we question 
not he feels grieved to think that the great wall of China 
should sunder those, who inhabit the same hemisphere. The 
British sovereigns of India fecl this terder sentiment ; and 
are rejoiced to find that th reis a practicable pass through the 
defi es of the Himala. Had not such a pass been discovered, 
we doubt not their India boards and their governors general 
would have imitated the example of the illustricus Prussian 
explorer of the Andes, who wept when he heard that the 
summits of Bunderpouch overtopped the heights of Chimbo- 
razo s—a geographical question by the way which we regard 
as far from settled. 

The truth is, that the policy, which has been at various 
times most powerfully recommended in the United States, of 
a vigorous inteference on our part, in the South American 
contest, is a policy highly anti-republican ; a policy which 
has wasted Europe from the middle ages to the present day. 
We have no concern with South America: we have no 
sympathy, we can have no well founded political sympathy 
with them. We are sprung from different stocks, we speak 
different languages, we have been brought up in different 
social and moral schools, we have been governed by different 
codes of law. we profess radically different forms of religion, 
Should we espouse their cause, they would borrow our mon- 
ey and grant commissions to our privateers, and possibly 
extend some privileges to our trade, if the fear of the Eng- 
lish, which bringeth a snare, did not prevent this. But they 
would not act in our spirit, they would not follow our advice, 
they could not imitate our example. Not all the treaties we 
could make, nor the commissioners we could send out, nor the 
money we could lend them, would transform their Pueyrre- 
dons and their Artigases, into Adamsesor Franklins or their 
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Bolivars into Washingtons. The state of society and of 
life among them forbids our feeling a sympathy with them. 
How can our thrifty regular merchants sympathize with a 
people, who send the letter post down the river, on the back 
of a swimmer ? how can our industrious frugal yeomen sym- 
pathise with a people that sit on horseback to fish? how can 
our mild and merciful peopk:, who went through their revolu- 
tion without shedding a drop of civil blood, sympatiize with 
a people, that are hanging and shooting each other in their 
streets, with every fluctuation of their ill organized and ex- 
asperated factions? Itdoes not yet appear that there exist in 
any of those provinces the materials and elements of a good 
national character ; of a character to justify ou: putting our 
own interests at hazard, by interfering in their present 
contests. We know not in fact whence such materials and 
elements could come. Certainly not from Spain and Portu- 
gal, the nations of Europe, that have sunk most into arrears, 
in the great account of humanity, and who have been labours 
ing with causes of degeneracy too powerful and too active at 
home, to allow them to send out any life and character to 
their distant provinces. And if the elements of a good na- 
tional character were not likely to be imported from the 
mother country, what one propitious circumstance has there 
been for forming it on the spot? ‘The various tyrannies, 
political, feudal, and ecclesiastical of Europe, are the auspices 
under which these provinces have grown up; and in many 
of them the seductions of equatorial and tropical climates, 

and the possession of the mines of the precious metals have 

come in aid of human oppression, to insure the degeneracy of 
the inhabitants. We are not fond of deducing practical 

results from theoretical causes, apparently visionary, how- 
ever obvious and marked the coincidence, which seems to 

authorize the deduction; but we hold it to be a waxim 

cl-arly established in the history of the world, that none but 

the temperate climates, and the climates which produce and 

retain the European complexion of skin in its various 

shades, admit of the highest degrees of national character. 

In no Asiatic region, that falls without this condition and in 

no African one, has any thing like a free populace discovered 

itself, in any permanent civilized organization, at any peri- 

od. Flashes of genius appear in these regions, particularly 
in those where the nomadic life prevails ; powerful individual 
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minds are formed and produce powerful effects, successful 
conquerors wield to the dismay of the world the mighty in- 
strument of an uninqguiring, unreasoning military populace, 
but all their achievements are as changeable and fickle as 
the abodes in the deserts. ‘hey vary with all t..e accidents 
of the personal qualities of their shahs, and rajahs, and 
Suitans ; nor do they acquire any permanence till they come 
in contact with the Kuropean politics, whuse balance is often 
concerned, to sustain their tottering thrones. ‘This state of 
things in the old world authorizes an inference with respect 
to a part at least of the new. We know not what there is 
in our torrid zones and vertical suns, in our groves of oranges 
and plantations of coffee, in our islands of sugar, in our 
regions of dark ornamental woods, of golden. plumages, 
cactuses, crocodiles, and boa constrictors, in our beds of 
gold, silver, and diamonds, to exempt them from the politi- 
cal fortunes, infallibly attendant on these natural properties nm 
the old world. We see not why the lord of a Brasilian 
drove of horses and horned cattle ts to differ from the chief 
of an Arabian herd of cancls and dromedaries. A blazing 
sun must be as relaxing at Rio Janerio as at Mocha; and 
Calno is not more like Carchemish, than serro do Frio* is iike 
Golconda, or Cuba like Ceylon. ‘The same causes produce the 
sameeffects; and we question whether the pure breezes, which 
gave their name to Buenos-Ayres, have any thingin them pow- 
erful enough to animate the mass of the Inhabitants, at least of 
the interior of the province, with a true spirit of independence. 
South America will be to North America, we are strongly in- 
clined to think, what Asia and Africa are to Europe. Prov- 
idence gives not all to one region, an‘! though it is a beautiful 
vision of philosopliy, that all the sorts and forms of good 


* Here the Forbidden District of the Diamonds is in sight: and its ap- 
pearance is such as might torm a fit description in eastern romance, for 
the land, where the costliest and proudest ornaments of wealth and power 
are found. Innumerzble peaks are seen, some of prodigious height; 
mountains of bare rock and perpendicular elevation; others of more per. 
ishable materials, and in a state of dissolution lke the Alps of Savoy ; 
with brush-wood growing among the grass, and a sort of grey moss, which 
clothes the surface wherever it is not newly scarred or co: ered w ith rece nt 
wreck ; a scene of Alpine grandeur and Aipine desolation, but, in one res- 
pect, of more than Alpine beauty, for the waters are beautifully clear: 
they fall in sheets, in threads, in cataracts, and make their way, sometimes 
by subterranean channels, to the four larger rivers, which carry off the 
waters of the district.” Southey’s history of Brazil, 1. 234 
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seek and tend to each other, and will finally, in a perfect 
system of things, meet and coincide; yet it is not so with the 
states and kingdoms, as they now exist, and mankind hath 
ever made its greatest political, intellectual, and moral ad- 
vances, we will not say where it has had most to struggle 
with, but we will say where it has had least to be corrupted 
with ; and we believe the isothermal lines of character might 
be drawn with nearly as much precision as those of temper- 
ature. 

When we look at the events which have been transpiring 
in South America now for twelve or thirteen years, we find 
nothing to inspire better sentiments with regard to it. Atime 
has now elapsed, since the first rising in the Spanish colo- 
nies, equal to that, which elapsed from the declaration of the 
American independence to the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution. And though in the rapid succession of revolutions 
and reports of revolutions, and in the inextricable perplexity 
of the contradictory accounts we are constantly receiving 
from South America, it is really difficult not only to learn 
exactly, but even to conjecture the true position of things, it 
may perhaps safely be affirmed, that if the return of the old 
regime is rendered desperate, it is not yet shown that any 
thing better is not hopeless. In Mexico, the revolution ap- 
pears to be stati nary, and in Brazil they have exchanged a 
viceroy for a king. In the other provinces where at 
times an independent organization of government has seemed 
to be best consolidating itself, nothing has been effected, on 
which it is safe to calculate as permanent. Too much time 
has passed to have things still in this state, were there exist- 
ing in these regions the membra disjecta of liberty. It is 
more than time that ferments were settled, first prejudices 
gotten over, and the serious difficulties which ever attend a 
change done away, and if there were much that is good, solid, 
and disinterested in the mass of the community, it is time that 
it disclosed and manifested itself, 

We say not this reproachfully, We know many difficul- 
ties, with which they have had to struggle; and there are doubt- 
less others which we do not know. Butsome of these difficul- 
ties—and those the most serious ones—are the very points in 
the nature of these regions,and consequent character of their 
inhabitants, to which we have already alluded, and which 
ought to make us wary of any entangling alliance with them. 
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Neither do we make these remarks as justifying a general 
system of political indifference ; or asif there really were no 
such thing between nations, as disinterestedness or moral 
sympathy ; though every body knows, that in general these 
are names, Which oniy hold their places on the vocabulary of 
state by courtesy, and as convenient appellations for very dif- 
ferent things. We have not, moreover, forgotten our own 
struggles and trials ; nor how we kneeled and knocked at all 
the courts of the continent, and begged for a littie Dutch 
money and a few French troops. But it was not these Kuro- 
pean charities by which we achieved our independence ; and 
however they might have promoted its achievement in the 
particular series of events by which it was brought about, 
there is no doubt that it would have happened by other instru. 
ments, if not by these. It must be remembered too, before 
any good omen is drawn from the analogy of our revolution, 
that political liberty or independence on a foreign government 
is distinct from social liberty, or the individual independence 
of the members, or the classes of society. It is this latter, 
which is the main element and substance of liberty ; and 
without this, the question of independence of a foreign crown 
is one of little moment. Of what consequence is it to the 
Albanian peasant, whether the Pasha, who consumes his sub- 
stance, is or is not tributary to the Porte ? Of what conse- 
quence is it to the Polish serf, whether his lord be a subject 
of the Russian king, or an independent member of a native 
diet? We, in North America, succeeded in achieving our po- 
litical independence, because we had already the social and 
civil liberty, which is its best foundation. But had the popu- 
lation of these colonies consisted of a corrupt and mixed race 
of various shades and sorts of men ; had the feudal institu- 
tions, the seignories, and the services of the Gothic ages, 
divided the population into a wealthy aristocracy and a needy 
peasantry, not all our own provincial congresses, nor all the 
fleets and armies of Rochambeau and de Grasse, could have 
made us independent: norif they could, would the indepen- 
dence have been worth having. 

We have here alluded to a circumstance, which, in our ap- 
prehension, will for a long course of years, and perhaps for- 
ever, operate unfavourably on the South American character. 
The population consists of natives of Europe, and of their 
descendants born in the country ; of Indians civilized or un- 
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reclaimed, in different degrees of mixed blood ; and of Afri- 
cans and their descendants, or negroes and mulattoes. The 
character of the population will of course vary in the differ- 
ent provinces, but such, in general, is its composition. ‘The 
different shades of the mixed Indian blood are thus defined 
by Dr. Funes in the work before us. 


‘1. The offspring of a European female and of a native Ameri- 
can are called .Westizos. They are black [?] and the males of this 
first combination have beards, although the fathers, as is notori- 
ous, have none: still the children inherit this mark of the Euro- 
pean stock, through their mothers. 

2. From a European female and a Mestizo are born the Quar- 
teroons ; they have not so deep a shade of black, having but a 
fourth of the American blood. 

$. Of a European female and a Quarteroon are born the Octa- 
voons. 

4. Of a European female and an Octavoon spring a race 
which the Spaniards call Puchuela ; it is wholly white, and can- 
not be distinguished from the European.’.i. 63. 


We need here no long reasonings on the well known de- 
generacy of the superior race in such a mixture of blood ; 
and yet this is not halfthe statement of what really prevails ; 
for there are the similar mixtures of African and European, 
and African and Indian blood, and of all these races with each 
other. Nor do we see upon what principles of human na- 
ture any high national spirit, or even any ordinary political 
concert can exist under such heterogeneous and odious con- 
fusions of Spanish bigotry and indolence, with savage bar- 
barity and African stupidity ; allowing merely an ordinary 
share of these qualities in the respective races. 

But we are unwilling to cnlarge on a topic somewhat un- 
gracious, and are disposed to acquiesce in one part of the re- 
mark of Mr. Southey, at the close of ‘his last elaborate and 
instructive chapter on the state of Brazil, that * no general 
character of the manners and morals of a people, under such 
differences of climate, country, and surrounding circumstan- 
ces, could be offered without presumptuousness and manifest 
injustice ;* while we must dissent from the succeeding clause, 
and that too on the authority of his own ample collections on 
the state of the country.— that a firm foundation of power 
and prosperity bas been laid, which nothing but the most ex- 
treme and obstinate misconduct-on the part of the government, 
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or the most blind and culpable impatience on the part of the 
people, can subvert”. Mr. Southey, it is true, speaks here 
exclusively of Brazil. What will be the effect of this first 
experiment of an American monarchy on the good old Euro- 
pean foundation of the jus divinwm it were vain to conjecture $ 
and the accounts, which we receive from the Brazilian capi- 
tal, are contradictory, as to the spirit and practical operation 
of the governmeut. There seems to be a considerable atten- 
tion to literature ; though what is now achieved in that de- 
partment is, of course, for the most part transplanted Portu- 
gucse learning. We have before us a memorandum from the 
Abbe Corea of a series of works published at Rio Janeiro 
between June and October 1819, which we think may interest 
our readers. 


Topographical and historical memoir on the district of Goay- 
eauiuss with an account of its productions, trade, &c. by M. J. de 
Silva Porto. 4to. 

‘2 Whe sixth and last volume of the history of the kingdom 
of Brazil 8vo. 

¢3. Pindaric odes, by Mr. Osorio, judge of the district and pro- 
vince of Bahia. 

4. Memoir on the happy political effects of the administration 
of the king in the Brazils, and a sketch of his legislation. 

¢5, Sermons of the Rev. Mr. Seixas, prebendary of the cathe- 
dral of Para, and regius professor of philosophy. 

‘6. Mr, Pizarro, king’s chaplain, and a dignitary of the church 
of Kio Janeiro, proposes to publish by subscription an elaborate 
work, in nine volumes, 8vo, entitled Historical Memoirs of the 
city and province of Rio Janeiro. 

* The second of these works is anonymous, and appears to be 
the joint production of many authors. It is illustrated with notes 
and engravings.’ . 


But we have delayed too long to mention the work before 
us. Itisa history, in three ample and well printed octavo 
volumes, of the provinces of Buenos-Ayres, ‘Tucuman, and 
Paraguay, lately written and printed in Buenos-Ayres. The 
typography is extremely decent, and if the portait of the au- 
thor, in the first volume, be an indigenous engraving, they are 
ripe for independence, as far as the fine arts are concerned. 
No city in the United States, till a very recent period, could 
boast of as good execution. 

The work of Dr. Funes appears to have been first made 
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known to the American public in the documents communicated 
to the president of the United States, and by him to congress, 
by our commissioners, on their return from South America in 
1818. Among these documents is ¢ an historical sketch of 
the revolution of the United provinces of South America, 
from the 25th of May 1810, until the opening of the national 
congress on the 25th of March 1816, written by Don Grego- 
rio Funes, and appended to his history of Buenos- Ayres, 
Paraguay, and Tucuman.’? Mr. Rodney, in referring to this 
sketch, informs us, that it was drawn up in part at the request 
of our commissioners, Inthe course of his letter Mr. Rod- 
ney also mentions the history before us with just commenda- 
tion, in a passage which, as it contains some hints as to the 
state of litera‘ure in that region, we take the liberty of recall- 
ing to the recollection of our readers. 


‘ There are no prohibited books of any kind ; all are permitted 
to circulate freely or to be openly sold by the booksellers : among 
them is the New Testament, in Spanish. This alone isa prodigious 
step toward the emancipation of their minds from prejudices, 
There are several bookstores, whose profits have rapidly increas- 
ed; a proof that the number of readers has augmented in the 
same proportion. ‘There had been a large importation of English 
books, a language becoming daily more familiar to them. Kighty 
years ago, the mechanic art of printing was scarcely known at Bue- 
nos- Ayr res ; at present there are three printing offices ; one of them 
very extensive, containing four presses. The price of printing-is 
notwithstanding at least three times higher, than in the United 
States. But as there is no trade or intercourse with Spain, all 
school books used in the country, some of them original, are pub- 
lished at Buenos-Ayres. There are many political essays which, 
instead of being inserted in the newspapers, are published in loose 
sheets; there are also original pamphlets, as well as republications 
of foreign works. The constitution of the United States, and of 
the different states, together with a very good history of our coun- 
try, and many of our most important state papers, are widely cir- 
culated. The work of dean Funes, the venerable historian of the 
country, comprised in three large octavo volumes, considering the 
infancy of the typographic art in this part of the world, may be 
regarded as an undertaking of some magnitude.’* 


Mr. Wheaton, in his excellent discourse before the New 
York Historical Society, characterises the history of Dr. 
Funes as a classical work, and Mr. Southey, in the preface 


* Message of the President and accompanying documents, Nov. 17, 
1818; pages 31, S2. 
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to the third volume of his history of Brazil, mentions having 
consulted it; though we do not find it quoted till the middle 
of the volume. 

The history of Dr. Funes does not descend to the late 
revolutions. ‘I hese form the subject merely of the appendix 
to the third volume, of which we have just given tie title, 
and which, in the report of our commissioners, is brought 
down as low as the battle of Maipu, April 18:7. It appears 
from this sketch that Dr. Funes has himself been one of the 
revolutionary leaders. He informs us that he was of a junta, 
which assembled at Cordova in the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, and which, under the instigation of Liniers, resisted its 
progress, as a criminal enterprise against the state. ‘The 
Dean opposed their views, but unsuccessfully. He justly con- 
gratulates himself on his greater success, after the party of 
Liniers was overthrown and himself and his associates made 
prisoners, in delaying for a time their sacrifice to the popu- 
lar cause ‘This forbearance, however, was thougit indis- 
creet by the government, and it was found expedient to put 
them to death. 


‘The blockade of the capital, by the Royal Marine from Monte 
Video. the intrigues of the European Spaniards ever on the alert, 
in fine, opinions in favour of Liniers whispered among our troops, 
the companions of his dangers and of his glory, compelled the 
government to choose between the death of these conspirators and 
the ruin of dawning liberty. Placed in this dilemma, from a 
sense of duty, it did violence to its feelings, and confirmed the 
sentence, excepting in the part, which related to the bishop Orel- 
lana. ‘Thus died prematurely men, who, in other times, might 
have been useful citizens.’* 


In 1810, Dr. Funes was sent as a deputy by the city of 
Cordova to the capital, and mentions it as one of the causes 
of the discontents and dissensions, prevailing among the 
friends of liberty at that time, that those, who with himself, at 
the invitation of the junta at Buenos-Ayres. had been elected 
deputies by the provinces, had not been admitted to a share 
in the government. ‘The brother of our author, Don Anto- 
nio Funes, has acted a still more distinguished part in the 
political events of the day. In 1816 he was made governor 
of Cordova at a time, when that province was in the most disor- 
dered state. He had already sacrified to the cause most of his 


* President’s message and documents, p. 49. 
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property, consisting of estates in Peru, which had been con- 
fiscated by the royalists, and two promising sons in the 
flower of their youth, who had fallen in the patriot armies, 
Having been nominated by the national congress to fill the 
important post of governor of Cordova, he discovered either 
the stern fidelity of a Roman, or the fierce exasperation of 
civil warfare. The city of Cordova was then occupied by 
Bulnes, the son-in-law of Antonio Funes. Bulnes hav ng 
been defeated by the latter, with the aid of the reinforce- 
ments marched by colonel Sayos from ‘Tucuman, the unre- 
lenting father-in-law, instead of satisfying himself with the 
rout and flight of his son, caused him to be pursued, taken, 
and surrendered to the tribunals. ¢ The cause of Bulnes,? 
says his uncle the doctor, ¢ was subjected to the legal forms, 
by order of the congress.’ These legal forms are those 
gentle ceremonies, which the Roman father ratified toward 
his son with the «If, lictor, colliga manus.’ It is the recurs 
rence of these dreadful scenes in the whole course of the 
South American contest, which are the worst omens for its 
success. 

Dr. Funes appears to have approached the undertaking 
of a general history of these provinces after diligent prepar- 
ation in the study of the previous works in the same depart- 
ment... We extract the following passage from the preface 
for the sake of the literary notices which it contains, 


‘No one versed in the history of these provinces can be igno- 
rant that Herrera, Diego of Cordova, Antonio Calancha, Juan 
Melendez, Alonso de Zamora. Fathers Alonso de Ulloa, Fran- 
cisco Colin, Simon Vasconcelos and Manuel Rodriguez, as well 
as the historians 1n the collection of Barica, either relate, some 
more concisely than others, certain events in these provinces or 
confine themselves exclusively to the incidents of the conquest. 
The Argentina Manuscript of Ruiz Diaz is equally limited to 
this period. After them, the history of these provinces was treated 
with greater diligence by the Jesuits Juan Pastor, Nicolas Zecho, 
Pedro Cano, Pedro Lesana, Pedro Lozano, Guevara, Sanchez 
Labrador and Charlevoix. The works of Charlevoix and that of 
Zecho, although circulated in print, besides that the former is in 
French aud the Jatter in Latin, and that they both treat only in- 
cidentally the civil events connected with the history of their mise 
sionary éstablishments, were equally of course unable to come 
down to our days. The other works, excepting these two, being 
left unpublished, are either not at all or very rarely to be met 
with?” Prelogo Il. 
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It was our design to have given something like an anal- 
ysis of this histor), and to have presented our readers with 
an abstract of three very interesting chapters, in the second 
volume, relating the history of the insurrection in Peru, in 
the last century under ‘Tupac-Amaru, a descendant of the 
Incas. But we have been obliged to cut our article short, 
to make way for other topics, which seemed to us of more 
moment ; and we take leave of the subject of South America 
for the present, with the design of reverting to it frequently 
in our future numbers. 


ee 


Art. XXITV.—T*oughts on Political economy, in two parts, by 
Daniel Raymond, Counsellor ai law. Baltimore, Fielding 
Lucas, jr. 1820. 8vo, pp. 470. 

Ir would have been no derogation from the merit of this 
work, had it appeared before the public with humbier pre- 
tensions. It condemns the systems and reasoniugs of the 
most eminent wriiers on the same subject, in lanzuige by no 
means courteous, lays claim to complete originality, and 
takes pains to express an utter contempt for all modern 
critics. The science of political economy ts so little an ob- 
ject of popular attention, and has really aiade so much pro- 
gress unobserved by the community, that the student, on first 
engaging init. is apt to be astonished at the result of his 
inquiries, aud to fancy that what isso new to him must be 
new to others. But in this as in other pursuits, the boast 
of superior wisdom does not arise from an excess of Knowl- 
edge so often as from a want of it. [tis also quite natural 
for a voung author to try to quiet or conceal his fears of the 
critics, by shutting his eyes and turning his back upon 
them, like the ostrich hiding his head, and thinking he has 
escaped the hunters. Nothing can be more indiscreet than 
this; since it betrays the terror which it is designed to 
conceal, and night tempt a wanton or illnatured reviewer to 
sport with his dreaded authority, and make game of his 
victim. Wehave no such intention. The question is not 
what this writer thinks of critics, but what he thinks on 
political economy, and to this topic we shall confine our 
remarks, 

No one can doubt the importance of using all terms of 
science in a known and definite sense, but it is too much to 
New Series, No. 6. 57 
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conclude with this writer that an author does,not understand 
the meaning of a word, because he does not, or even because 
he cannot formally define it. Many useful treatises have been 
written on the preservation of health and the prolongation of 
life, without defining life or health ; and though the definition 
of man has been a desideratum among philosophers from 
the time of Plato to the present, speculations.on our physical, 
moral or intellectual nature are not therefore more obscure 
or ambiguous. It is a much more common sonrce of uncer- 
tainty and confusion, and one not sufficiently guarded against 
in the work before us, to use the same word in different 
senses. He who employs a new term, or an old term with a 
new meaning, ought indeed to define it; but it is far more 
important that he should always give it the same significa- 
tion; for if it denote one thing in the premises of an argu- 
ment and another in the conclusion, this is false reasoning, 
and proves nothing. We shall first call the attention of our 
readers to this author’s definition of National Wealth. 


‘If we would have correct and clear notions of national wealth, 
we must be careful to keep in mind the distinct notion of a nation 
itself, and not confound it with the individuals or any portion of 
individuals of which that nation is composed ; a thing that is often 
done by the best writers on political economy. It is indeed the 

revailing error of every writer on the subject that I have read. 
While they profess to treat of national interests, they depart from 
the subject and treat of individual interests, or of the interests of 
some constituent part of the nation, which causes ambiguity and 
want of precision.’—* A nation, it is true, is an artificial being or a 
legal entity, composed of millions of natural beings, still it pos- 
sesses all the properties and attributes of a being, which are as 
distinct and strongly marked as the properties and attributes of 
any natural being, and these must be constantly borne in mind, if 
we would reason correctly on the interests or rights of this being. 
A nation is a unity, and possesses all the properties of unity, Tt 
possesses a unity of rights, a unity of interests, and a unity of 
possessions ; and he who professes to treat of the interests of this 
unity, but departs from them and treats of the interests of some 
constituent part of it, will just as certainly arrive at a wrong 
conclusion, as the arithmetician would, who in performing an alge- 
braic computation should leave out one term of the equation. 
The interests of a nation and the interests of individuals compos- 
ing that nation may be, it is true, and often are in unison. They 
may be identical, but they are not necessarily so; so far is this from 
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being the case, that they are often directly opposite. So national 
and individual wealth may be the same, but they are not neces- 
sarily so. It will be shewn hereafter that individual wealth is 
often national poverty, and L think 1 shall be able to show con- 
clusively that the word wealth, as applied to individuals, never 
can with propriety be applied to a nation.’ pp. 26—28. 


If the author would imply that writers on political econo- 
my generaily consider a nation to consist of a part of the 
individuals composing it, or the interest of any particular 
class to be always identified with that of the nation, he mis- 
understands them. Few have committed so gross an error. 
They uniformly admit a nation to be a unity, one body, but 
an aggregate body, consisting of all its members ; so that if 
any one be impoverished, and neither the government nor 
any individual be at the same time benefitted or enriched, the 
nation on the whole is a loser. If, however, he intends to 
assert, as we suppose him to do, that all the individuals con- 
stituting a nation are not the nation, and the interests of all 
not the national interests, it must be adinitted that he differs 
from most writers on this subject in his use of the term. A 
nation, considered as entirely distinct from the whole mass of 
individuals who compose it, must be, as he asserts, only an 
artificial being, a meve legal entity, differing from its citizens 
as a corporate body does from its members. 'To us at least 
the word conveys no third intelligible meaning, and we pre- 
sume this to be the meaning of the author, for he elsewhere 
says, that ‘in reality a nation is a corporation,’ and ranks 
among political corporations ¢ nations as contra-distinguished 
from the individuals of whom they are composed.’ p. 425. 

In this sense the property of the nation is the property 
which it holds as a corporation to the exclusion of individu- 
als, such as its public lands, the money in its treasury, its 
fleets and arsenals, and may undoubtedly be increased by 
taxes, which shall oppress and impoverish all the people. 
The national interests in this sense may often appear hostile 
to those of all the citizens. We have two objections to this 
definition. One, that to increase the property of the nation 
thus understood is the object not of political economy in gen- 
ral, but of the single department of finance ; the other, that 
the author himself commonly uses the term and reasons from 
it in a different sense. ‘Thus, he assumes throughout, that 
the interests of all individuals ought to yield to those of the 
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nation. But with his definition, this cannot be admitted. 
The nation, as a corporation, a mere legal being, is created 
solely for the good of all its members ; it is a mere instru- 
ment to promote their happiness, and so far are its interests 
from being paramount to those of the whole people, that in 
well constituted governments they are universally made sub- 
servient to them. 

Allowing the author, however, to define the word as he 
will, how does it help him to ascertain what is national 
wealth? ¢ Individual wealth,’ he tells us, *is the possession 
of property, for the use of which the owner can obtain a 
quantity of the necessaries and comforts of life ;—a definition 
sufliciently accurate to show that he means to use the term in 
its ordinary acceptation. *¢ National weaith,’ he defines ¢ to 
be a capacity for acquiring the necessaries and comforts of 
life? But can a nation, as a corporation totally distinct 
from all those who compose it, have any wealth in this sense? 
What is meant by the capacity of this artificial corporate 
being independent of its property ; and what by its necessa- 
ries and comforts of life?) How can a mere legal entity have 
wants or enjoy comforts? To us the definition is utterly 
unintelligible. unless it signify the capacity of all the indi- 
viduals constituting a nation to procure the necessaries and 
comforts of life for themselves; and if it mean this, then in 
this very definition, a nation Is not regarded as a corporation 
distinct from all its members, but as an aggregate body con- 
sisting of them. Our objection to it thus understood is, that 
it is too extensive ; including strength, intelligence and skill, 
Which cannot with any propriety be termed wealth, though 
they are sources of it. And besides, if the word capacity is 
here designed to comprise the means of accomplishing the 
object proposed, which it must do, unless property is entirely 
excluded from the definition of national wealth, then it em- 
braces the whoie circle of the arts and sciences; for they 
are all means of supplying the wants and promoting the hap- 
piness of men, and political economy must treat of ¢ all things 
Knowable.’ 

it may well treat of all studies and pursuits so far as they 
affect the wealth of the nation as an aggregate body or in its 
corporate capacity, but to make them directly and in all res- 
pects the objects of investigation, by calling them all national 
wealth, would tend to render our speculations on this subject 
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ext:emely vague and unsatisfactory. It is only by confining 
each science to some specific object, by a just and appropriate 
divisicn of mental labour, that the boundaries of human 
knowledge can be much extended. The influence of religion 
on the security of property is fairly within the scope of polit- 
ical economy, but the investigation of its truth and its sanc- 
tions, essential as they are to human happiness, is no part of 
this science. For ourselves, we think the best definitiun of na- 
tional wealth is that given by Say, and generally adopted, as we 
believe, by modern writers, according to which it includes the 
aggregate wealth of all the individuals composing the nation, 
together with thai belonging to it as a corporate body. We 
are not aware that the phrase is ever used in the loose and 
indefinite sense assigned to it by our author, excepting in the 
Inquiry into the nature and origin of public wealth, by the 
Earl of Lauderdale, an author of whom it has somewhere 
been said, that he wrote a whole book to prove that he did 
not understand Adam Smith. 

In the same work may be found the assertion, so much 
relied on in the book before us ; that a nation cannot possess 
wealth in the same sense as an individual. It is readily 
admitied. that according to the letter of the definition of indi- 
vidual wealth quoted above, a nation as a corporation cannot 
possess if, since it can require no necessaries and enjoy no 
comforts. In common language, however, the wealth of a 
nation in its corporate capacity is the public property, that 
which is entrusted to the administration of the government ; 
and surely it needs no argument to show that a nation con- 
sidered as an aggregate body, or in other words, a number of 
individuals taken together, may have individual wealth. It 
is objected that they cannot sell any part of their lands to 
foreigners. ‘This may be illegal and impolitic, but we know 
not that it is in the nature of things impossible. At any rate 
it is not denied that they may sell the produce of their lands, 
and in so doing they as effectually sell the use of them, as if 
they received rent for it. 

The word value has embarrassed some of the best writers 
on political economy, and we do not think that our author has 
succeeded in his attempts to explain it. He states the import- 
ant distinction established by Adam Smith, between value in 
use and value in exchange, and observes very justly, that the 
word value, when used without qualification, is now universally 
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understood in this science to signify the latter. ‘The follow- 
ing remarks are taken from the third chapter. 


‘Value means the price or worth of a thing, and expresses the 
relative price which one thing bears to another, and is used only 
in exchanging one commoiity for another. We cannot speak of 
the price or value of an article except in reference to an exchange 
of that article for some other. If a man exchange an orange for 
an apricot or a piece of money, he may estimate its value or price, 
and say it is of the value of the apricot or of the piece of money, 
but if the orange is for his own eating, he cannot estimate its 
value ; the gratification of his appetite 1s not the subject of value, 
because it cannot be exchanged.’—* There are objects, to which the 
word value may be applied, but those objects are not the neces- 
saries of life nor national wealth, I do not mean by this, that the 
word value cannot be applied to bread and meat ; for among indi- 
viduals where there is an abundance of these, and some have 
more and others less than they want, these things have a price 
and may be valued, as well as any thing else. If an individual 
has a greater quantity of wheat and beef than is necessary for his 
own consumption, he may exchange it for money or land, which 
increases his wealth, and it therefore has a value, but that which 
is necessary ior his own subsistence can no more be valued, than 
his life can be valued. If the surplus wheat and beef could only 
be exchanged for something to gratify the appetite, or the vanity 
of the individual, it could not be the subject of value, unless the 
enjoyment of the individual in the gratification of his appetite and 
his vanity could be valued. So that portion of the net produce, 
which a nation consumes itself, can have no value, because the 
word value cannot be applied to it any more than to life or to 
enjoyment. If it has a surplus, and exchanges that surplus for 
commodities for its own consumption, still the word value cannot be 
applied, because this is but a different mode of consuming its net 
produce. If it exchanges its surplus produce for land or money, 
which it can rent or loan for a quantity of the necessaries and 
comforts of life, then this surplus so disposed of has a value, and 
this is the only portion of the net produce, that can with propriety 
be said to be the subject of value. pp. 46—48, 

‘The necessaries of life have a value when we exchange them, 
that is, an exchangeable value.’ p. 81. 


The word value, it is here said, cannot be applied to na- 
tional wealth. If by calling national wealth a capacity, our 
author would have it understood to be a mere power, inde- 
pendent of the means and instruments which it uses, and 
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would exclude from his definition all that is styled wealth in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, then indeed it is not 
exchangeable and has no value; for no mau or body of men 
can exchange their capacity. But if national wealth include 
the wealth of individuals, this may be exchanged. The 
necessaries of life we are told are not exchangeable. Why 
not? May not the spend:hrift squander his substance and 
starve in the streets? May not an individual, who has only 
so much wheat and beef as he can consume, exchange them 
for something else, for potatoes and fish? Or shall we be 
told that the author means not necessaries in the concrete, 
but necessaries in the abstract, or be required to restrict the 
term to some specific thing, whose consumption is essential 
to the life of its possessor? We can only say then, that there 
is no such thing in the creation, and that necessaries in the 
abstract are as incapable of being consumed as exchanged. 
What shall we say to the assertion, that an orange bought 
by a man for his own eating has no value? When it is eaten, 
indeed, it has no value, because it has no existence ; but till 
it is consumed, it is capable of being exchanged, and has 
therefore a value. But the gratification of his appetite cannot 
be exchanged. What then? ‘The gratification of his appetite 
is not the orange. ‘The value of a thing does not depend on 
the fact ofits being exchanged, still less on the intention of the 
possessor to keep or to exchange it, but on its being exchange- 
able. In the passage just cited, and in some others, value in use 
seems to us to be confounded with vaiue in exchange, though 
the writer professes to observe the distinction between them. 
To a man who possesses only the articles of food requisite 
for his support, these are of inestimable value in use ; the ad- 
vantage, which he derives from their consumption, is incal- 
culable ; it is the support of his life, and no price can be put 
upon it. But their exchangeable value, the price for which 
they can be sold in the market, is a very different thing, and 
may be easily ascertained ; nor has it any thing to do with 
the question, whether their owner has other means of subsist- 
ence or not. How would you make out a price-current, if the 
exchangeable value of commodities or their price, which is 
nothing but this value expressed in money, could be ascer- 
tained only by inquiring into the wealth or poverty of those 
who happened to have them in possession ? 
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Whatever is appropriated by any person to himself exclu- 
sively is his property, and whatever may be thus appropriat- 
ed is an object of property, but it is not necessarily valuable. 
The shell or the pebble, which the savage picks up on the 
sea-shore, the water he has scooped from the fountain, his 
seat in the sunshine are his property, yet they have no value, 
in the sense given the word in this science, unless they can 
be exchanged for something else. Property, which can be 
exchanged, has for that very reason a value; that, which 
cannot be, has none. ‘The word denotes the relation of dif- 
ferent things to each other considered as exchangeable, and 
in the absence of all comparison has no meaning. The v.lue 
of an article consists in the power it gives its possessor to 
exchange it for others, and depends on the quantity of all 
others for which it can be exchanged. Having ascertained 
how much of several different commodities may be obtained 
in exchange for any one valuable thing, we can determine by 
arithmetical calculation, in what proportions they can be ex- 
changed for eacii other. Hence, whatever has a value may be 
taken to measure the relative value of other things. as whatever 
has length may be made the measure of their relative length ; 
and in determining the relative value of different things at 
the same time and place, whatever be the instrument by which 
they are severally measured, our conclusions will be perfectly 
correct. Ata given time and place then, the best measure is 
the money in current use, whether it be wampum, cowries, 
or gold ; because the relative value of articles is best ascer- 
tained by actual exchange, and the current money is ex- 
changed for other commodities more frequently than any 
thing else. 

But the problem, which has engaged the attention of wri- 
ters on political economy, is to measure the relative value of 
the same thing at different times or places, not that of differ- 
ent things at the same. ‘This object ts accomplished by 
ascertaining the value of any thing at the one time and place, 
in proportion to that of any thing at the other; for each of 
these things may be used to measure the relative value of all 
commodities at one of these times and places, and the value 
of any commodity at one may be compared with its value at 
the other, by combining the relation it bears to each of these 
measures with the relation of the measures to each other. It 
is in truth measuring with two different instruments, whose 
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proportion to each other is known. Now, as the most con- 
venient instrument for measuring the relative value of com- 
modities in any one age and country, is its current money, we 
should first ascertain the relative value of given quantities of 
the monies current in the ages or countries to be compared, 
and then by combining the difference in the price of any com- 
modity with the difference in the value of the currencies used 
to express its price, we may learn the difference in the value 
of that commodity. ‘The relative value of these different cur- 
rencies can only be determined by comparing them with some 
article, which is supposed to have the same value in both the 
times or places to be compared, and it is such an article, 
Which has been so long sought under the name of a standard 
of value. 

At the present day labour is not deemed, as it was by 
Smith, an invariable standard, and nothing else has ever 
been thought so. It is obvious that the best standard is that, 
with regard to which the circumstances producing changes 
of value are most nearly the same in the ages and countries 
to which it is to be applied. These circumstances are the 
cost of production, and the proportion between the supply 
and the demand. Changes in the first of these are deemed 
the sole cause of variations of value by Ricardo, and changes 
in the last by Malthus, but in our opinion a change in cither 
of them, all other things being equal, may alter the value of 
any commodity. But however this may be, each of these 
writers must still allow that both circumstances should be 
taken into consideration in selecting a standard of value ; tor 
Ricardo admits that local and temporary variations may be 
produced by changes in the demand or supply, and how can 
we know that such have not occurred in one of the times or 
places which we would compare ;_ or if Malthus be right in 
asserting that a change in the cost of producing any thing 
affects it value only as it has a contingent effect on the sup- 
ply or demand, yet the best mode of estimating that effect is 
by examining itscause ; and sv, though changes in the cost 
of production be not the proximate cause of variations in 
value, they may be the surest indication of their extent. 

If the inquiry be, what is the best standard of value to be 
applied to different countries having a free communication 
with each other at the same time, we should answer, the pre- 
cious metals; not only because they are most trequently 
Vew Series, No. 6, 58 
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exchanged for other commodities and therefore most conve- 
nient. but because their great value in proportion to their 
bulk renders them easy of transportation, 80 that we cannot 
suppose any great difference in the labour required to bring 
them to market in different countries ; and the same circum- 
stance together with their general use prevents any great 
difference in countries having an intercourse with each other 
in the proportion between the supply and the demand. But 
in comparing the value of any commodity in Europe now 
with its value fi:e hundred years ago, the precious metals 
are not a g od standard. When we are informed that the 
wages paid for a day’s labour in the time of i-.dward II. 
were one penny, how can we tell what was the condition 
of the labourer or the value of his wages, till we have 
inquired what this penny would buy? Both the truth and 
importance of this consideration may be illustrated by the 
story told of Jord treasurer Burleigh and sir Thomas Smith, 
secretary of state in the reign of queen Elizabeth Gbserv- 
ing, it is said, how greatly the relative value of the precious 
metals had fallen, and desiring to uphold the revenues of the 
colleges, they procured an act of parliament to be passed, 
providing that one t)ird of the old rent then paid on college 
leases should in future be reserved in wheat or malt; and it 
is found, to the credit of their sagacity, that though the corn 
rents were originally only one third of the whole, or half the 
value of the 1ents reserved in money, yet now they are in 
common years worth twice as much. 

One of the best standards for ascertaining what change 
has taken place in the value of any commodity in England 
in the course of the last four or five centuries, is wheat at its 
price in ordinary years ; because the labour required to pro- 
duce it has not greatly changed, and since it was then, and 
still is a principal article of food, the supply on an average 
bears nearly the same proportion to the demand. For the 
same purpose labour is an equally good standard, though 
we hardly dare to assert with Smith, that equal labour re- 
quires in every age and climate, and among every people, 
the same effort. If it were desired to compare the value of 
an article in acountry whose inhabitants lived by the chase, 
with its value in the same country when they should become 
civilized and should support themselves by agriculture, 
neither game, which from being a necessary of life would 
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have become a luxury, nor wheat, which from a luxury would 
have become a necessary, could be a proper standard of val- 
uc. So if we wouli compare the value of any commodity in 
a fertile region just opened to the tide of emigration, and 
where of course the demand for labour must greatly exceed 
the supply, with its value in the same cuuntry ata s..bsequent 
period, wien it was swarming with inhabitants, labour would 
be a bad standard. Malthus proposes a mean between corn 
and labour as a standard, and undoubtedly tie greater the 
number of articles assumed to correct our measures of value, 
if these articles are well chosen, the better. But abandoning 
the idea of a universal standard of value, the question what 
is the best and must convenient, in any case, cannot be deter- 
mined, unless we know for what particular purpose it is to be 
used. 

But to return to our author ; one of the discoveries to which 
he attaches the most importance is, that the earth is the only 
source, and labour the oniy cause of national wealth; but he 
informs us that we are not here to understand by national 
wealth a capacity, according to his own definition of the term, 
since the earth cannot be called the source of strength and 
skill, or of the arts and sciences. He explains his meaning 
to be, that the earth is the source or fountain whence we 
derive the necessaries and comforts of life ; so that national 
wealth here denotes the necessaries and comforts of life. 
But to render the proposition correct, the term must be still 
further restricted to material things, for in what sense can 
the earth be styled the fountain of poetry and music, which 
he expressly admits to be comforts of life; and even with 
this restriction a claim may be put in on behalf of the sun, 
whose light and heat are material and as essential to vegeta- 
tion as the soil. Nor can the atmosphere be excluded. 
Taking the earth then to signify the world we inhabit and 
all that it contains, it is undoubtedly true that it is the only 
source of wealth, meaning thereby material property. But 
to what does the proposition thus explained amount ? Simply, 
if we comprehend it, to this; that man cannot adapt to his 
use nor render valuable any thing but what actually exists 
in the world; cannot create new matter, but only appropriate 
and modify what is already created ; and that he cannot do 
even this, without some exertion. The assertion will not be 
denied, but we are quite at a loss to discover what useful de- 
duction can be drawn from it. 
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This author follows Ganilh and some others in condemning 
Smith’s distinction between productive and unproductive la- 
bour; but, if we may judge from the following remarks, is 
not aware of the precise object of that distinction. 


‘I say, on the contrary, that all labour is productive, which 
causes any of the necessaries or comforts of life; nor do I restrict 
the necessaries and comforts of life to food and clothing, but 
extend the meaning of the words so as to include every thing, 
which Is useful to man asa member of civil society, or which con- 
tributes to his innocent enjoyment and happiness. To call the 
highest exertion of intellectual power for the promotion of human 
happiness unproductive labour, is a gross abuse of language and an 
unpardonable degradation of the benefactors of mankind. We 
are gravely told that a man who wields the spade or throws the 
shuttle is a productive labourer, while Bacon, Newton and Wash- 
ington were unproductive labourers.*—* The occupations of the 
poet, the painter and musician are productive, because their labour 
produces innocent enjoyment, but if perverted and employed in 
disseminating immorality, vice or lewdness, they become unpro- 
ductive, because useless, or injurious to society.’ pp. 204, 206. 


And in another place he says, 


‘Whether labour is productive or unproductive depends upon 
whether it produces the resuit for which it was bestowed. Ifa 
man fiddles for bread and gets bread for fiddling, his labour is as 
productive to him as if he had got bread by ploughing.’ p. 68. 


But the term productive in political economy means not 
that which conduces to the support or comfort of men, but 
that which increases the value of their property, what pro- 
duces not happiness, but wealth. The bread earned by the 
musician is not produced by him, this is what he gets; but 
the question is what does he give,—what does he produce ; 
and the answer is, pleasure to those who hear him. Now 
this pleasure constitutes no part of the wealth of those, who 
receive it. ‘They cannot exchange it, nor lay it up for future 
use. On the other hand, he who catches fish or raises grain 
not only earns bread by so doing, but gives for it the fish or 
grain, Which is so much wealth produced, wealth which the 
purchaser may exchange for something else or save for use 
hereafter. So it is with consumption. The food we eat 
is inestimably important to us ; it adds to our health and en- 
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produce wealth directly. ‘That, which we give our cattle to 
fatten them for the market, directly increases their exchange- 
able value, and is therefore called productive. A distinc- 
tion founded on this difference in the immediate effects of 
different eccupations and modes of consumption seems to us 
important in a science treating of the acquisition of wealth, 
though it may be regretted that the terms chosen to express 
it are so liable to be misunderstood. 
The position, on which the work before us mainly rests, 
is the doctrine that the accumulation of wealth is not the 
means of increasing the prosperity of a nation, but on the 
contrary the cause of its decay. ‘This is another of the par- 
adoxes of lord Lauderdale, and arises from supposing that 
the accumulation of wealth necessarily implies the hoarding of 
a particularcommodity. Accumulation is adding value to val- 
ue, and so far is it from being inconsistent with consumption, 
that it includes all that which is called productive consulnp- 
tion. When an individual, having raised a quantity of grain 
by his own labour, consumes it as food for his family, he 
accumulates nothing. But if he uses part of it to purchase and 
support cattle, and these cattle are worth more than all the 
grain thus used. he accumulates wealth, possessing as much 
more than he did before, as the value of the cattle exceeds 
that of the grain. So if, instead of consuming as fuel all the 
wood he has cut in the forest, he lays some of it by till he 
has saved enough to build a house, as soon as he employs it 
for that purpose, he ceases to hoard, but continues to accu- 
mulate ; for he adds to the value of the wood the new value 
it possesses in consequence of being converted into a house. 
If the individual supposed had eaten all the wheat and burnt 
all the wood for his own comfort, they would have been con- 
sumed unproductively but usefully. If after saving them, he 
had left them to decay, this would be consuming them in a 
most unprofitable as well as unproductive manner. Suppos- 
ing however that in saving them to procure cattle or a house, 
he had suffered some inconvenience from hunger or cold, the 
question whether his condition was improved by this accu- 
mulation could be decided only by determining whether the 
inconveniences he had thus suffered were on the whole com- 
pensated by having during the rest of his life a house to 
shelter him, and meat and “milk as well as grain for food. 
Whatever property may be productiv ely” consumed, or 
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exchanged for what may be productively consumed, is the 
means of procuring more; hence it is obvious that a man or 
a community, who produce in a year more than they consume, 
have a surplus, which enables them to produce still more 
afterwards ; and those, who do not, are in the same condi- 
tion at the end of the year as at the beginning, and have no 


means of rendering the following year more productive 


than the last. ‘The former add a part of their revenue to 
their capital. But to what other end all this accumulation, 
than the gratification of huinan wants at last? ‘To none ; but 
it promoies our happiness, whenever the enjoyment ultimately 
resulting from it is greater on the whole than that which 
would have arisen. from the immediate cousumption of the 
revenue thus saved. Assuming however that no part of all 
thus saved or of all, that it is the means of producing by 
successive accumulations, is ever to be used in satistying the 
wants of man, what then? Then to be sure it will not pro- 
mote human happiness ; but it will stiil be capable of being 
so used, and may therefore have an exchangeable value and 
constitute wealth. But the fact assumed is a moral anomaly ; 
men will not deny themselves enjoyment now, unless to 
obtain some gratification hereafter ; it is not in their nature 
to underrate the present in comparison with the future, and 
if they ever do so, it is an exception to common experience, 
and cannot be taken intv consideration in general reasoning 
on the interests and conduct of mankind. 

Thus far we have gone on the supposition that no accu- 
mulation could take place without a diminution of prese it 
comfort. But the advantages of accumulation will be still 
more evident, when we consider that it commonly provides 
for future enjoyment with no other immediate sacrifice than 
that of ease. The desire to accumulate without relinquishing 
present comforts excites industry, and the wealth accumulated 
by that industry stimulates men to invent new wants and at 
the same time affords them the means of gratifying them, 
and the gratification of our wants, whether real or imaginary, 
is enjoyment. 

Upon the same page on which it is asserted, ¢ that if all 
the manufactures are worn out and all the provisions eaten 
up clean annually, the nation will be ina prosperous and 
flourishing condition.’ it is likewise expressly admitted, ¢ that 
this is done among savage nations, and yet that they suffer 
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all the horrors of poverty and want ;’ and still further, ¢ that 
if this cannot be accounted for upon principles consistent with 
the above doctrine, then the doctrine is erroneous.? How 
then is it accounted for? ‘in the first place the wants of 
Savages, it is said, consist entirely of the necessaries of life 5 
they know nothing of the arts and sciences; nor do they 
desire or know how to procure what we call comforts: while 
the wants of civilized man are innumerable and tnsatiable, 
incapable of being supplied by the labour of the individual, 
who would think himself in a deplorable state of poverty, if 
his articles even of mere food were limited to the productions 
of his own labour, In the second place, the manner in which 
their wants are supplied is still more different, the savage 
supplies all his wants by his own labour, and depends on the 
labour of others for no part of them; while not one in five 
hundred of the wants of man in civil society is or can be 
supplied by his own labour, and he depends on the labour 
of others for most of the necessaries and comforts of 
life.’ 124, 

Now both these circumstances in civilized life are nothing 
but the consequences of accumulation, the very benefit result- 
ing fiom it. and therefore instead of shewing it to be worth- 
less, they are at once the proof and the measure of its atility. 
Why has civilized man more wants than the savage, but 
because having accumulated the means and instruments of 
procuring sustenance in future with very little exertion, he Is 
induced to invent new enjoyments, and having once tasted 
the comforts arising from accumulation, has learned to think 
them essential to his happiness? How 1s it that so many of 
his wants are supplied by the labour of others, and that 
others share with him the fruits of his own labour? How 
could it be if each consumed all he produced, tustead of ace 
cumulating something to be exchanged for s-mething else 
accumulated by another. It is admitted by this writer that 
the wealth of an individual and of course his means of sup- 
plying his own wants may be increased by accumulation, and 
if the abilitv of all the individuals in a nation to supply their 
own wants be at any time thus increased, how can the national 
wealth in any sense of the term be thereby diminished? So 
long as the savage continues to consume the flesh and wear 
out the skins of all the animals he takes in the chace. and to 
burn all the trees he fells, his condition cannot be improved. 
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But when he smokes and dries some of this meat for future 
use, and lays up a number of the skins to be exchanged for 
other commodities, and converts part of this wood into a rude 
plough, he begins to accumulate and takes one step towards 
civilization. Accumulation is itself the means and the only 
means by which the savage country becomes civilized, the 
civilized refined. If indeed any individual or community be 
incapable of improvement, can conceive no new want, acquire 
no additional happiness, and have in truth attained the per- 
fection of its nature, to that individual or community, accu- 
mulation is useless, and it may wisely consume all which if 
produces. Such is in fact the condition of irrational animals. 
But in human society there are no bounds to the advantages 
which may be derived from accumulation, because there is 
no limit to the desires, the inveniion and the improvement 
of man. 

This leads us to the question now in discussion between 
the English and French economists, Mr. Malthus and Mr. 
Say; which is, not whether accumulation be the means of 
promoting national wealth; for both admit that it is the only 
means, but whether there be any limit to its utility, whether 
production of itself ever becomes excessive. Expressly 
adopting the principles of Smith, they deduce from them 
different conclusions, Malthus maintaining the aflirmative 
and Say the negative of the question just stated. Mr. Say 
certainly does his opponent injustice in supposing him in- 
clined to countenance the extravagances of lord Lauderdale 
on this topic, for he explicitly disclaims his lordship’s doc- 
trine, and declares that he cannot think of any other way of 
increasing the wealth of a nation than by saving from its 
revenue to add to its capital; though he asserts at the same 
time that there is a limit to the benefit of accumulation, a 
limit which, in countries of great wealth, population and 
industry may sometimes be attained. It might be shewn, 
we think, in accordance with the principles of Mr. Say 
himself, that there may be a local and temporary excess of a 
particular commodity 5 that is. a disproportionate production 
of it; yet this, it must be admitted, can never be general or 
permanent, and must be of very rare occurrence in countries 
not greatly embarrassed by those shackles of industry, called 
protecting laws. With this qualification, however, the opin- 
ion of Say appears to us correct, and his reasoning incontro- 
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vertible, and some of the facts cited by Sismondi and some of 
the arguments urged by Malthus in opposition to it may be 
converted to its support. It seems to usa hard doctrine to 
assert that a uniform increase of all the means of human 
sustenance and enjoyment can on the whole be prejudicial to 
any community ; and quite unaccountable that such an asser- 
tion should come from Mr. Malthus, who has devoted so 
much labour and all his talents to the support of the propo- 
sition, that population will increase indefinitely and imme- 
diately in proportion to the means of subsistence. ‘There is 
evidently no room for the discussion of this interesting 
question in the work before us, since it assumes, with lord 
Lauderdale, that in civilized countries, accumulation is al- 
ways pernicious. 

The definitions of labour and of the comforts of life, in 
this work, are by no means satisfactory. * Labour,’ it is said, 
‘is the exertion of human power tor the purpose of producing 
the necessaries and comforts of life.’ © The comforts of life 
are every thing produced by labour, which we enjoy, ex- 
cept necessaries.” This is defining in a circle, and we can- 
not learn from it the meaning of either term. ¢A man 
who fidd!es or dances for bread,’ we are told, * performs ia- 
bour ; but if he does it for his own amusement, or that of 
others, it is not labour.” Hence we must conclude that to 
see aman dance or hear him fiddle for pay is a comfort, to 
see or hear him for nothing, not a comfort ; though many 
would think the latter much the most comfortable of the two. 
What if a man, in order to have the pleasure of seeing anoth- 
er dance, pays him in fiddling, or if he cultivates his garden 
and raises fruit for his amusement ; orif a lady knits stock- 
ings or weaves bobbin for hers, are such exertions labour ac- 
cording to these definitions or not ? 

In his chapter on the mercantile system, our author in- 
forms us, that ¢ the balance in favour of a nation is all its ex- 
ports sell for, be it more or less ;’ or, in other words, if we un- 
derstand him, that its imports, whether of greater or less value 
than its exports, are all clear gain, which is evidently con- 
founding the gain made by producing the commodity export- 
ed with that made by exporting it. How can it be said that 
the means of a nation to supply its own wants are not lessen- 
ed, when ifs imports are less in value than its exports. Since 
the value of property consists in the power derived from it 
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by its possessor to procure for it whatever he wants, it fol- 
lows tbat if the value of his property be less after trading than 
before, his ability to procure what he wants is diminished. 
Another pesition here laid down, and which seems to us not 
quite consistent with the former, is, that whatever a nation 
imports for its own use is of no value. This is deduced from 
the doctrine, to which we have already adverted, that what- 
ever is destined for consumption has no value; which would 
prove, if true, that nothing has a value, for all things are des- 
tined to be consumed for the use of man or to be exchanged 
for something else for his use, and none can be of greater 
value than the articles for which they may be exchanged. 
We are told that a given quantity of merchandise imported 
for consumption can afford only a certain amount of enjoy- 
ment, and that therefore its value in money is immaterial. 
But how can a hundred dollars worth of any commodity be a 
quantity equal to that which is at the same time and place 
worth a thousand? Is it not manifest that the quantity worth 
a thousand dollars must be ten times greater, and may there- 
fore afford ten times as much enjoyment ? 

The author, following the method of Lauderdale, proceeds 
in his second part to consider some of the means by which 
national wealth may be promoted ; and very truly states the 
establishment of equal rights and equal laws, and the perfect 
security of property, which is at once the motive and the 
reward of industry, to be among the best and most efficient. 
In the chapters on Equality and Pauperism he advances a 
number of indistinct and disconnected if not incongruous 
propositions, from which, on the whole, we only gather, that 
he imagines some benefit may be derived from compelling the 
possessors of property to pay others for labour, a project as 
superfluous and visionary as to compel the latter to labour for 
pay. ‘The labourer gives a full equivalent for his wages, 
and, instead of being supported by the idle, supports them ; 
for the people subsist upon their revenue, not on their capital. 
Essential as we deem the accumulation of wealth to the im- 
provement of society, we have no idea that such part of it as 
is not required for the immediate gratification of human 
wants, can be of the least use even to its possessor, unless it 
be employed in the hands of labour as an instrument to in- 
crease production. For his own sake, therefore, he will thus 
employ it. ‘The capital of the man, who lets his money on 
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interest, is in the hands of labourers, who are enabled by it 
to produce so much more than they could otherwise do, that 
they not only replace it, and obtain a subsistence for them- 
selves, but contribute something to the support or wealth of 
its owner. ‘The property, which is concealed by the miser, 
which he will neither use himself nor permit others to use, is 
certainly, while thus locked up, utterly unprofitable to the 
community. But the number of misers and the amount 
hoarded by them are so small, especially since it has become 
lawful to receive intercst for the use of money, that they are 
not to be regarded in the science of political economy. 

We understand this writer to assert that the construction, 
by the government, of roads, Canals, or other public works, 
even though they be such as are entirely useless when finished, 
is a public benefit. Now, in our opinion, the money expend- 
ed on such an undertaking is as utterly unprofitable to socie- 
ty as that hidden in the cellar of the miser. This money, 
to be sure, is not consumed nor banished, but still exisfs in 
the nation. So does that in the miser’s chest. Bat there 
has been an increase of industry.—Industry, devoted to what 
is absolutely useless, is no better than the industry of the 
miser in counting his money. ‘The idea of a road or canal 
is so intimately and so justly blended with that of utility, 
that it is difficult to separate them even in imagination, and 
therefore, in order that our reasoning may not be influenced 
by our prepossessions, let us suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the work undertaken by the government is obvi- 
ously useless, such as turning a mill, in which nothing is 
ground, or like the task of Sisyphus, heaving a rock up hill to 
set it rolling down again. We have said that the money spent 
in carrying on such works is as il] used as if it were hoard. 
ed; we go further, it is worse used, for its whole value is 
wasted and thrown away. Whenever property is lost by in- 
dividuals, if neither the nation in ifs corporate capacity, nor 
any other individuals are enriched at the same time, the na- 
tion on the whole is impoverished. Now when this work is 
ended, what is it that has been done? Money has beeu raised by 
taxes, paid by the government to these workmen. and laid out 
by them for food, which they have consumed. ‘The workmen 
are not enriched, having spent all they earned. Those from 
whom they purchased food are not more wealthy ;.since the 
value of the food they gave was equal to the money they re- 
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ceived, and would have purchased the same commodities in 
the market ; so that they have simply exchanged one thing 
for another. ‘The government has gained nothing, having 
paid away all it had levied. But those who paid the tax- 
es received no equivalent, and therefore have lost all that was 
taken from them. Suppose that instead of raising taxes 
to pay the wages of these workmen, the government had re- 
quired all taxable citizens to furnish a quantity of the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life, and had paid their wages in 
these ; would not the result have been the same, and would 
not the community have supported them for nothing ? Where 
then is the utility or the benevolence of compelling them to 
roll the stone or turn the mill as the condition of their sup- 
port ? It is toilsome and painful to them; it gives neither 
pleasure nor profit to any body. It is not even labour, ac- 
cording to our author’s definition, for it can produce neither 
the necessaries nor comforts of life. It is nothing but pun- 
ishment. So that the conclusion of the whole matter is, that 
the industrious (for whatever may be the immediate effect of 
taxes, they ultimately fall on industry alone) are compelled to 
support the idle, and the idle are employed in tormenting them- 
selves, Would it not be better to support them without this 
barren drudgery, and let them devote their time to their own 
amusement ? ‘Their enjoyment would thus be increased, 
without diminishing that of others, and so the happiness of 
society would on the whole he greater. __ 

But this is not all. Had the property taken by the gov- 
ernment for the support of these men, been left in the hands 
of the industrious citizens, by whom it had been produced, 
they would either have used it in procuring for themselves the 
necessaries and comforts of life, or if they derived these 
from some other source, would have been impelled by their 
own interest to employ it as an instrument of new production. 
if the former, then the government has deprived those, who la- 
bour successfully to produce the means of subsistence and en- 
joyment for themselves and others and to increase the wealth 
of the nation, of the comforts and necessaries of life, to bestow 
them on those, who are toiling to make themselves miserable 
and benefit nobody ;— if the latter, then this property would 
have been equally used to excite industry, but industry which 
would have preserved this capital or produced enough to re- 
place it, besides affording a profit to its owner and a full sub- 
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sistence for the workmen it employed. Whenever a work is 
worth less than its cost, the nation loses, and it makes no dif- 
ference whether it was carried on by the government or by 
individuals. Otherwise the wealth of a nation might be in- 
creased to any extent by the very simple process of increas- 
ing its taxes and its expenses. 

‘The chapter on protecting duties, contained in this work, 
denies the position of Smith, that individuals and nations 
should procure all they want as cheaply as possible. It is 
here said that if a man can find employment only for half his 
time, he had better devote the residue to making the articles 
he wants, rather than buy them. Undoubtedly ;—but this is 
perfectly consistent with the doctrine of Smith, for in this 
case making is cheapest. According to the terms of the hy- 
pothesis, he can get nothing for the labour he devotes to mak- 
ing them, so that it has no exchangeable value ; nothing can 
be cheaper. ‘The question is not whether labour is better 
than idleness, but whether it is best to supply our wants with 
the least possible labour, for then it is, that we supply them 
cheapest. No one doubts that whatever increases the pro- 
ductive industry of the community is beneficial; but the 
position that a protecting duty, that is, a tax imposed on con- 
sumers, Who are all the people, for the benefit of a particular 
class, tends to increase the industry of the community is the 
very point in dispute; and it is much easier to take it for 
granted, than it is to prove it. We do not mean to say that 
Smith’s doctrine admits no qualification or limitation, but 
simply that the point on which the controversy turns is only 
approached in this work. ‘The topic itself we have heretofore 
considered and shall not now renew its discussion.* 

‘The question, on the decision of which the merits of the 
colonial system of modern Europe depend, is correctly stated 
in the work before us. It is not, whether a nation gains by 
monopolizing the trade of its colonies, but whether it gains 
more than the colonies lose, so that the nation and its colo- 
nies taken together are on the whole benefitted by the sys- 
tem. It is clear that we may gain by a monopoly. It is 
equally clear, and appears to be admitted by this writer, that 
we can gain by mere monopoly nothing but what others lose. 
He supposes, however, that by monopolizing the trade of its 


* See the article, on Foreign Commerce and Domestic Manufactures, in 
our number for April 1820. 
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own colonies, a nation gains something at the expense of 
foreign nations; founding this idea on the position, that the 
possessor of a monopoly obtains by it a profit at the cost of 
those who are excluded from it. But the expression is too 
general. The monopolist gains at the expense, not of all 
other men, but of those only who are bound by the authority 
establishing the monopoly, and therefore compelied to submit 
to unequal terms in dealing with him. An individual, who 
has a monopoly in his own country, derives by it a profit from 
his fellow citizens, but not from the citizens of other coun- 
tries, to which his monopoly does not extend, even though he 
should trade with them, Soa nation, possessing by treaty the 
monopoly of another’s commerce, gains at the expense of the 
latter, since this is bound by the treaty ; but it gains nothing 
by this monopoly froin a third nation, which is not subjected 
to that treaty. In the same manner, by the colonial system 
a nation gains at the expense of its colonies, but not at the 
expense of independent countries. How does it gain? By 
prohibiting its colonies from purchasing of others, it is en- 
abled to obtain from them a higher price for what it seils 
them, than it could otherwise do. ‘This difference of price is 
obviously gained by the nation, and as obviously lost by the 
colonies. Again, itis said, by preventing its colonies from 
selling to any one but itself, it purchases their productions at 
a cheaper rate, and may sell them in foreign countries fora 
great profit. Is not this excess of profit gained at the ex- 
pense of those foreign countries? By no means, but at that 
of the colonies alone. who, but for this monopoly, would sell 
directly to those foreign countries, and obtain that great profit 
for themselves. The colonial system is calculated to deprive 
the colonists of the fruit of their labour in order to bestow it 
on the citizens of the nation to which they are subjected, 

which is gross injustice, and a great discouragement to in- 
dustry, and operates like other unequal laws, to the injury 
of the whole community. A case may be supposed, in which 
this system should not alter the proportion of the supply to the 
demand in the colonial market, and then it would be alto- 
sether inefficient, except as an instrument of revenue. The 
continuance of the colonial system by the nations of Europe 
does not prove, as our author supposes, that it is useful ; since 
it is not continued by consent of the colonies, but merely 
perhaps, because those nations are willing to sacrifice the 
interest of their colonies to their own. 
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The book we have been examining is mainly founded on 
Lord Lauderdale’s doctrine, that all accumulation is perni- 
cious, and it is less wonderful that its writer should some- 
times be surprised at his own conclusions, than that he should 
rely so implicitly on the soundness of the position. We shall 
not criticise minutely the arrangement and style of this work, 
but there isin it one fault of manner too conspicuous to be 
overlooked. We mean the frequent application of such epi- 
thets, as superticial, nonsensical, and absurd, to the works of 
authors of the highest celebrity, and particularly to that of 
Adam Smith. ‘The Wealth of Nations, indeed, is an incom- 
plete work, not embracing the whole subject, which it pro- 
fesses to discuss ; it is quite immethodical, and sometimes per- 
plexed, obscure and unsatisfactory ; but It abounds with 
original and profound thought, and may be said to have estab- 
lished the science of political economy. ‘Those writers of all 
nations, “Whose works have shown them to be best acquainted 
with the subject of which it treats, have given it distinguish- 
ed praise, and acknowledged the greatest olligations to it, 
even While coufuting some of its arguments. Considering its 
exaited character, and the high estimation in which it has al- 
ways been held by enlightened men, it might be expected that 
those, to whom, on a first perusal, it shouid seem superficial 
and incoherent, would feel some diffidénce in their own opin- 
ion ; and even though they should continue, after a diligent 
examination of it, to consider it unworthy of its high repu- 
tation, vet the admiration of all Europe, during three genera- 
tions, ought to shield it at least from ostentatious coriempt. 
It is rigat and laudable to maintain our deliberate opinions 
by fair argument against any authority, however venerable 
or illustrious ; but it does not at all invalidate the assertions 
or arguments of another, to lavish on them the terms nonsense 
and absurdity; nor give the least additional validity to our 
own to call them dictates or laws of nature. 

It is very evident, and it is to be regretted, that our coun- 
tryman has given his thoughts on political economy to the 
world, without having read Mr. Say’s treatise on the subject, 
which is beyond all comparison the most complete and scien- 
tific we have seen, distinguished by profound and compre- 
hensive views, a lucid arrangement and great clearness and 
precision of styler Some parts of it may be ‘hought unsatis- 
factory, as for instance, his speculations on the nature and 
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use of money, and on the foundation of value; and the lan- 
guage is sometimes so metaphorical as to admit of cavil, 
though the meaning of the author can rarely be misunder- 
stood; but it ought to be read by all who would learn the 
progress and present state of this science, and to be diligent- 
ly studied by those, who undertake to communicate their 
thoughts on this important and intricate subject to the public. 


) AY ft 
Ui S Alarkl 1 
ArT. XXV.—Famoyden, a tale of the wars of king Philip, 
in six cantos. By the late Rev. James Wallis Eastburn, 
4. M. and his friend. New York, James Eastburn. pp. 


339. 


‘T's is one of the most considerable attempts in the way 
of poetry, which have been made in this country. It is no 
less than a metrical tale in six cantos, after the manner of 
Scott; iu saying which, we do not imply that it is in any 
obnoxious sense an imitation, for it is no more upon the model 
of Viarmion and Rokeby, than are the Fire Worshippers of 
Moore, and the Bride of Abydos, Parisina, &c. of Lord By- 
ron. ‘The success of its inventor has given a classical char- 
acter to this form of a poem between the ballad and the epic, 
and the author who adopts it is no more to be reckoned an 
imitator, than others who for no better reason divide epics 
into twelve parts, and tragedies into five. 

Yamoyden is the joint production of two gentlemen of New 
York, one of whom, at the time of its completion, had num- 
bered but twenty years, and the other was two years his 
junior. The former,—to whose history, as partly sketched 
in avery unostentatious manner in the advertisement, the 
work owes not a little of its interest,—first projected it in 
1817, while pursuing theological studies at Bristol, Rhode 
Island, in which place and the vicinity the scene is laid. 
The plan was matured when the authors knew no more of 
the history of which they designed to make use, than they 
had gathered from a few pages of Hubbard’s Narrative of the 
Indian Wars; and the poem, written in such moments as 
could be spared from severer occupations, was mutually com- 
municated within six months after ;—an example of rapid exe- 
cution fully equal to Southey’s epic of six weeks ; for in 
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literary composition we suppose it is fair to allow that part- 
nership doubles the labour, and that what two persons do in 
six months, one might do in three; and of the time thus re- 
duced, one half is little enough to deduct for the mutual 
transmission of the manuscripts. The first draught thus com- 
pleted, the revision of it was undertaken by the author now 
deceased, who meantime had taken orders, and was svon 
after settled in the ministry in Virginia. He had proceeded 
no further than the two first cantos, when he was interrupted 
by a sickness, which terminated in his death. At the request 
of his friends, and encouraged by Dr. Jarvis of this town, 
the surviving author prepared the work for the press, mak- 
ing some considerable additions, and such alterations as were 
at the same time needed, and consistent with preserving the 
poetical identity of his associate. 

These circumstances subject the poem to the double disad- 
vantages of a work in part posthumous, and a production of two 
authors without the opportunity of frequent conference. We 
notice them, not that the apology they afford is in any pecu- 
liar manner called for, but because they ought to affect the 
estimate formed of it, heightening the opinion entertained of 
its merit, and excusing its defects ; and because the editor in 
language at once modest and manly, bespeaks in considera- 
tion of them a candid judgment. He need not fear the most 
prejudiced criticism, when he writes such lines as those of 
the proem, in which the only thing to be blamed is the threat, 
‘to meditate the thankless muse no more.’ We should be 
elad to extract it entire, but must pay deference enough to 
our narrow limits to give but a few of the first and last stanzas. 


‘ Go forth, sad fragments of a broken strain, 

The last that either bard shall e’er essay ! 

The hand can ne’er attempt the chores again, 

That first awoke them, in a happier day : 

Where sweens the ocean breeze its desert way, 

His requiem murmurs o’er the moaning wave ; 

And he who feebly now prolongs the lay, 

Shall ne’er the minstrel’s hallowed honours crave ; 
His harp lies buried deep, in that untimely grave ! 


‘Friend of my youth! with thee began the love 

Of sacred song; the wont, in golden dreams, 

Mid classic realms of splendours past to rove, 

O’er haunted steep, and by immortal streams ; 
New Series. No. 6. 60 
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468 Famoyden. 


‘Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom gleams 

Round shores, the mind’s eternal heritage, 

Kor ever lit by memory’s twilight beams ; 

Where the proud dead, that live in storied page, 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory’s earlier age. 


‘There would we linger oft, entranc’d, to hear, 

O’er battle fields, the epic thunders roll ; 

Or list, where tragic wail upon the ear, 

Through Argive palaces shrill echoing, stole ; 

There would we mark, uncurbed by all control, 

In central heav en, the Theban eagle’s flight ; 

Or hold communion with the musing soul 

Of sage or bard, who sought, mid Pagan night, 
In loy’d Athenian groves, for truth’s eternal light. 


‘Homeward we turned, to that fair land, but late 
Redeemed from the strong spell that bound it fast, 
Where Mystery, brooding o’er the waters, sate 
And kept the key, ull tires milleaniume past. 


¢—And so -_ our young, delighted strain, 
That would evoke the plumed chieftains brave, 
And bid their martial hosts arise again, 
Where Narragansett’s tides roll by their grave, 
And Haup’s romantic steeps are piled above the wave. 


‘Friend of my youth! with thee began my song 
And o’er thy ‘bier its latest accents die ; ; 
Misled in phantom-peopled realms too long, 
Though not to me the muse averse deny, 
Sometimes, perhaps, her visions to descry,— 
Such thriftless pastime should with youth be o’er; 
And he who loved with thee his notes to try, 
But for thy sake, such idlesse would deplore,— 

- And swears to meditate the thankless muse no more. 


‘ But, no! the freshness of that past shall still 
Sacred to memory’s holiest musings be ; 

When through the ideal fields of song, at will, 

He roved, and gathered chaplets wild with thee ; 
When, reckloes of the world, alone and free, 
Like two proud barks, we kept our careless way, 
That sail by moonlight o’er the tranquil sea ; 
Their white apparel and their streamers gay, 


Bright gleaming o’er the main, beneath the ghostly ray ;— 





(April, 
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‘And downward, far, reflected in the clear 
Blue depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees 
So. buoyant, they do seem to float in air, 
And silently obey the noiseless breeze -— 
Till, all too soon, as the rude winds may please, 
They part, for distant ports: Thee gales benign 
Swift wafting, bore, by Heaven’s all- wise decrees. 
To its own harbour sure, where each divine 

And joyous vision, seen before in dreams, is thine. 


‘ Muses of Helicon! melodious race 
Of Jove and golden-haired Mnemosyne ! 
Whose art from memor y blots each sadder trace, 
And drives each scowling form of grief away! 
Who, round the violet fount, your measures gay, 
Once trod. and round the altar of great Jove ; 
Whence, wrapt in silvery clouds, your nich tly way 
Ye held, and ravishing strains of music wove, 
That soothed the Thunderer’s soul, and filed his courts above! 


‘Bright choir! with lips untempted, and with zone 
Sparkling, and unapproached by touch profane ; 
Ye, to whose gladsome bosoms ne’er was known 
The blight of sorrow, or the throb of pain :-— 
Rightly invoked —if right the elected swain, 
On your own mountain’s side ye taught of yore, 
Whose honoured hand took not your gift in vain, 
Worthy the budding lJaurel- -bough it bore.— 
Farewell! a long F arewell ! | IT worship you no more ! pp ix—xil. 


The first canto opens with a rich description of a morning 
scene at Mount Hope, the seat of Philip, sachem of Pokano- 
ket, the almost successful enemy of the New England colo- 
nists in 1675 and 1676. ‘Whe previous events of that war,—in 
which Philip, after an anxious succession of triumphs and 
reverses, had at last seen his powerful tribe reduced toa 
handful of broken hearied men, his allies by force or art 
estranged, and the question of power between the native sove- 
reigns and their neighbours settled,—are given with spirit, and 
with historical fidelity. Llunted back anc forwards through 
a hundred miles of forest by the indefatigable hostility of 
the whites, Philip,—returned to the ancient seat of his tribe, 
Mount Hope,—hol ds a council of his warriors, and attempts hy 
a recital of their wrongs to excite them to yei another effort. 
Agamoun,—an Indian of another tribe, but long attached to 
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his fortunes,—ventures to speak of flight or submission, and 
isin consequence put to death very summarily by Philip him- 
self, ostensibly for his treasonable counsel, but in reality, as 
Philip informs his confidant, to awe his wavering followers, 
and gain a hold on the fears of those whom he finds no 
longer sufliciently accessible to other motives. ‘The canto 
ends with Philip’s announcing a plot, which vitiates the whole 
structure of the story, as it makes the main spring ‘of it an 
act of almost gratuitous cruelty, and so destroys at the out- 
set the good will intended to be excited for the hero. 


‘Through Nipnet tribes we hold our course: 
VamoypeEn to their broken bands 

Yet dear, must through their northern lands 
Make smooth our path. Thou say’st that he 
Lists in Aquetnet's woods to hear 

A bird, whose music is more dear 

‘Than vengeance or than liberty. 

A turtle dove he nurses there, 

And shelters with a parent’s care. 

‘(hat nest must be despoiled ! the chief 
Must share our common bond of grief!’ p. 50. 


‘Yo the turtle dove’s nest in Aquetnet woods the second 
canto introduces us. Yamoyden, a Nipnet Indian, of a race 
tributary to Philip, had won the love of a christian woman, 
and asthe practice is, adopted her faith. Christian, howev- 
er, as he was, he remained faithful to Philip, and when en- 
gaged in war or in the chase, was in the habit of leaving his 
wife and child in a solitude, where neither friend nor foe 
might find them. The evening of the same day with which 
the poem opens is described, with great truth to nature and 
beauty of expression. Yamoyden returning from an unsuc- 
cessful errand to a neighbouring tribe, visits his cottage, 
but only to resist the entreaties of Nora that he would 
separate himself from a ruined cause, and to sct off again 
for the camp of Philip. Her reflexions after his departure 
are interrupted by four Indians, followers of the sachem, en- 
tering her cabin. Herchild is taken from her arms and she 
is carried senseless away. On recovering she finds herself 
borne along the seashore in the arms of an {ndian, who proves 
to have been commissioned to effect her rescue by Ahauton, 


a Mohegan attached to Philip’s party. Incensed at the 
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murder of his friend in the council, Ahauton had himself 
gone over to the English, and brought up a party to inter- 
cept that of Philip on its return. The latter, on reaching 
their boat, which was to convey them to the main land. are 
fired on from an ambush. They escape with the child, but 
Nora falls into the hands of her countrymen. 

The scene of the third canto is the English camp on Rhode 
island, the time the second morning. Baffled in their chase 
by «varied tale and rumours dark,’ the pursuers hold a ¢ council 
stern,’ or, as it rather seems, a religious service. They sing a 
hymn, and hear a sermon from a ¢ grey old man,’ into whose 
mouth the author has put some of the sentiments expressed 
by the writers of the early age of New England. He 
relates the rise and progress of the emigration and settle- 
ment, the dangers of the pilgrims by water and land, from 
the natives, from famine, pestilence, fire, tempest, and cold ; 
describes the prodigies which alarmed, and the faith which 
sustained tiem, the destruction which had been scarcely 
averted, and the safety about to be secured; and concludes 
a sermon, than which none more eloquent has been preached 
on the subject, that we know of, from King Philip’s day to 
the present, with an improvement, which we do not of course 
read with edification, but which we are unable to examine 
impartially. The conversation of the party, turning at 
length trom the signs of the times to thoughts of 





¢ many a former day, 
And native hill, and peaceful plain, 
Far o’er the wide and severing main,’ 


is interrupted by a groan from Fitzgerald, a mysterious indi- 
vidual of their number, on whom, revering ‘the sanctity of si- 
lent woe,’ they had hitherto forborne to intrude their curiosity 
or sympathy. Having now thrown off «lone misery’s robe of 
state’ by betraying an emotion, he becomes fair game, and 
is persuaded to tell his history, of which the first part is 
very like that of Douglas’ hermit in Home’s tragedy, who 
had been ¢a soldier in his youth,’ and the other incidents 
are the death of his wife, and the elopement of his daughter 
with an Indian. This episode is of course, except in the 
last incident, irrelevant to the plot, but we know not that 
we should be willing to part with it. were it only for the 
sake of the foilowing lines. 
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* Rolling years of varied sorrow, 
Have bade me nought from hope to borrow ; 
Far is her flight, and strong her wing, 
And eagle-like her foot will cling, 
Above the storm, to cliffs that raise 
Their fronts to catch the solar blaze. 
Yet lives she not amid the skies, 
Like eastern birds of Paradise, 
Whose food in fragrant air is given, 
Who quaff the baliny dews of heaven: 
Deserted on her eyry high, 
Her bosom faints, and fails her eye, 
And hope herself unfed will die.’ p. 116. 


Ahauton and his intelligence of Philip are brought in by 
the party which had rescued Nora. She is carried to a 
neighbouring wigwam, shrieks on reviving, and is heard by 
Fitzgerald. He rushes to the hut, and recognises his daughter, 
reproaches, forgives, and leaves her, accompanied by Ahau- 
ton, from whom he learns the perilous condition of her child. 

In the fourth canto, in which the Indians, on the second 
night, meet to propitiate by a sacrifice the evil spirit, lies 
the strength of the poem. Use is made with great felicity of 
the customs, rites and superstitions of the Indians ; nor is it 
any trangression of a legitimate poetical license, if we may 
use the phrase, to ascribe, as is here done, to the Aborigines 
of New England, practices and opiuions which distinguished 
others of the northern tribes. ‘The following verses are 
part of the hymn of the Initiates to the spirit or Manitto 


ef dreams. 


‘ « Thy whisper creeps where leaves are stirred ; 
Thou sighest in woodland gale ; 

Where waters are gushing thy voice is heard ; 
And when stars are bright, 

At still midnight, 

Thy symphonies prevail! 

‘¢ Where the forest ocean, in quick commotion, 
Is waving to and fro, 

Thy form i is seen, in the masses green, 

Dimly to come and go. 

From thy covert peeping, where thou liest sleeping, 
Beside the brawling brook, 

Thou art seen to wake, and thy flight to take 
Fleet from thy lonely nook. 















































Vamoyden. 


¢ Where the moonbeam has kist 
The sparkling tide, 
In thy mantle of mist 


Thou art seen to glide. 
* . * 


‘ Where the small clouds of even 
Are wreathing in heaven 
Their garland of roses, 
O’er the purple and gold, 
Whose hangings enfold 
The hall that encloses 
The couch of the sun, 
Whose empire is done,— 
There thou art smiling, 
For thy sway is begun ; ; 
Thy shadowy sway, 
The senses beguiling, 
When the light fades away, 
And thy vapour of mystery o’er nature ascending, 
le heaven and the earth, 
The things that have birth, 
And the embryos that float in the future is blending. 


«« From the land, on whose shores the billows break 
The sounding waves of the mighty lake ; 

From the land where boundless meadows be, 
Where the buffalo ranges wild and free ; 

With silvery coat in his little isle, 

Where the beaver plies his ceaselss toil ; 

The land where pigmy forms abide, 

Thou leadest thy train at the even tide ; 

And the wings of the wind are left behind, 

So swift through the pathless air they glide. 


‘ Then to the chief who has fasted long, 

When t 1e chains of his slumber are heavy and strong, 
Sprrit! thou comest; he lies as dead, 

His weary lips are with heaviness w eizhed ; 

But his soul is abroad on the hurricane’s $ pinion, 
Where foes are met in the rush of fight, 

In the shadowy world of thy dominion 

Conquering and slaying, tiil morning light. 


* * = * 


‘ Through the veins when hot and glowing 
Rage like liquid fire is flowing ; 
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Famoyden. 


Round and round the war pole whirling, 
Furious when the dancers STOW § 
When the maces swift are ake 
Promised vengeance on the foe ; 
Thine assurance, SPIRIT true, 

Glorious victory gives to view ! 


‘ When of thought and strength despoiled, 

Lies the brave man like a child ; 

When discoloured visions fly, 

Painful, o’er his glazing eye, 

And wishes wild “through his darkness rove. 

Like flitting wings through the tangled grove,— 

Thine is the wish $ ; the vision thine, 

And thy visits, Sornet ! are all divine!’ pp. 144—149, 


This ended, and the destinies of the tribe and their ene- 
mies being declared } in a prophecy, which is the least striking 
part of the canto, a pyre is lighted, and the rites begin, 
which are described with a prodigious aptuess for the ter- 
rible. We do not remember any thing finer of the semi- 
infernal sort, except Shakspeare’s witches. We are at a loss 
how to praise this part of the poem sufliciently to satisfy our- 
selves, without seeming extravagant. We think we see in it 
proof of an imagination equal to a story of the class of the 
Vampire or the Monk, which should make these horrible 
fictions seem almost nursery tales. ‘The passages we might 
select as most powerful, we hesitate to extract, lest the feeling 
they might excite should approach too near to disgust. The 
beauty of part of the following, however, will atone for the 
repulsive strength of the rest. 


‘SONG OF THE POW-WAHS., 


‘ss Beyond the hills the Spirit sleeps, 

His watch the Power of evil keeps ; 

The Spirit of fire has sought his bed, 

The Sun, the hateful Sun is dead. 
Profound and clear is the sounding wave, 
In the ehambers of the Wakon-cave ; 
Darkness its ancient portal keeps ; 

And there tlie Spirit sleeps,—he sleeps. 


‘¢¢ Come round on raven pinions now, 
SPIRITS OF ILL, to you we bow! 
Whether ye sit on the topmost cliff, 
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While the storm around is sweeping, 
Mid the thunder shock, from rock to rock 
‘To view the lightning leaping ; 
As ye guide tlie bolt, where towers afar 
The knotted pine to heaven, 
And where it falls, your serpent scar 
On the blasted trunk is graven: 
Whether your awful voices pour 
Their tones in gales that nightly roar;— 
. . * * 
Or love the shore where the serpent-hiss, 
And angry rattle never cease,— 
Come round on raven pinions now! 
SPIRITS OF EVIL! to you we bow. 


‘Come ye hither, who o’er the thatch Ad 
Of tne coward murderer hold your watch ; F. 
Moping and chattering round who fly 4 
Where the putrid members reeking lie, 
Piece meal cropping, as they decay, 

O’er the shuddering recreant day by dav; 
Till he loaths the food that is whelmed amid 


The relics, by foul corruption hid ; ae 
And the crawling worms about him bred ie 

Mistake the living for the dead ! ee 
* * * » Litt | 

wr | 

¢ Come ye who as hawks hover o’er ae 


The spot where the war club is lying, 






Defiled with the stain of their gore, ne 
The foemen to battle defying ; ie 
On your dusky wings wheeling above, ge) 
Who for vengeance and slaughter come crying : rat 
For the scent of the carnage ye love, pel 


The groans ef the wounded and dying. 


‘Come ye, who at the sick man’s bed, 

Watch beside his burning head ; 

When the vaunting juggler tries in vain 

Charm and fast to sooth his pain, 

And his fever-balm and herbs applies, 

Your death watch ye sound till your victim dies. 


¢ And ye who delight 
The soul to affright, 
When naked and lonely, 
Her dwelling forsaken, 
Vew Series, V0. 6. 61 
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Lamoyden. 


To the country of spirits 

Her journey is taken ; 

When the wings of a dove 
She has borrowed to fly, 

Ye swoop from above, 

And around her ye cry ; 

She wanders and lingers 

In terror and pain, 

While the souls of her kindred 
Expect her in vain. 


‘ By all the hopes that we forswear ; 
By the potent rite we here prepare ; 
By every shriek whose echo falls 
Around the Spirit’s golden walls ; 
By our eternal league made good ; 
By all our wrongs and all our blood ; 
By the red battle-axe uptorn ; 

By the deep vengeance we have sworn ; 
By the uprovted trunk of peace, 

And by the wrath that shall not cease, 
Where’er ye be, above. below, 


SPIRITS OF ILL! we call ye now! 


‘Not beneath the mantle blue 

Spread below YouEwaun’s feet ; 

Not through realms of azure hue 

Incense breathing to his seat ; 

Not with fire, by living light 

Kindled from the orb of glory ; 

Not with words of sacred might, 

Taught us in our fathers’ story ; 

Not with odours, fruit or flower, 

Thee we summon, dreadful Power !” pp. 166—172, 


The priestess, an inconceivably more odious witch than 
she of Endor, who scowls in wax in the museums, is abv ut to 


place on the pyre the victim,—Yamoyden’s infant,—when a 


shriek is heard from the wood, and a venerable form appears, 
which the terrified priests take for that of their incensed 
Good Spirit. Before they recover from tke panick, a storm 
which had been gathering bursts, the fire is quenched by a 
fall of rain, and Fitzgerald in the darkness bears away the 
child. | 
The two last cantos are no more fruitful in incident. 
Yamoyden, coming to his cottage, finds it deserted, and re- 
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turns broken-hearted to the Indian camp. Philip, while his 
followers watch, dreams the ominous dream which is recorded 
of him in Mather and Hubbard,—on what author ity we 
know not; the English left him little time that morning to 
tell of what he had been dreaming. Awaking, he receives 
Yamoyden, and summons his warriors. Meanwhile Nora, 
wandering distractedly from the English camp, is conducted 
by Ahauton to that of the indians in search of her husband. 
She arrives in time to see the few disheartened followers of 
Philip assailed in their lurking place, routed, and slaught- 
ered. Philip is shot by Ahauton, in revenge for his friend’s 
murder, Nora sees her father beset by a party of Indians, 
and rescued by Yamoydenu, who himself receives the mortal 
wound aimed at Fitzgerald. She sinks exhausted by her 
husband’s side; they expire in each others arms, and 
the piece closes. 

It will be apparent to our readers from the sketch we have 
given, that Yamoyden, to be a popular poem, must depend on 
something besides the attraction of the story. The incidents 
are neither sufficient for a poem of its length, nor are they 
arifully disposed. This however is a fault affecting the success 
of the work, and not the credit of its authors. The embar- 
rassments with respect to a connected texture of fable, and 
visid and consistent conception of characters, which are 
necessarily incident to a joint work, were increased in this 
instance by the writers being remote from each other; and 
under the circumstances, it seems to us rather remarkable 
that there should be so great a degree of continuity and spirit 
in the narration, than that there should occasionally appear 
something like dislocation of the parts. On the other hand, 
Yamoyden has merits of a high order. Some of the descrip- 
tive passages are beautiful, and the style,—with here and 
there an awkward construction and an obsolete word*. that 
has no claim to be revived,—is in general correct, forcible 
and poetical. The character of Philtp,—the only character 
indeed which is strongly marked,—is well conceived and 
susiained. But the distinguishing beauty which we remark 
in this poem is the very happy use which the writers have 
made of their reading in the antiquities of the Indians. 
Whatever in their customs or superstitions fell within the 
scope of the plot, is seized on with an admirable tact, and 
made available for the purposes of poetry. The fourth 


* Reverbed, gleening, stound, rede, &c 
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478 Fumoyden. (April, 


canto, as we have remarked, is crowded with striking im- 
agery, and contains traces of a fancy familiar alike with the 
terrific, the delicate and the wild. The occasional illustra- 
tions,—drawn with a singular felicity and copiousness from 
the habits and legends of the natives, the natural history of 
the country, and similar local sources,x—have a force of a 
peculiar sort in appearing to belong to the scene and time. 
The following examples, among numerous others, will illus- 
trate our meaning. 


‘ Busy and quick, to their errand true, 

The messengets of mischief flew, 

Noiseless as speeds the painted dart, 

In the thicket’s shade, to the quarry’s heart, 

That scares not in its passage fleet 

The woodland hosts from their green retreat.’ p. 15. 


¢‘—Their souls are like the crystal wave, 
Where the spirit dwells in his northern cave: 
Unruffled in its caverned bed, 

Calm lies its glimmering surface spread ; 

Its springs, its outlet unconfest; 

The pebble’s weight upon its breast 

Shall wake its echoing thunders deep, 

And when their muttering accents sleep, 

Its dark recesses hear them yet, 

And teli of deathless love or hate!’ pp. 25, 26. 


‘Must we lie 
In yon dark fen, and dimly spy 
Our fathers’ hills, our native sky :-— 
Like the coward ghosts, whom the bark of stone 
Leaves in the eternal wave to moan, 
And wail for ever, as they descry 
The blissful isle they can come not nigh ; 
Where the souls of the brave from toil released, 
Prolong the chase, the dance, the feast, 
And fill the sparkling chalice high, 
From the springs of immortality.’ p. 29. 


‘Q! thou wast borne upon my sight, 

In blessedness and beauty given, 

Of all good tidings omen fair ; 

As floating thro’ the azure air. 

The Wakon bird descends from heaven, 
Poised on his fleet and equal wings, 
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And from his glittering train far flings, 
Marking his pathway from above, 
The rainbow hues of peace and love!’ pp, 65, 66. 


‘It grew, mid doubt and fear, 
A d desolation round, more dear, 
And still was every care it brought, 
Anection’s agony of thought, 
That tore the heart, and racked the brain, 
Blest in the sacred source of pain. 
Like some lone bird, whose pinions hover, 
Flapping and tired, as on she hies, 
The lake’s far sleaming surface over, 
Who now a seeming reed espies, 
Where, mid the waters, she may rest 
Her drooping head and weary breast, 
Then trusting to that guileful stay, 
Becomes the lurking inonster’s preys 
Her heart by fangs relentless torn 
Even from that dearly welcomed bourne ; 
So I, a wanderer lone, had fain 
On love? s confiding bosom lain ; 
To find, where all the rest had past, 
Thence came the deadliest wound at last, 
And that fond shelter vain.’ pp. 187, 188. 


‘He only felt, his heart around, 

A girth that all its pulses bound ; 

And all of memory, fear or hope, 

Was wound within its anguished scope ; 
As when the fated victim feels 

The Carcajou about him dart ; 

And staggering thro’ the forest reels, 
While still the foe insidious steals 

His mortal pressure round the heart,— 
Until the wound his mercy deals, 

That lets the struggling soul depart.’ p. 192. 
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Famoyden. 


Stood calm, in recreant baseness nigh, 

To see the foul and senseless beast 

On generous valour coldly feast ; 

Gore on, with no remorseless pang, 

Nor feel the venom, nor the fang.’* p. 210. 


¢ True,—in this earthly wilderness of care,— 
As hunter’s path the wilds and forests through ; 
And firm,—all fragile as thou art.—to bear 
Life’s dangerous billows. —as the light canoe, 
That shoots, with all its freight, the impetuous rapid’s flow.’ 
p- 220. 


We are gratified with the appearance of Yamoyden, for a 
reason distinct from that of its being an accession to the 
amount of good poetry. We are giad that somebody has at 
last found out the unequalled fitness of our early history for 
the purposes of a work of fiction. For ourselves, \»e know 
not the country or age which has such capacities in this view 
as N. England in its early day ; nor do we suppose it easy 
to imagine any clement of the sublime, the wonderful, the pic- 
turesque and the pathetic, which ts noi to be found here vy him 
who shall hold the witch-hazel wand that can trace it, 
We had the same puritan character of stern, romantic en- 
thusiasm of which, in the Scottish novels, such effective use 
is made, but impressed here on the whole face of society, and 
sublimed to a degree which it never elsewhere reached. The 
men who stayed by their comfortable homes to quarrel with 
the church and behead the king, were but an inferior race 
to those more indignant if not more aggrieved, who left 
behind them all that belongs to the recollections of in- 
fancy and the fortunes of maturer life,—institutions which 
they reverenced, and every association that clings to the 
names of home and country, to Jay the foundations of a 
religious community in a region then far less known to 
them than the North Western Coast of our continent is 
now tous. Arrived at ¢ this outside of the world.’ as they 
termed it, they seemed to themselves to have found a place, 
where the Governor of all things yet reigned alone. The 


* We cannot help expressing our surprise that the idea,—suggested, 
we believe, by the master of the paten t-office,—of having the rattle-snake 
instead of the eagle for our national emblem, was not adopted. We not 
only owed it that respect as a fellow-citizen, but for its suitableness to 
he an ensign armor ial, as the lines we have italicized explain. 
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solitude of their adopted land, so remote from the commu- 
nities of kindred men that it appeared like another world,— 
a wide ocean before them, and an unexplored wilderness 
behind,—nourished the solemn deep-toned feeling. Man 
was of little account in a place, where the rude grandeur of 
nature bore as yet no trophies of his power. God in the 
midst of its stern magnificence seemed ail in all; and witha 
warmer and devouter fancy than that which of old peopled 
the groves, the mountains and the streams, each with its 
tutelary tribe, they mused in the awful loneliness of their 
forests on the present deity, saw him directing the bolt of 
the lightning, and pouring out refreshment in the flood 5 
throned on the cloud-girt hill, and smiling in the pomp of 
harvest. If ever the character of men has been seen more 
than any where else in powerful action of development, and 
operated on by the force of peculiar and strongly-moving 
causes, it was here. Nor, wrought on as all were by similar 
influences of place. fortune and opinion, was ever any thing 
produced like a lifeless, unpoetical monotony of character. 
Nothing could be more opposed to this than was the spirit of 
puritanism. Wrong or right, every thing about these men 
was at least prominent and high-toned. Excitement was 
their daily bread, as it is other men’s occasional luxury ; 
and the diversities of character in this community where, 
for the most part, people thought so much alike, were more 
strongly marked than they have often been in other places 
in the most violent conflicts of opinion. Here were consum- 
mate gentlemen and statesmen, like Winthrop,—dark unre- 
lenting politicians, after the manner of Cromwell, like Sir 
Harry Vane; female heresiarchs of the stamp of Mrs. 
Hutchinson ; scholars of the first name from the universities 
of Europe, captains from its fields, and courtiers from its 
capitals ; soldiers, intrepid aud adventurous like Standish 
and Church, the life guard of the state; or part religionist, 
part bravo, and part buffoon like Updike Underhill, who, in 
the relation of his experiences, professed to have first dis- 
cerned the inward light, * when taking a pipe of the good 
creature, tobacco ;? or scrupulous as much as Joyal, like En- 
dicot, the first governor, who dreaded not the king’s ene- 
mies half as much as the scandal of the red cross on his 
colours. Here were noble ladies ¢ coming from a paradise of 
plenty and pleasure in the family of nobles into a wilderness 
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482 Famoyden. [April, 
of wants,’ like lady Arabella Johnson, and Earl Rivers’ 
grand-daughter, the minister’s wife of Watertown ; and mis- 
sionaries like Eliot, making the loftiest spirit of adventure, 
the most unwearied industry, the noblest talents, and the 
profoundest learning, subsidiary to an ambition, which held out 
no prize but that of treasures in heaven. Here were clergy- 
men in the magistracy, and magistrates in the desk ; devo- 
tees to the established faith, and hankerers after a new; 
persons, who thought a toleration of state ‘a sconce built 
against the walls of heaven,’ and others who were for having 
it go to the extent of letting people run naked through the 
streets and into the churches. Here were men, who witha 
late chief magistrate, thought non-intercourse the specific to 
keep liberty in health ; like Blaxton, who could no more en- 
dure the neighbourhood of the Lords Brethren, than the autho- 
rity of the Lords Bishops, and Maverick, who lived in feu- 
dal state on Noddle’s Island with his three murtherers, the 
fondling appellation he gave his cannon. Here were per- 
sons reputed to have a secret to keep, like Hugh Peters, 
said in the tattle of the day to have been the executioner of 
the king; and exiles like Goff and Whaley, his judges, who 
had made acquaintance with every hiding-place, whether 
friend’s cellar or hollow tree, from Massachusetts Bay to the 
Connecticut, and from Hadley to the Sound. All these varie- 
ties of character and many more were brought together under a 
religious commonwealth. ‘To a religious model, by force or 
accord, every thing,—even relating to the most private and 
secular concerns,—was made as far as might be to conform ; 
for ‘noe man,’ saith Mr. Cotton, ¢ fashioneth his house to his 
hangings, but his hangings to his house.’ Religion, politics, 

fashion and war never came elsewhere into so close compan- 

ionship. The meeting-house and the armory were built side 
by side, as yet, by the force of old habit, they stand, the 

country through. A desperate courage and dexterity in arms 

were enjoined as religious duties. ‘The old considered ques- 

tions of polity at the meeting. ‘The demure youth went from 

testifying with his mouth in the assembly to testify with his 

firelock in the field, and the muffled maiden lisped in biblical 

phrase her soft words of encouragement or welcome.—Min- 

gled with these, in small proportion it is true, but enough to 


justify an author in using them at his convenience, were 


adventurers, thrown hither from the very vortex of transat- 
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lantic dissipation,—of every soil, purpose, character,—citi- 
zens of the world, as free of it as the winds that bore them 
wherever pleasure or danger was to be met, or fortuncs to be 
made by the ready wit or the strong hand.—factions and 
dissolute, or loyal, staid and serviceable, as the case might 
be,—men like Morton, the author of New English Canaan, a 
cavalier as true as ever felt his heart dance to the rattiiig of 
spurs and broad sword; or in a higher style, like Smith, a 
pure abstraction of chivalry, a very knight-errant as ever 
perilled his life for a lady’s smile,—brave toa fault, and high 
minded to a miracle,—* the soul of council, aud the nerve of 
war,’—a man who was engaged in more adventures than 
other people have read of, tracing the Nile at one time, and 
coasting the Chesapeake at another,—now thrown for a 
heretic into the sea. now saved by an Indian woman from the 
block, and now challenging an Ottoman army ; 


‘ Exceedingly well read, and profited 

In strange concealiments ; ; valiant as a lion, 
And wondrous affable ; and as bountiful 
As mines of India.’ 


To group with these characters, themselves strongly con- 
trasted, developed ina situation entirely novel and splendidly 
romantic,—appealing to the mind by the force of all that is 
ridiculous or sublime in fanaticism, all that is interesting in 
danger, fascinating in the taste tor adventure, elevating and 
touching in self dev otion, or awing in the power of religious 
faith,—there are the Indians, a separate and strongly mark- 
ed race of men,—with all the bold rough lines of nature yet 
uneffaced upon them,—phlegmatic but fierce, inconstant 
though unimpassioned, hard to excite and impossible to 
soothe, cold in friendship and insatiable in revenge, yet, 
though manifesting little sensibility to the wonders of art, 
alive to the impressions of natural grandeur and beauty, and 
speaking even in their common affairs the rich language of a 
sententious noetry ; a nation so identified with the hard, cold 
soil where they were found, as to exemplify the idea of Lord 
Byron in his passionate apostrophe at the lake of Leman. 


‘ Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight 
A portion of the tempest and of thee.” 
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He who shall give them their just place in poetry, will 
differ from any delineator of artificial manners almost as 
much as a landscape of Salvator Rosa differs trom au artist’s 
draught of a modern house. Their superstitions (urmsh 
abundant food to an imagination inclined to the sombre and 
terrible, their primitive habits admit of pathos in’ the intro- 
duction of incidents of private life, and in public there occur- 
red events enough to find place for the imposing qualities of 
heroism. The attitude of the Indian tribes, for nearly acen- 
tury alter the landing at Plymouth, was one of high poctical 
interest. The prince saw his followers half alienated, the 
priest his faith supplanted, the patrict his race declining 
towards political annihilation ; and innumerable must lave 
been the designs of valour, endlessly discordant the counsels 
of interest, deep the forebodings of despair, bitter the men- 
aces of vengeance, sharp the contests of discordant policy 
throughout that anxious period. And as to the resources, 
Which a poet might find for description of natural scerery, 
he whose mind recurs,—as whose dees not when poetical 
description is named,—to the haunt of the northern muse, 


‘Stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child, 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,’ 


must remember that compared with some of ours, Scottish 
rivers are but brooks, and Scottish forests mere thickets. 
And much more picturesque than even now was the land, 
when a line of thriving villages enclosed a space of Indian 
hunting ground, and rivers with banks all gay with vegeta- 
tion, ran down into solitary lakes ; when the cultivated farm 
was bounded with the boundless forests, when the wolf and 
red-deer found their way among the herds, and the Calvinist 
in his doublet and beaver crossed the path of the native in his 
peag and plumes; when the little settlement read the fate of 
its twenty miles distant neighbour in the reddened sky, and 
men who had been honoured guests in the halls of nobles, 
slept without a tent to cover them in swanips, or nursed the 
sick Indian in his miserable hut. 

Whoever in this country first attains the rank of a first 
rate writer of fiction, we venture to predict will lay his scene 
here. The wide field is ripe for the harvest, and scarce a 
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sickle yet has touched it—With regard to the particular sub- 
ject of shis poem,—on which we are to hear more anon from 
Mr. Soutiey.—it is one, from the remoteness of the period, 
the variety aod importance of the incidents, and the scene of 
their occurrence, as well adapted for poetical use as any per- 
haps that could be named. But we doubt whether poetically, 
and we do not doubt whether historically speaking, it was 
best to represent the settlers as entirely in the wrong, and the 
Indians as wholly in the right. 


¢——___valour could no longer save 
Fro soulless bigotry, and avarice fell, 
That tracked them to the death, with mad, infuriate vell.’ p. 4. 


¢———proud names, to which belong 
A disinal tale of foul oppressions borne, 
Which man can ne’er recall, but which the muse may mourn.’ p. 5. 


‘Hearts that loved freedom came, away to tear 
From fellow men, that birthright which they blest ; 
And they, to whoin religion’s cause was dear, 
Fanne:d the unholy passion in their breast ;— 

The persecuted sought on the opprest 

To trample :—bared the exterminating sword, 
Above their victiin’s last, defenceless rest.’? p. 90. 


‘No throb was there of pity’s mood, 

For native of the solitude ; 

Dooined to the carnage of the sword 

They deemed the country and its lord ; 
And bigot zeal, to bosoms brave, 

rz = ° > ~ 
The callous thirst of slaughter gave.’ p. 93. 


If the authors found that this representation of the conduct 
of the English settlers towards the native tribes answered 
best the purposes of their plan, they are chargeable with no 
transgression of poetical rules. But when they adhere to it 
in the notes, we are obliged to suppose that such was in 
reali y their view of the subject. Tried by any other than 
poetical rules we apprehend that such a representation will 
not hold good, and are fain to believe that it was collected 
rather from Mr. Irving’s life of Philip in the Analectic 
Magazine than from any graver authority. We certainly 
do vot feel particularly concerned to vindicate the policy of 
the early settlers towards the natives; nor shall we volun- 
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teer such a defence, though if called for by the occasion, we 
should be prompt to undertake it. But their ‘bigot zeal,’ 
if such it were, took a quite different direction from that here 
named; and in this particular instance, where the contest 
was equally on both sices for existence, it strikes us as no 
better than sentimentality to represent them as remorseless 
oppressors, and the other party ascrue'ly wronged. We 
have not full faith in the philosophy which teaches that a 
rigiit on one side always implies a corresponding obligation 
on the other. Politically speaking, Philip had perhaps a 
right to attempt to rid the country of his English neighbours ; 
but, politically speaking, they had an equal right to keep 
their ground, if they could. Philip may be suffered to pass 
fora hero. Vhat he was brave, ambitious, and cunning, is 
certain, ‘hat he was generous, does not appear. As to the 
merits of his cause, it is for the most part the simplest of 
occupations to discuss the question of the right or wrong of 
any war, certainly of a war made by a savage; but if he is 
to be brought off triumphant in foro consc-entie, a court which 
it is not likely he ever thought of, it must be on the ground 
of his prophetic conviction of the necessity of guarding 
against the course of events, and not by the plea of injury 
sustained from any specific encroachment. It was as truly 
as proudly sa:d by Governor Winslow of Plymouth, in 1676, 
‘JT think I can clearly say, that before these present troubles 
broke out, the English did not possess one foot of land in 
this colony, but what was fairly obtained by honest purchase 
of the Indian proprietors.’ Massassoit, the father of Philip, 
came voluntarily to Plymouth within three months after the 
first landing, to enter into engagements with the English. 
He was always treated by them with scrupulous kindness. 
He gained by their alliance far more than he gave, and a 
little time before his death he came to renew it for his chil- 
dren. With Philip himself the war was neither wantonly 
nor willingly engaged in. ‘They were a long time apprized 
of his plots against them, before they were willing to take a 
hostile step, and persisted in their forbearance till longer for- 
bearance would have been more than extreme temerity. The 
immediate cause of the war was the execution of three of his 
tribe, whose lives by the conditions of his own treaty became 
forfeit to the English for the murder of a friendly Indian. 
Philip, too consctous of his own agency in that affair, and 
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alarmed lest he should be called on to answer for it, precip- 
itated himself prematurely into a contest, which the colonists 
still made every effort to avoid. There was no design of 


apprehending him ; and even when the colony of Plymouth, | 


itself cautious and backward, insisted on the necessity of 
proceeding to hostilities, it was still kept back by that of 
Massachusetts ; till at last the assault of the Indians on the 
town of Swanzey, and manifestations of the same sort in 
other quarters, rendered absolutely inevitable the resort to 
arms. ‘he war begun, it is not surprising that it should be 
carried on with great exasperation on both sides. New 
England never saw so critical atime. It was a conflict in 
which the existence of one party depended on the destruction 
of the other. The Indians, had they known bow to use it, 
had an overwhelming superiority of force ; and though there 
are sentiments of humanity which under all circumstances 
gencrous minds respect, yet in the contest with such an ene- 
enmy,—so wanton and so impracticable,—Grotius and Vattel 
lose their authority. ‘The Indians were once in force within 
twelve miles of Boston. Scarcely was there a_ principal 
family in the four colonies but lost a father, brother, or 
son; and these poor victims of ¢ infuriate rage,’ who are so 
feclingly said to have been hunted from corner to corner of 
the commonwealth, it is to be remembered were hunted with 
arms ané fire-brands in their hands, with which they carried 
devastation or terror into every hamlet from the Connec- 
ticut to the shore. They encamped at night by the blaze 
of christian dwellings, and rese in the morning to the quest 
of blood. Not a New England mother slept but with the 
image before her mind of her infant dashed against the rocks, 
nor woke but to fancy every wind through the ferest burden- 
ed with a savage yell. At such times there is at least a 
conflict of rights. What one may take another may Keep, 
if he can: and though there may have been instances of 
unjustifiable severity, yet when the war had been needlessly 
begun by Philip, his entire decisive overthrow was the only 
thing which could give security to the settlers. 

Yamoyden, however, is no history, nor do we mean to 
take it to task in that character.—It is not without embar- 
rassnient that we have gone through the thankless Jabour 
of remarking on a work, which, much as we find init to 
praise, we cannot help feeling all along to be unequal as a 
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whole to the claims and the power of the writers. We have 
spoken of it,—as it is unavoidable to speak of what is before 
the public,—in the same manner as if it had been the produc- 
tion of a professed author, appearing under the common ad- 
vantages of a published work ; but we have not for gotten that 
it was but a recreation of the leisure of persons engaged it S0- 
berer pursuits. The work-day world is likely to be in prosper- 
ous condition, when there are persons who for their amuse- 
ment can write like this. We are happy not to know any 
farther than we ‘earn from the preface and notes, what por- 
tions are to be attributed to the authors respectively, and we 
are sure from the care which the survivor manifests for the 
reputation of his trieud, that he would be quite as much 
pained by any distinctions we might make in his favour, as 
to his prejudice. For the one, it may well be cause of sat- 
isfaction to those interested in his fame that he will be he'd 
in honourable memory by some who have known him only 
as author of Yamoydens; and for the other, while we would 
be above the common place of giving to what is even the 
careless production of a mature mind the frugal praise of 
being a promise of better things, we are not less sure that 
the world will hear more of him hereafter, than we are 
that not even, 


‘ As the light carol of a bird flow n by, 
Will pass ‘this youthful strain.’ 


By the public we cannot be thought to have spoken un- 
der any improper favourable bias. ‘The writers have gone 
out of their way to throw a gauntlet to New England, and 
been at some pains to give out that part of the descendants 
of the pilgrims are no better than they should be. But 
heavicr offences than this we can forgive. We do not des- 
pair of convincing the half anonymous author, when he will 
favour us with the opportunity, that there are better things 
among us than ¢ half learned pretension’s shallow store,’ 
and that all the distinctions of Cambridge are not the odious 
ones, Which in an application but too intelligible of a quota- 
tion from Mather he attempts to fix upon it. If they will 
send us from New York such poems as this, and that of 
Percy’s Masque—a work of which any living dramatist 
might be proud,—we will engage to be pleased with their 
literature, and to say nothing, in remarking on if, either of 
their politics or religion. 
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ee || Oly cay ibis , 
Arr. XXVI.—.dddress, delivered at the Fourth Anniversary of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society, December 25, 1819. By 
John Gallison, Esq. Cambridge, Hilliard and Metcalf. 


We propose to say more of the author of this address, 
than of the address itself; to which we are induced, by the 
consideration, that his conduct through life may be useful as 
an example, and because his character is worthy of being 
exhibited as a model. It is also more especially due from 
us not to take silent leave of him, as he was one of our num- 
ber, and his death is a loss common to the contributors to 
this journal and its readers. 

‘Tire eveats of Mr. Gallison’s life were not striking, and 
only a few of them need to be menttoned,—for the purpose of 
making a short notice of his character more intelligible. He 
was born at Marblehead, October +788. His mother, who 
was sister of the late Chiet Justice Sewall, survived his birth 
but a few hours. His father has lived to experience one of 
the greatest calamities of age, in the death of a dutiful, affec- 
tiowate. beloved, and honoured son. Young Gallison was, at 
an early age, put under the instruction of the Rev. Dr. Har- 
ris, now president of Columbia Coliege. He was admitted 
into Cambridge University at the age of fifteen, where he 
remained till the spring of 1807, when with many others, he 
quitted that institution without a degree, on account of a dis- 
satisfaction in regard to tts administration, which prevailed 
pretty generally among the students at the time. Notwith- 
standing his thus dissolving his connexions with it, the uni- 
versity a few years since, conferred upon him the degree of 
A. M. On leaving Cambridge, he began the study of the 
law in Boston, in the office of the Hon. J. Q. Adams. He after- 
wards pursued his studies in the office of Judge Story, who 
was then in practice at Salem. On being admitted to the bar, 
he commenced the practice of his profession in his native 
town; but, by the advice of his friends, he soon removed to 
Boston, where he resided and continued to grow in honour 
esteem, and usefulness, till the time of his death, which took 
place in December last, a short time after he had completed 
the thirty second year of his age. 

His life was a short one, but he improved it so well. that 
he is remembered for what he accomplished, as well as 
regretted for what was expected of him. He had become 
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known to many, and was regarded with respect by all, who 
knew him, and with a warm affection by all who knew him 
intimately. He was formed to gain the opinions and good 
will of men. He was kind and sincere in his disposiiion ; 
nature seemed to have shed virtuous influences upon him, and 
generous sentiments and honourable principles sprung up in 
his mind spontaneously. 

His faculties always readily inclined to his duties. In his 
childhood and youth he needed not to be bidden to his tasks. 
Those who remember him well, while he was the pupil of 
Dr. Harris, say that he was then as remarkable for the cor- 
rect and punctual performance of his school exercises, as he 
always was afterwards for doing, faithfully, and thoroughly, 
whatever he undertook. Nor was this from a_ passive sub- 
mission to an order, or a mechanical adherence to a rule 
prescribed by himself or others ; he was moved by a strong 
and active principle of duty, not that of obedience merely, 
but that which arises from a lively sense of moral obligation, 
and an habitual feeling of what one owes to himself and 
others. He had, besides, a love and admiration of order, and 
propriety, and completeness, in so much, that it is not easy to 
name a thing, though of small importance, which he ever 
did, carelessly or superficially. 

His perceptions, and tastes, and desire of knowledge, were 
not confined to a few objects, nor yet were they too diversi- 
fied. He did not fall into the error of which there are so 
many examples, in men who dissipate their faculties in mul- 
tifarious and inconsequential attempts. hurrying from their 
proposed ends, the moment they have overcome the first ob- 
stacles, to waste their endeavours again upon something else, 
and so never finishing any thing, or accomplishing chemselves 
in any particular course of action. Gallison persevered in 
his pursuits, and never allowed himself to believe a thing to be 
impossible. As an example of this; soon after being matri- 
culated at Cambridge, he resolved to study his historical exer- 
cises, in the French, of which language he had little or no 
knowledge. ‘Though an acquaintance with history cannot but 
be considered requisite to every scholar, by all the members of 
any literary institution, yet at that time the prescribed exer- 
cises in this study were made small account of by the stu- 
dents, who hardly considered the reputation of excelling in 
them, to be worth coveting. But notwithstanding the little 
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estimation, in which Millot, the author then studied, was held, 
and the little reputation to be gained by this study, and, above 
all, the sympathy which the young especially feel with com- 
panions who are idle and amusing themselves, Gallison, with 
this object in view, co: tinued, without intermission, to encoun- 
ter ail the difficulties of the French, till he made himself mas- 
ter of the language. 

But though he never lost sight of his purposes, or aban- 
doned them, this did not prevent his occasionally relaxing 
from his pursuits ; and to be social, and on occasions convivial, 
was to him an indulgence and not an effort. He was at 
times animated to a pleasantry of mind and manner, which 
at other tinies seemed foreign to him. With him, however, 
as with all, the buoyancy of ihe spirits, and the promptness of 
the mind to put away its cares. gradually subsided before 
increasing responsibility and labours, and during the latter 
part of his life, there was in his habitual looks and manners 
some token of his employments. 

He was among the first of his class at the university, 
where he was particularly distinguished in the classical stu- 
dies. His habits of application attended him in the study of 
his profession, and with the same success: so that when he 
came to Boston to establish himself, he brought with hiin the 
reputation of being one of the best read lawyers of tis stand- 
ing. But many have experienced, and all observed, that to 
be a successful or a good practiser, is not a necessary conse- 
quence of being a learned lawyer. ‘This is not becatise any 
man can know too much of his business, whether his kuow- 
ledge exists in his understanding as science, or consists only 
of what he remembers. as so many independent facts. When 
wesay a man is too learned, or too scientific, to be practical, 
we are apt to impose on ourselves, as if his knowledge were 
necessarily a hindrance. A general cannot have too great 
supplies of arms and muniiions at his command, but if he 
will never take up his march, without moving the whole, he 
will make slow progress. He shows his want of good sense, 
which he would do in some other way if he could not in this. 
Some men can never disencumber themselves of principles 
and precedents ; this is not because they have too many, but 
because they have not skill in applying them; in fine, they 
either do not thoroughly understand what they remember, or 
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they are too indolent and indifferent to make a right use of 
their knowledge. 

The time, therefore. when a young man puts his practical 
talents to the test, and undertakes to turn his attainments 
to account, is trying, not merely because he supposes his 
future fortunes to depend on the result, but also because he, 
at the same time. subjects his reputation, and his opinion of 
himself, to a severe experiment. Ue doubts how far he de- 
serves to succeed ; and then he finds the ground occupied by 
a thousand competitors ; many having a fair advantage over 
him, and others ready to take any advantage. (Or if he fcels 
an assurance of his qualifications. and does not fear a trial, 
still he is sensible of being too much at the mercy voi other 
men and of events. Ii he deserve well. he must content 
himself with the barren satisfaction of doing so, unless cir- 
cumstances or friends supply opportunities. ‘These are re- 
ilections made by every man, when he is about to determine 
whether all his hopes have been dreams ; and they are apt to 
sink most deep, in the minds that aspire the highest. Gallison 
was not free from them ; he often expressed them to a friend 
with whom he was intimate during the early part of his 
pratice. ‘Chough he was not wont to solicit his imagination 
for frightful images, he was yet a prudent man and inclined 
to be sufliciently, perhaps too much, concerned for the future. 
ft was natural, accordingly, that he should not have b en 
free from anxiety, In circumstances, under which to have 
been so. would have argued insensibility. Yet few young 
men in fact begin under more favourable circumstances. His 
talents were well ‘adapted to his profession, and he had been 
indefatigable in initiating himself, and he had friends ready to 
give him their support. A young man’s success does not 
often depend more entirely on himseli, end no one could be 
less likely to be wanting to himself (On coming to Boston, 
he proposed to rely whelly on his industry and talents for 
support. He accordingly observed the strictest economy in 
his expenses, which he could easily do, as he had no plea- 
sures, vices, or follies, to provide for, and though like every 
man of a liberal mind. he had tastes which he would have 
willingly gratified, and the indulgence of which involve ex- 
pense, yet none of them had such an ascendancy, as to push 
him beyond his circumstances. He was one of the most 
fortunate of men in his moral constitution 5; it is rare to see 
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one whose habits, inclinations, and tastes, adapt themselves 
to his situation with such docility. He thus made t.e claims 
upon the fruits of his industry as light as he could, yet he 
did not the more remit his efforis to meet them. 

He was regular in his attention to his business, and scru- 
puleusly careful to do well, and in time, whatever was com- 
mitted tobim. ‘Though he did not abandon research and 
general reading. yet he was present and vigilant in his 
practice, and did not neglect what lay by him to be executed, 
to lose himself in remote speculations. He had a happy 
talent of possessing himself readily and easily of the forms 
o} business, of which every one, notwithstanding all the pre- 
paration he can make, will, necessarily, have much to learn, 
at the time he has occasion for their use. He took care to 
investigate, and satisfy himself upon, every question that 
occurred in his practice, whether of great or little importance. 
He scened to have almost the same interest in examining a 
case proposed to him. as one entrusted to him, and all those 
of the same standing, or younger, resorted to him for his 
opinion, more than to any one of his age, both because they 
had great confidence in his learning and judgment, and also, 
because he was accessible and ready to take an interest in 
the inquiry. It continued to be se, more or less, during his 
life, but of course he was less able to lend himself to the 
concerns ef others, as his own became more numerous, and 
pressing. 

With the income from his profession, and some small 
supplements to it, he just defrayed his expenses during 
the two first years of his practice, which was no inconsider- 
able success, both in business and economy. At the end of 
that time, he undertook the conduct of a newspaper, the 
Weekly Messenger, on a stated salary from the proprietors, 
which, with the growing profits of his business, made him as 
easy and independent in his circumstances, as he could be, 
and removed one cause of anxicty, by which he seems, before, 
to have been sometimes a little depressed. He continued to 
conduct the Messenger a year and a half, and, during this 
period, he began to take notes for his reports of Judge Story’s 
decisions. Both as an editor and a reporter, he showed his 
usual industry, ability, and accuracy ; the proofs of which 
are in possession of the public. But he did not. permit his 
labours, in either of these characters, to interfere with his pro- 
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fessional engagements, nor do these avocations seem to have 
given his employers any apprehension that their affairs would 
be neglected. : 

His attendance in the Circuit Court gave him an opportu- 
nity of perfecting himself in practice, and being present 
at So many important trials, before so able and learned a 
judge, he could not but make great accessions to his legal 
acquirements, and, What was of equal importance, he acquired 
skill in analyzing and interpreting the principles with which 
his mind was stored, and applying them to persons and 
facts. By reporting. he also attained, more perfectly, the art 
of ascertaining and arranging evidence, in which he after- 
wards excelled. 

About the beginning of 1816, he formed a connexion in 
business with Mr. Prescott, which opened to him a wide 
field of experience, in a great proportion of the most impor- 
tant and difficult cases disputed at the time. And the oppor- 
tunity of a free professional intercourse, and, in many things, 
community of pursuit, with so eminent a lawyer, was not 
among the smallest advantages of the connexion. Mr. 
Gallison was not a man to neglect availing himself of such 
advantages. He was accordingly, on Mr. Prescott’s consent- 
ing to accept the office of judge, about two years afterwards, 
able to take a very respectable rank at the bar, in which he 
maintained himself with steadiness, and from which he 
gradually rose during the rest of his life. 

At the time of his death, he had been in the practice but 
ten years, in which period he had rendered himself a skilful 
conveyancer, and was of course well versed in the titles of 
real estate, and had become a correct, scientific, special] plead- 
er; attainments, which those only will think slightly of, who 
are ignorant of the labour and talents requisite to them. He 
did not possess, in a very eminent degree, the talent which 
usually characterises the greatest advocates ; that of putting 
a subject in a strong and irresistible light ; nor was he pecu- 
liarly distinguished by the power of originally and intuitively 
perceiving things in all their relations and consequences ; 
nor had he a remarkable rapidity and dexterity in making 
combinations. But he was prudent, vigilant, patient, and 
indefatigable. He omitted nothing, and slighted nothing. 
In conducting a cause in court, or transacting an affair out 
of it, he was sure to consider the subject from every point of 
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view, and bring to it whatever research, and a sound and 
comprehensive judgment, could supply. ‘There was nothing 
unusually brilliant and astonishing in his performances, but 
every body was perfectly satisfied. ‘The very appearance of 
labour no doubt contributed, in some measure, to his success, 
and had he done equally well, without any sign of labour, it 
would have inspired less general confidence; for he made 
the impression that he applied himself indefatigably to what 
was committed to him; and whatever confidence was in- 
spired at a distance, was never diminished on approach. 
‘Lhose who ever had confided their interests to him, were 
not apt to leave him. On the contrary, they came to acqui- 
esce entirely in his opinions and conduct, and relied so much 
upon his qualifications and integrity, that they were dis- 
posed to think whatever he did was right. 

We have said too much, perhaps, of Mr. Gallison’s pro- 
fessional character. Though he was, for his age, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, this was but a partof his merit. He 
loved liberal pursuits, and sought to enrich his mind with 
good knowledge. His professional studies and employments 
did net leave him much time, but this he devoted to the best 
books on useful subjects, and to the society of those who 
could repay the instruction and pleasure he imparted. The 
public has some of the fruits of his study. scattered in the 
different numbers of this journal. The most elaborate arti- 
cles furnished by him are the review of srisied’s Resources 
of the United States in September 18183 the article on the 
Prevention of Crimes in September 1819; that on the Ad- 
mission of Confessions in Evidence in April 1820 ; and that 
on Privateering in July of the same year. Besides his con- 
tributions to this work he published, in 1820, the address, 
the title of which is prefixed to this article. The style in 
them all is correct and simple, and such as was altogether 
suitable to his character. The articles on the Prevention of 
Crimes, and Privateering, are examples of the investigation — 
he was in the habit of making, when it was requisite ; of his 
ardent zeal to promote the great interests of society ; and of 
his benevolence, which, in him, was more a passion, than a 
mere disposition, and constituted one of his strongest and 
most characteristic principles of action. All his productions 
wear striking marks of sound and just thinking. 

The views of christianity and the pious sentiments intro- 
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duced into his address before the Peace Society, were not 


adopted for the occasion. They were opinions and feelings, 


that were fixed in his character, and with which his conduct 
was imbued. It was easy to see that his actions were regu- 
jated by the most pure and severe moral principles, and siill 
he was of so good a nature, that he did not judge of others 
harshly, nor hate them for their faults. He seemed incapable 
of indulging a bad passion, and had no envy or selfishness, to 
be gratified by the follies or vices of other men. He very 
regularly attended public worship, with the congregation of 
the Rev. Dr. Channing, whom he regarded with the greatest 
respect and admiration, and to whom he was attached by 
mutual and intimate friendship. He looked forward to 
the recurrence of the public ministrations of his religious 
instructer and friend, with expectation and enthusiasm, and 
spoke of them, afterwards, with the manner of one alluding 
to what has produced in his mind strong and elevated emo- 
tions. It grieved him. if any intimate friend, from difference 
of religious opinion, did not fully sympathize with him in 
this respect. 

Mr. Gallison was, in every respect, a practical man, and 
consistent with himself. Whatever sentiments he felt or 
expressed. he carried into his conduct, and uniformly acted 
up to. There was a perfect order, proportion, and corres- 
pondence in his principles and actions, so that, as the parts 
were less striking, the whole was more admirable, and though 
we may often see this or that, of his talents and virtues, in 
another, we can seldom find them combined. 

He was simple and direct in his purpose, and utterly a 
stranger to every thing like artifice or duplicity. We would 
not, however, be understood to say that he was a man of 
great simplicity of character, in the usual sense of the phrase. 
He was not easily deceived, and had no excessive vanity or 
other weakness, that the designing could take advantage of ; 
and though his curiosity did not lead him away in quest of 
things foreign to him, yet he was sufficiently regardful of 
what concerned him. ‘To others, he was strictly just and 
honourable, and not only did not encroach upon their rights, 
or willingly interfere with them, but was so plainly with- 
out any inclination to do so, that they had no apprehension 
of it; on the contrary they cheerfully ‘conceded what was 
due to him, and rejoiced, instead of being envious, at all his 
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successes. At the same time he understood and pursued his 
own true interest, with a prudent assiduity. He was am- 
bitious of a substantial and durable reputation, pursued with 
henourable views, and earned by useful labours. He knew 
how much the opinion of others necesssarily affects the in- 
ternal satisfaction of every man, and the external welfare of 
most men. But he did not mistake notoriety for reputation 5 
he wever appeared merely to be seen, or cuurted the transient 
admiration, that passes with levity from object to object. 
He desired, and he obtained, a piace in the good wishes and 
good opinion of worthy meu,—that grateful and secure repu- 
tation, Which is a real good; which exaits a man while he 
lives, and makes him wiliing to be remembered. 

It is generally supposed that Mir. Gallison’s life was 
Shortened by his too intense application, though there seems 
te be some unwillingness to express this, lest it should be a 
discouragement to industry. But there is no great conse- 
quence to be apprehended from supplying a fact, more or 
less, to those who do as they are inclined, not because they 
themselves think they have sufficient reasons; they only 
justify what they are determined on, with such arguinents as 
they can. Mr. Gailison did not stretch his faculties with 
more intensity, than have a thousand others, who, after all, 
have gradually decayed in a healthful old age. Of those 
Who have been distinguished du:ing the last fifty years, for 
their services to mankind, very many are now living, and 
descending to the goal, by an easy decline from a long course. 
Yet few of them have been born with their greatness, or 
found it offered for assuming it. They have toiled while 
others have slept, and thought while others have been vacant, 
If there are, then, instances of these who sink under their 
labours, there are others of those who are strengthened by 
them. But at the worst, the event of exertions towards 
laudable ends, is rather an incentive, than a discouragement 
to others. Suppose a man to be exhausted by his labours at 
the age of thirty two, as was Mr. Gallison, or earlier. as 
many have been; still it is a good te have done something, 
or even to have attempted something, with a reasonable 
prospect and means of success. Tine event in itself, or com- 
pared with what was hoped for. is a great calamity—it is so to 
the party himself, for when he has been long working, with 
a view to remote results, laying foundations with solitary in- 
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dustry, and the superstructure begins to rise under his 
hands, he is suddenly swept off, and his eyes are not to see 
the beauty and use which his mind had conceived. It is 
most generaily a still greater calamity to his friends; for 
they lived in him, perhaps, and since he is gone, the sources 
of existence seem to be dried, and to their sight things have 
faded and are withered. It is a misfortue to other men, who 
feel the absence of any one, who could really help to move 
on ihe ponderous wheels of society. In him they bad much, 
or hoped much, ard they seem to have lost as much what 
they hoped for, as what they possessed. Hence a young 
man is more regretted than an old one, who was equally 
useful, and as much beloved. Others are not prepared for 
the loss, and cannot persuade themselves to resign, what they 
were so sure of continuing to enjoy. His death seems to 
defeat the purpose of nature, and disturb the just order of 
things. Still, if the loss must be sustained, no one could 
wish it should be jess. It is more desirable to die in the 
midst of one’s enterprises. and to leave designs as yet execut- 
ed only in the rudiments, than to have lived but for the day. 
To men of a generous mind, it is an evil to live only for 
themselves, and for the present, and to die without being 
missed ; and it is some satisfaction to one, to know that he 
shall be remembered, and regretted, for the expectations he 
has raised, if not for those he has gratified. But very lew 
are, in fact, limited to this satisfaction; those, only, who 
pass away in their very youth, and whose intellect is blighted 
in the germ. ‘Though one may not survive early manhood, 
and may only have begun to execute the great plan of his 
life, still he is constantly finishing some subordinate part, 
and has the satisfaction of completing something, and the 
certainty of leaving some monuments of himself. Few per- 
sons are fitted for an Epicurean existence, and formed 
merely to view at a distance, as indifferent spectators, the 
struggles of others, or to expect, in tranquillity. the sensa- 
tions that the senses may awaken. and the amusements that 
an idle fancy may offer. T’o most men it is necessary to 
look beyond the present; to hope, and to fear, and be 
impelled by the passions. If they reflect and reason at all, 
they cannot but see, that all the motives are on the side 
of action, and that it is better to press on in the pursuit, 
even of what is very improbable, than to stand idle. To 
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such. the example of one who may have prostrated his facul- 
ties, and crushed his being, in generous endeavours, is an 
argument for activity, and a model, rather than a warning. 

When we say that the death of such a man as Mr. Gallison 
is a misfortune to himsetf, we speak of it only as a termina- 
tion of his life, and the extinguishment of his fair hopes in 
the world. But considered as a trans:tion, and an event in 
his existence, it must be felicitous, and otiiers should. for 
his sake, be reconciled to it. If exalted principlis, piety, 
generous exertions for the general good, and that of each 
one; and a conscientious observance of the laws men ac- 
knowledge for the thoughts, the passions, and conduct ;> if, 
in fine, dispositions and virtues, have influence upon future 
welfare, such a man must succeed to hopes greater than 
those he leaves, and when the curtain of darkness is with- 
drawn, his eves must open on a prospect more glorious than 
that which had disappeared. 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* *A communication on the third article of the declaration of 
rights, alluded to at the beginning of Art. XVIII. an article on 
Florida, and a review of the translation of - Pothier’s treatise on 
Ma. itime Contracts’ have been necessarily omitted in this number 
of the N. A. Review. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Agriculture. 

A New System of Cultivation, without lime or dung, or sum- 
mer-failows ; as practised at Knowle-farm, in the County of Sus- 
sex. By Major General Alexander Beatson, late governor of the 
Island of St. Helena. Illustrated by three engravings. 5v0, pp. 
77. Philadelphia, 1821. 

Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and Journal, No. III. 
vol. 6, fur January. 


Biography and History. 

History of the War of the Independence of the United States 
of America; written by Charles Botta, translated from the 
Italian. By George Alexander Otis. S8vo, 3 vols. Philadelphia, 
1820 and 1821. 

Memoirs of John Gallison, Esq. 8vo, price 123 cents. Boston. 

Life and Character of Stephen Decatur, late Commodore and 
Post Captain in the Navy of the United States, and Navy Com- 
missioner. 12mo. Hartford, 1820. ' 


Commerce. 
An Examination of the New Tariff proposed by the Hon. Hen- 
ry paldwin, a Representative in Congress. By one of the People. 
Svo, pp. 269. New York, 1821. 


Law. 

A Treatise on Maritime Contracts of Letting to Hire. By 
Robert Joseph Pothier; translated from the French, with notes 
and a Life of the Author. By Caleb Cushing. 8vo. Boston, 
182°, 

Renort of the Evidence, Arguments of Counse!, Charge, and 
Sentence at the Trial of Stephen Merrill Clark, for arson, before 
the Supreme Judicial Court, February, 1821. 8vo. Salem. 


«Miscellaneous. 
Address delivered by appointment, in the Episcopal Church, at 
the opening of the Apprentices’ Library in the City of Albany, 
January 1, 1821. By Solomon Southwick. 8vo, pp. 52. Albany. 
Remarks on the late publications of the First Church in Wor- 
cester, relative to the ‘Origin and progress of difficulties in that 
Church. Sve, pp. 103. W ercester, 1821. 
Inaugural Discourse delivered on the 4th of January, 1821. 
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By James Renwick, A. M. Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry in Columbia College. Svo. New York, 1821. 

Anniversary Discourse delivered before the New York Histori- 
cal Society. By Henry Wheaton, Esq. 8yo. New York, 1521. 

Remarks on the Character and Narrative of the Rev. John 
Clark. By William Jay. Interspersed with brief sketches from 
the Narrative, hy way of illustration. By another Hand. 8vo, 
pp. 91. 50 cents. Boston. 

Discourse on the means of improving the Medical Police of the 
City of New York. By David Hosack. 8vo, pp. 79. New 
York, 

The National Calendar for 1821. By Peter Force. 18mo, 
pp- 268. Washington. 

Account of the origin and progress of the Pennsylvania I[nsti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1821. 

Ichthyologia Ohiensis, or Natural History of the Fishes inhabit- 
ing the River Ohio and its tributary streams, preceded by a 
physical description of the Ohio and its branches. By C. R, 
Rafinesque. 8vo, pp. 90. Lexington, Kentucky, i820. 

Letters on the Eastern States. By William Tudor. 8vo, 
second edition. Boston, 1821. 

A Treatise on Self-Knowledge, showing the nature and benefit 
of that science and the way to attain it. By John Mason, A. M. 
To which are added, Questions adapted to the work ; for the use 
of Schools and Academies. Second edition, with notes. 18mo. 
Boston, 1821. 

Symzonia; a Voyage of Discovery to the internal World. By 
Captain Adam Seaborn. 12mo, price $1. New York, 1821. 

Poetry. 

Sukey,a Poem. 8vo. Boston, 1821. 

Politics and Political Economy. 

Journal of Debates and Proceedings in the Convention of Dele- 
gates, chosen to revise the Constitution of a re begun 
and holden at Boston, November 15, 1821. 8vo, pp. 292, Bos- 
ton, 1821. 


Reports of Societies. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Managers uf the Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism, in the City “of New York. 8vo. pp. 39, 
1821. 

Second Report of the Bank for Savings in the City of New 
York. 8vo. New York, 1821. 

Theology. 
A Sermon, delivered in Boston, on the Anniversary of the 


American Education Society. By Ebenezer Porter, D. D. 8vo. 
Andover, 1821. 
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A Sermon preached January $, 1821, at the interment of the 
Rev. Joseph Lathrop, D. D. Senior Pastor of the First Church in 
West Springfield. By William B Sprague, surviving minister of 
said Church. Svo. Hartford. 1821. 

Discourse delivered in the West Church in Boston, December 
31, 1820. By Charles Lowell. 8vo Boston, 1821. 

The Fathers of New England. a Sermon delivered December 
22, 1420, being the Second Ce ntennial Celebration of the Land- 
ing of the Fathers at Plymvuuth. By James Sabine. &8vo. Bos- 
ton. 821. 

Pwo Discourses on the Completion of the Second Century of 
the Landing . the Forefathers at Plymouth. By Abiel Holines, 
D.D 8vo. Cambridge. 1821. 

sermon, delivered at the Dedication of the First Universal 
Meeting House in Roxbury. By Hosea Baitou 8vo. Boston, 
Lil. 

Sermon delivered at the Dedication of the First Congregational 
Church in New York. By Edward Everett. S8vo. Boston, i821. 

Sermon delivered at the Ordivation of Rev. Charles Brooks te 
the pastoral charge of the Third Church in Hingham. By tienry 
Ware, D D. Sve. Boston, 1821 

Santee delivered before the New England Society of the C Ity 
and State of New York on the 22d of December, 1820. By Gar- 
diner Snoring, D D 8vo. New York, 1821. 

The Gospel Advocate; conducted by a Society of Gentlemen. 
vols. | and 2 for January and February, to be coatinued monthly, 
8vo. Newburyport. 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Joseph S Buckminster, with 
Memoir of his Life and Character, third edition 8vo. $2.25, 
Boston, Lo2t. 

the Unitarian Miscellany and Christian Monitor. Nos. 1 and 
2 for January and February, to be continued monthly. 12mo. 
Baltimore. 

Sermons on Particular Occasions. By James Freeman, third 
edition. i2mo. Boston, 1821 

Sermon, delivered December 31, 1820, the last Lord’s Day in 
the Second Century since our Forefathers first settled in Ply- 
mouth. By Nathanael Emmons, D. D. &8vo, pp 24. Dedham, 
1: Zl 

Sermon, preached in Hadley. December 22. 1820, in commem- 
oration of the Landing of our Fathers at Plymouth. By John 
Woodbridge. 8vo. Northampton, 1820 

A Letter to the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. on the Charges 
agatast U jitartans. contained in his Jate Ordination Sermon in 
Baitimore. Second edition, 12mo, pp. 24. Baitimore, 1821. 
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General brief View of the existing Controversy between Uni- 
tarnans and the Orthodox, so called : as it appears in some late 
publications ; more particu: ‘arly in a review in the Christian Dis- 
ciple, of Professor Stuart’s Letters, and in Dr. Woods’ Letters 
to Unitarians. By a Laical Ooserver. 8vo, pp. 79, price 50 cents. 
Portsmouth, 18 0. 

Hymns for Family Worship, with Prayers for every Day in the 
Week, seleeted from various authors. By John Codman, A. M. 
Second edition. 18mo. Boston, 1821. 

Sermons on the Punlic Means of Grace; the Fasts and Festt- 
vols of the Church: on Scripture Character and various peacGaas 
sahjects. By the late Rt. Rev. Theodore Dehon, D. D. 2 vols. 
Svo Charleston. 1821 

Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, delivered in 
the Chapel of the University at Cambridge, March 14, 1821, at 
the Dudleian Lecture. By William Ellery Channing. pp. SC. 
Cambridge, 1821. 

Travels. 

Travels in France and Italy, in 1817 and 1818. By Rev. Wil- 
lian Berrian, an Assistant — of Trinity Chu: rch, New York. 
Svo, pp. 403. New York, 18 


American Editions of English Works. 

The Poetical Works of James Montgomery. Including sev- 
eral poems now first collected ; with a Sketch of his Life. 3 vols, 
1Smo. Boston, 1823 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of Mrs. Sarah Savage, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Philip Henry, and an Appendix. By 
J. B Williams, with a Preface by the Rev. William Jay. First 
Aierican edition, 18mo. Boston, 1821. 

Principles of Political Economy, considered with a view to oe 
practical application. By the Rev. T R. Malthus, M. D. F. R. 
Professor of History and Political Economy in the Hast India 
College. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.25. New York, 182). 

Dramatic Works ot William Shakspeare. embellished with ele- 
gant engravings. 10 vols. i2mo New York, 1821. 

Tales of My Landlord. 1 vol. 8vo. ee 182 

Guy Mannering. 1 vol. 8vo. Boston, 1821 

Kenilworth. By the author of Waverly, vz anhoe, &c. &c. 2 
vols. 12m0 New York, 1821 

Same work. 1 vol. 8vo. Boston. 

The Improvement of the Mind. By Isaac Watts, D. D. 1 vol. 
18mo. Boston, 1821 

The Ange! of the World, an Arabian Tale, and Sebastian, a 
Spanish Tale, poems. By the Rev. George Croly, A. M. 18me 
price 874 cents. New York, 1821. 
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Prayers for the Use of Families; or the Domestic Minister’s 
Assistant. By William Jay. author of Sermons, Discourses, &c. 
from the second English edition, with an Appendix, containing a 
number of select and original Prayers. 12mo, price: $l. Salem, 
1821. 

A New Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, being the most 
comprehensive and concise of any before published, in which not 
only any word or passage of Scripture may be easily found, but 
the signification also is given of all proper names mentioned in 
the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. J. Butterworth. Second 
American edition, 8vo. Boston, 1821. 

Observations on the importance of Greek Literature, and the 
best method of studying the Classics. ‘Translated from the Latin 
of Professor W yttenbach ; ; to which is subjoined an exemplifica- 
tion of the author’ s method of explaining the Classics to his Pupils. 
Syo, pp. 30, price 50 cents. Boston. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, comprising pieces 
not contained in any former edition, 18mo. New York, 1821. 

The Earthquake, a Tale. By the author of ¢ The Ayrshire Lee 

atees.? 2 vols, 12mo. New York, 1821. 

A Treatise on the Education of Daughters. by Fenelon, Arch- 
Bishop of Cambray. ‘Translated from the French and adapted 
to English readers, with an original chapter on religious stu- 
dies. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 18mo. Boston, 1821. 

No Fiction; a Narrative, founded on recent and interesting 
facts. First American from the third London edition. 2 vols. 
18mo. Boston, 1821. 

A Treatise on Surgical Anatomy, Part First. By Abraham 
Colles, one of the Professors of Anatomy and Surgery in the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, &c. &c. 8vo. 


In the Press, 


The Pharmacopeeia of the United States of America. By the 
authority of the Medical Societies and Colleges. 

Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy and Geology, &c. By 
Professor Cleveland of Bowdoin College. Second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. Cambridge. 

Prayers and Religious Meditations. By David Hartley, M. 
D. Cambridge. 























lddison’s hymn, 314. 

Albiternius, an Arabian astronomer, 
154—168. 

Allston, 179—character as an histori- 
cal painter, 181. 

Almamon, an Arabian astronomer, 
154. 

America, how first peopled, 235— 
Indian languages, 236—the first 
discoveries of, 318—voyages of 
Vespucci, 321 et seq.—Venezue- 
la like Venice, 3235—natives seen 
by Vespucci, 322, 325, 3206—— 
whether the continent was first 
discovered by Vespucci, 329—-why 
called America, 319, 335—earliest 
use of the name, 336. 

America, South, why it does not ex- 
cite more attention, 432—policy 
of interfering in its concerns, 433 
—revolution of, compared with our 
own, 436 et seq.—character of 
the population, 437 literature, 
439, 440—history of Paraguay, 
Buenos Ayres, and ‘Tucuman, by 
Dr. Funes, reviewed, 439 et seq. 

America, United States of, their ad- 
vantages in respect to ancient as- 
sociations, 5—national government 
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186—authors not encouraged by 
booksellers, 261 United States 
bank, 305———jealousy of national 
and state governments, 305, 507— 
advantages of our federal govern- 
ment, 319. 

American Antiquarian Society, 236— 
transactions reviewed, 235 et age 3 

Andreasberg, and its mines, 272 et 
seq. 

Ancient authors discovered at Her- 
culaneum and Milan, 386—codices 
rescripti, ib. 

Antiquities, American, 235—wherce 
was America peopled, 235—Indian 
languages, 236—antiquarian cucie- 
ty andl its transactions, 235 et seq. 
—ancient forts and tumuli, 238 et 
seq.—hearths and fire-places, 239 
—exsiccated bodies, called mum- 
mies, in Kentucky, 245. 

Appollonius, passages from, in Cople- 
ston’s lectures, 15. 

Architecture in American and Eu- 
rope, 181 et seq.—St, Peters, 181 
—Purthenon and temple of The. 
seus, 183—Gothic, 185. 

Aristarchus, persecuted for maintaine 
ing the Copernican system, 155. 








neglects to patronize literature | Astrology, after astronomy 169—— 


and science, 18—compared with | 


natural and judicial, 170. 


other nations as to morality, 60—| Astronomy, history of by J. S. Bailly, 


commerce and commercial sys- 
tem, 60 et seq.—population, 62— 
number of seamen, ib.—shipping, 

ib.—revenue from the customs, 63 
—drawbacks, 64—credits on du- 
ties, 66—proposed new tariff dis- 
cussed, 69 et seq.—began the ab-, 
olition of the slave-trade, 114— 
progress in geology and mineralo- 
gy, 134—have produced painters, 
but deficient in collections of 
paintings, 179—causes of the de- 
ficiency, ib. et seq.—state of ar-' 
chitecture, 181 et seq.—statuary, | 


reviewed 150 et seq.—remarks on, 
ib.cullivated from the earliest 
times, ib.—the most improved sci- 
ence, 151—history of, 152 et seq. 
—nersecution of the followers of 
the Cope rnican system, 155—dis- 
coveries of Kepler, 156—Newton, 
157—hypothesis of Bailly respect- 
ing its antiquity, 160—relics of an- 
tediluvian astronomy, 161—among 
the most ancient nations derived 
frcm one source, ib. the Great 
Bear, so called by the Iroquois 
and the people of Asia, 162—— 
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why 


Brevard, Ephraim, drew up the) 


names of the days of the week, 
ib.— — present state of, in India, ib. 
———Barlly’s hypothesis confuted, 
166—Indian books, 167. 

Atheism, 256—375. 

Atwater, of Ohio, on American anti- 
quities, 237 et seq.—commended 
245. 

Aurora, countess of Kénigsmark, 
9 cy 


~* 


Authors, present and posthumous 
fame of, 138—in the United States 
not encouraged by booksellers,216. 

b. 
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accused of coinciding with Hume, 
ibh—his sketch of Hume’s charac- 
ter, 426—ohjection to his defini- 
tion of cause an: effect, 430—his 
lectures on the philosophy of the 
human mind, 432. 

Bruce, Dr. comn ended, 134. 

Burke, passage from, translated into 
Latin by Cop leston, 15. 

C. 

Cabot, Sebastian, a Venetian, sailed 
in the service of England, 318— 
oO) 

Cuius’ institutions found at Verona, 





Bacon, lord, cited, 381. 
Bailly, bis history of astronomy re-| 
viewed, 150 et seq. 
Raliimore, conduct of, in regard to} 
the yellow fever, 175. 
Bank of the United States, 305. 
Barrett’s *nglish grammar reviewed, 
$10—account uf him, 311 his 
biographical sketches, 315—ideas 
on the languages, the French in 
particular, 314 et seq —on female 
education, 516. 

Begh Ulugh, grandson of Tamerlane, 
made improvements in astronomy, 
154. 

Bekker, professor, sent to transcribe 
Gaius’ institutions, S90 finds 
the lost manuscript of Aristopha- 
nes, 391—editor of Plato and Ap- 
pollomius Dyscolus, 1b. 

Bently, Mr. cited, 167 et seq. 

Blackstone, 211—215. 

Bonaparte’s conversation respecting 
Tacitus, 267. 

Borromeo, 218. | 

Bossuet’s reputation rests upon his| 
funeral orations and discourse on, 
universal history, 5a. 


—-—— —_ 

















Bramins, their method of calculating’ 


eclipses, 163—their system of as- 
tronomy, ib.—place the moon fa: 
ther off than the sun, 164—anec | 
dote of one of Tanjour, ip. | 
Mecklenburgh declaration of in | 
dependence, 37. 
Brown, professor, his inquiry into 
the relation of cause and effect, 
reviewed, 395 et seq.—wrongfully 








588—account of the work, S87— 
ot the au'hor, 391. 

Cammucini, 18i. 

Canal of Languedoc compared with 
the great canal of the lakes, 20— 
of Dismal Swamp, 30. 

Cunovai’s life &c. of Vespucci re- 
viewed, $18--—-- character of his 
work, 319—attempt to rob Colum- 
bus of his fame, 339 

Cause and effect, inquiry imto, by 
professor Brown, reviewed, 395— 
apology tor reviewing, 390—defini- 
tion of the terms, 397—objection 
answered, 398—cause invariably 
precedes effect, 400—notion of 
power, ib.—test of identity, ib— 
sequences of the will, 4U1-- wheth- 
er the will has power over the 
thoughts, 402—Locke’s theory of 
power refuted, ib.—that matter is 
inert and mind alone active, deni- 
ed, 403—notion of God ss a cause, 
4U4—coincidence in Brown’s theo- 
ry ana Moses’s account of the 
creation, 406—sources of illusion 
in regard to cause and effect, are 
language, and the n«ture of things 
407—belief of power arises from 
experience only, 412—reasoning 
has ne concern with this operation 
of the mind, which is founded on 
irresistible belief, 413—418 
D’Alembert’s argument for the in- 
vertness of matter refuted, 414— 
apology for D’Alembert and oth- 
ers, und censure of Brown, 4)6— 

Hume’s theory examined and com- 

pared with Brown’ s, 419—objec- 
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tion to Brown’s definition of cause 
and effect, 430 

Chdtelet, Madame du, visited by Vol- 
taire, 38—her mode of life, 44— 
influence over Voltaire, 45 et seq. 
—character and writings, 47—— 
anecdotes of, 48 

Chesterfield, lord, 515, 316. 

Chevalier, M. le, his enthusiasm for 
ancient art, 193—opens the Sige- 
an mound, 1b. 

Christian religion, but a small part of 
it external, 95—miracles useful 
for its introduction, 94—progress 
of, 293. 

Civilized and savage life compared, 
250. 

Civil law, succession by, 211. 

Civil liberty, progress of 290 in 
Enyvland, 295—American revolu- 
tion, 296—— views of European 
sovereigns, 297—effects of the 
press, 300. 

Clark, Master John, eulogy on, 314. 

Cleazeland, professor, his mineralo- 
gy adopted in the schools in Ger- 
many, 134. 

Codices rescripti, 386. 

Complutensian polyglott, Greek man- 
uscripts of, made into cartridges, 
180. 





Columbus, sailed in the service of 


Spain, 318—533—his claims to the 
discovery of the New World, 339 
Constant, M Benjamin, an advocate 
for the bible, 381. 
Contagion, 174, et seq.——letter from 
Dr. Osgood of Havana, 175—dis- 
tinguished from infection, 177— 


uestion of, not a question of 


words. 178. 
Constitution, the watchword of the 


day, 290—of Massachusetts, con- 
vention for revising, 540. 

Copernicus’ system of the heavenly 
bodies, 154, 206. 

Copleston, professor, his prelectiones 
academice, reviewed, 1 et seq.—de- 
fender of Oxford university against 
the Edinburgh Review, 1—char- 
acter of his prezlections, 12—his 
Latinity, 15——translation from 
Burke, ib. 
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Copley, the painter, 179. 

Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
179. 

Cuvier, cited, 135—143. 

D. 

Darby, cited, 147. 

Duvid, the French painter, 181. 

Duye of the week, origin of their 
ihumes, 162. 

Dead bodies preserved, 282. 

Liemosthenes cited, 180, 

Descartes, 158—applies algebra to 
geometry, 172. 

Diderot, anecdote of, 257. 

Dismal Swamp canal, 30. 

Ducis, successor of Voltaire in the 
French academy, 59. 

E.. 

Eastburn, James Wallis, his Yamov- 
den reviewed, 466—account of, ib. 

Ebeling library, 320. 

Economy, wrong views of, 17. 

Edwurds, anecdote trom his history 
of the West Indies, 7. 

Elysium furnished with newspapers, 
346—occupations of the Elysians, 
ib.—dialogue there between Mon- 
tesquieu and Franklin, ib. 

Enchanted Throne, a tale, translated 
from the Persian by baron Lescal- 
lier, 365—not interesting intrinsi- 
cally, 366—history of, and extracts 
from, 368. 

England, feelings with which she 
should regard America, 6—eulo- 
gized by Bailly, 159—attention to 
ancient art, 191—law of succes- 
sion, 211—not so much courtesy 
to strangers as on ‘the continent, 
216——-mode of receiving bills 
in the House of Lords from the 
Commons, 300—harmony between 
the branches of government, 348 
—remarks on the constitution of, 
347 et seq. 

English universities, Oxford attacked 
by the Edinburgh Review, and de- 
fended by Dr. Copleston, 1—places 
of residence for young men of for- 
tune, and nurseries for the church, 
2 et seq.—reasons why they are en- 
titled to respect, 3—course of ed. 
ucation at them capable of ime 
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provement, especially as it regards 
law, politics, and the natural sci- 


ences, 7—value, management, ori- 


gin, and defects of their system 
of fellowships and scholarships, 8 
et seq.—professorship and profes. 
sors of poetry at Oxford, 10. 

Erasmus, anecdote from, 107. 

Europe, progress of civil liberty in, 
290—present government of,found- 
ed in ages of ignorance, 293—— 
change in the governments should 
be gradual, 358. 

F. 

Fellowships, observations on the sys 
tems of, at the English universi- 
ties, 8 et seq. 

Fe male education, 316. 

Fenelon’s reputation rests upon his 
Telemachus, 51. 

Fontenelle’s remark on Newton, 158 
—unecdotes of, 253 et seq. 

Foreign institutions compared with 
American, 4. 

France, one cause of the degeneracy 
of its nobility was the want of such 
nurseries as the English universi- 
ties, 3--anxious to recover her colo- 
nial dominions,foments divisions in 
Hayti, 118—attention to ancient 
art, 190—mode of getting tickets 
for the theatre, 216—her atheists, 
256—quarrel of musicians, 263. 

Franklin, Dr. his dialogue with Mon- 
tesquieu in Elysium, 347—1n favor 
of a single legislative body, 361. 

Freron’s remark on Voltaire, 51. 

Fulton, Hamilton, employed as an 
engineer in North Carolina, 26— 
report of surveys made by him, 
reviewed, 16 et seq 

Funes, Dr. his history of Paraguay, 
Buenos-Ayres, and Tucuman, re- 
viewed, 459—account of, 441. 

G. 

Gaius’ institutions discovered at Ve- 

rona by Neibuhr, o88—account o1 


INDEX. 













ter, 489 et seq. 

Ganges, delta of the, 140. 

Garat, his memoires historiques, re- 
viewed, 246—account of him, 47. 

Geoffrin, Madame, her literary circle, 
253. 

‘eoffroy cited, 266, 

Geslogy essay on, by Hayden, re- 
viewed, 134 et seq —-ancient his- 
tory of the globe, 155—changes in 
the globe, 136—theory of the al- 
luv‘ai district on the Atlantic coast 
of North America, ib.—theory of 
deltas, 142———decomposition of 
rocks, 148 

Geometry, view of, 171—applied by 
Newton to the phenomena of the 
heavens, 173. 

Germans, their attention to ancient 

art, 139. 

Girard, the French painter, 181. 

Goeschen, professor, sent to tran. 

scribe Gaius, 590. 

Goéthe, the growth of his mind, 52. 

Gottschalk’s pocket-book for travel- 

lers to the Harz, reviewed, 268. 

Grafigny, madame de, her private 

lite of Voltaire and madame du 

Chatalet, reviewed, 38—her Peru- 

vian letters, 38—41 nlerview 

with Voltaire, 39—oftends him, 40 

—her justification, ib. 

Grummar, study of not suitable for 

children, 310—Barrett’s, review- 

ed, ib. 

Grecian art, history of, 178 et seq. 

Winckelman, Bottiger, 188 

Thiersch, 189—island of Aegina, 

ib.—Visconti, ib.—Millin, Quatre- 

mere de Quincy, 191—Ku.ight, ib. 

Greeks introduced systems into ge- 

ometry and astronomy, 15¥z et seq. 

—said to have derived their know- 

ledge from the Indians, 166—this 

fact disputed, 168—at Constanti- 

nople, 227—Sigaean mound, 193 

—Cyclopian walls, 195—-gateway 











the work, $87—of the author, 391 
Galiani, 208—258. 
Galileo persecuted for adopting the 


of Mycene, ib. 
Greenland, yearly supply of newse 
papers in, 1. 


Copernican system, 255, 206—in-} Grotius, cited on usury, 215, 


vents the telescope, 155—158 


Gallison, John, his life and charac-! Hannoverian law of torture, 210, 


H, 


























INDEX, 


Harpe, La, 265. 

Harz mountains described, 268 et 
seq. excursion to, 270 et seq.— 
Brocken, the summit of the Harz, 
described, 276—dialects of, 278— 
Bicl’s cave, ib,—Blankenberg, 279 
—Rostrappe.23U——superstitions, 
280—2$3—Quedlinberg, 281—Il- 
senbery, 283—Oker, 284—Goslar, 
ib.—Ramelsberg mines, 287. 

Hayden's geological essays, review- 
ed, 134 et seq.—theory of the al- 
luvial district along the Atlantic 
coast of North America, 156— 
theory of deltas, 142—theory o 
decomposition of rocks, 148—| 
character of his work, ib. 

Hayti, books relating to, reviewed, | 
1)2 et seq.——condition of the 
slaves at the time of the revolu- 
tion. 113—remarks on the revolu- 
tion, 115 et seq.—its horrors, 116 
et seq —exhortation of a slave t 
his compatriots, 118—divisions fo- 
mented by France, ib.—intellectu- 
al powers of the biacks defended 
118-131—its government, 119— 
king Henry praised and vindicat- 
ed, 120-—-the code-Henry, 122— 
conduct towards other nations, ib. 
—her troops, 124—advancement in 
the useful arts, 125—attention to 
agriculture, ib.—all classes of men 
free,126—the monarchy feudal,127 
—confiscation of property of ex- 
eolonists defended, i1b.—progress 
in civilization, 128 et seq.—edu 
cation, 129—language, 130—the 
late revolution, 152—government 
of Petion and Boyer arbitrary, 133 

Henry, king of Hayti, praised and 
vindicated, 120--his wife beloved 
as queen, 121— discards the French 
language and substitutes the Eng- 
lish, 129. 

Herculanean manuscripts, 386. 

Herrera, his imputation on Vespucci 
controverted 350—mistaken, 335. 

Heyne, 189. 

Hieroglyphical columns the records' 
of science, 161. 

Hindmarsh, a disciple of Swedenborg, 











passages from, 91, 92, 94. 
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Hipparchus, the founder of astono- 
my, 153. 

Holbach, Baron, his conversion to 
atheism, 257--his writings, 258—— 
anecdote of, 259. 

Homer cited, 193. 

Hooke, 158. 

Humboldt, baron, 45S. 

Hume, his quarrel with Rousseau, 
263--his theory of cause and ef- 
fect examined, 419—character of, 
by Dr. Brown, 426. 

Huygens, 158. 

I, 


Ictinus, 183. 


India, her knowledge of astronomy, 
162 et seq —account of the dura- 
tion of the world, 163—method of 
calculating eclipses, ib. ignore 
ance respecting the moon, ib.— 
pride, ib. astronemical tables, 
164 age of their astronomical 
books, 108—arithmetic aud alge- 
bra, 169. 

Index expurgatorius, 205. 

Indus, delta of the, 146. 

Internal improvements, observations 
on, 16—in New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, South Carolina, 20— 
in North Carolina, 21. 

Italy, attention to ancient art, 189—_ 
political state of, by Mr. Lyman, 
reviewed, 193 et seq.——relgion, 
index expurgatorius, 205—eccle- 
siastical government, 208—Pius 
Vil, 2u9—government of the ec- 
clesiastical provinces, 210—liberal 
principles, ib.—torture abolished, 
ib —law of entails and succession, 
2li—superstition, 212——finances, 
ib.—Luoghi di Monti, ib-—cour- 
tesy to stangers, 216—-—provision 
for pilgrims, 217 beatification 
and canonization, 218 modern 
miracles, ib. et seq.—-monaste- 
ries and convents, 222—Lazzaroni, 
223—burials, 224—Jews in Rome, 
225—robbers and banditti, Rinal- 
do Rinaldini, 227~Carbonari, 229 
—universities, ib.—her navigators 
explored the new world, for the 
benefit of other nations, 318—split 
into factions, ib. 
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Jack, Mr. his certificate respecting 
the Meck enburg declaration of 
Independence, 36. 

Jews in Rome, 225 persecuted in 
Germany, ib.- correspond in 
modern Hebrew, i1b.—why they 
do not come to America, 227—in 
Turkey, ib. 

Jones, Sir William, cited, 162—on 
Asiatic literature, 367. 

K. 

Kepler’s discoveries in astronomy, 
156—his poverty, 157, 158. 

Kirwan’s theory of the deluge, 138. 

Knox, Vicessimus, 316. 

L. 

Language, utility of a common one 
among the learned, 11—how the 
Latin has ceased to be such a com- 
mon language, ib.—the Latin used 
as a vernacular language in the 
Hungarian Diet until 1805, when 
it gave place to the native Hunga- 
rian, 12—the Magyar used and 
cultivated by the “Iungarians, ib 

Latinity of different nations, 14. 

Learning neglected by the national 
government, 18—fostered by indi- 
vidual states, 19. 

Leclerc, the Haytians profit under 
him in the art of war, 125. 

Leibnitz, 375. 

Lescallier, baron, his Tréne enchanté, 
from the Persian, reviewed, 365-—- 
account of, 366. 

Leslie, professor, 395, 

Lipstus, 339. 

Literary History of the eighteenth 
century, by Garat, reviewed, 246 

Livy, stories of the existence of his 
history, not true, 386. 

Locke, his constitution for North 
Carolina, 22. 

Lowth’s Lectures on Heb. Poetry, 11. 

Lyman, his Political State of Italy, 
reviewed, 198—style and charac- 
ter of the work, 201 et seq. 229. 

M. 








Ma fcr, 588. 

Maryar, the language of the Hun- 
garians, 12. 

Mahomet compared with Sweden- 

borg, 108. 
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Maio’s discoveries of ancient manu- 
scripts, 386 et seq.—discovery of 
Ulphilas, 394. 

Man, what kind of animal, 312. 

Mureotis lake, 147. 

Marmontel, epigram of, 265. 

Maryland, her toleration, 207. 

Massachusetts Convention for revis- 
ing the constitution, 340——Mr., 
Adams, late president of the Unit- 
ed States, a member, 341—most 
interesting subjects discussed, 342 
speeches of Messrs. Story and 
Webster, ib. 

Maturin, 368. 

Mecklenburg declaration of indepen- 
dence, 35. 

Mennuis, Abbé de la, his essai sur 
Vindifference en Matiére de Reli- 
gion, reviewed, 371—bigotted, 374 
—opposed to Lancasterian schools, 
382—cloquent extracts from, ib. 

Meton reinvented the golden cycle, 
161. 

Michael Angelo, 184. 

Michaelis commended, 11—publish- 
es an edition of Lowth’s Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry, ib. 

Middleton, of Charleston, his essay 
on cyclopian walls, 195. 

Miracles, Swedenborg’s opinions on, 
cited and reprobated, 91 et seq. 

calculated to draw the at. 
tention of mankind to christian. 
ity, 94. 

Mississippi, delta of the, 147. 

Montesquieu, anecdotes and conver- 
sation of, 248 et seq.—spirit of 
laws overrated, 25] greatness 
and fall of the Romans, 252—Per- 
sian letters, 253—dialogue with 
Dr. Franklin in Elysium, 3¢7—on 
the British government, ib. 

Mummius, 180. 

Murphy, author of documents on 
Internal Improvements in North 
Carolina, 21—his remarks on bank- 
ing establishments and commerce 
in that state, 23 et seq. 

Murray, Lindley, character of, 313. 








New England, settlement of, a sub- 
ject for poetry, 480——variety of 
characters in the settlers, 481 
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Newton, made a revolution in astro: 
omy, 157——eulogized by Bailly, 
158—-173. 

New York, her conduct in regard to 
the yellow fever, 175. 

Niebuhr’s Roman History, 252—S88 
—discovers Gaius’ Institutions, 
388 et seq. 

Nile, delta of the, 146. 

North Carolina, Internal improve 
ments contemplated by the legis- 
lature of, reviewed, 16 et seq.—- 
importance of this state, 21—her 
progress in improvement misrep- 
resented, but not proportionate to 
her advantage, ib.—attributed to 
her defective government and na- 
tural obstructions to commerce, 
22—observations on her banking 
establishments and commerce, ¢.. 
et seq. plan for internal im- 
provements, 25 et seq ——geogra- 
phical situation of her sea coast, 
27—course of her rivers, 31—he: 
roads, ib.—her resources 33—her 
zeal tor establishing schools and 
academies, ib.—her university, 34 

















—her statue of Washington, 35— 
her state house, ib.— Mecklenburg! 
declaration of independence, ib.— 
Williamson’s History of, reviewed, 
37. 

9. 

Observations on public principles, 
&ec. reviewed, 308. 

Ogilvie, 385. 

Osrood, Dr. Daniel, of the Havana, 
his letter on the yellow fever, re- 
viewed, 174 et seq. | 

P. | 

Pankouke, the bookseller, his char- | 


acter, 260. 





Philip, king, tale of his wars by 
Eastburn, 466. 

Philolaus, an astronomer, the disci- 
ple of Pythagoras persecuted 155. 

Pictures, prices of, 179. 

Pierre, St. his theory of the deluge, 
138. 

Pius VII. his character, 209. 

Pliny cited, 153. 

Po, changes at the mouth of the, 
143 et seq. 

Poetry, taste for, conventional, 55. 

Political economy, by Raymond, re- 
viewed, 443—national wealth, 444 
-—value, 447—relative value, 450— 
labour the cause of national wealth, 
453—accumulation of wealth cause 
of national decay, 455— Malthus 
and Say, 45&——balance ot trade, 
459—public works,*461—protect- 
ing duties, 463--colonial system, ib. 

Pope, the growth of his mind, 52. 

Prony, M. de, cited, 143. 

Property the legitimate basis of gov- 
ernment, 543, 350—proper object 
of government, 345—its fluctua. 
tions beautifully described ib.— 
effect of a division of, on popula- 
tion, 356. 

Ptolemy’s treatise on astronomy, 153. 

Pythagoras embraced the system af- 
terwards called tle Copernican, 
154. 

R. 

Raymond, Daniel, his thoughts on 
political economy, reviewed, 445 
—definition of national wealth ob- 
jected to, 444—remarks on value, 
447—labour the cause of national 
Wealth, 453 accumulation of 
Wealth cause of national decay, 
455—style of his work, 465. 





Parias not so contemptible as gen-| Religion, essay on indifference in, by 


Pascal, 373—376. 

Perkins, Dr. Cyrus, his letter on 
contagion and infection, 177. | 

Persecution, its effect on different | 


erally represented, 371. | 
{ 


minds, 52. 
Phidias, 183—197. 


the Abbé de la Mennais, reviewed, 
371—great success of the work in 
Paris, 372—we are not judges of 
what natural reason can discover, 
373—indifference the effect of ig- 
norance, 376—indifference of three 
kinds, 377-authority of reason, $87. 


Philadelphia, her conduct in regard} Rennell, cited, 147. 
to the yellow fever, 174—exhibi-| Representative government, dialogue 


tions of pictures, 181. 





on, between Montesquieu and 
Franklin, 346. 
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Rivers in the United States, course 
of, 31. 

Roads, whether they should be made 
by the legislature, 31——in Scot- 
land, ibh—in Sweden, how kept i in| 
repair, ib. 

Robertson, 331, $33, 335. 


Rousseau envied by Voltaire, 42—a) 


criticism of, dictated by preju 
dice, 57—quarrel with Hume, 26> 
—374 his notions on religion 
comdatted by the Abbé Mennais, 
3578. 

Ruhnkenius, anecdote of, 12. 

Rush, Dr. 315. 





S. 
Salvator Rosa, two pictures of, ex- 
ported from America, 181. 
Savage and civilized life compared, 
250 . 
Silliman, professor, commended, 134. 
Slave trade originated in superstition 


| 
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tural knowledge cited and ridi- 
culed, 94 et seq —his prediction of 
the diffusion of his doctrine, 96— 
evidence of his divine mission, 
97—his visions of creation and hea- 
ven, 98 et seq —absurdity of his 
visions and writings, 10!—his sci- 
ence of correspondences, ib. et seq. 
—example of the application of 
this science, 105 his spiritual 
world, 106—compared with Ma- 
homet, 108—turns rhe*orical com- 
parisons into logical truths, 10Q— 
science of correspondences not 
carried through, 110——want of 
courtesy to the members of the 
New Jerusalem disclaimed, 1l1l— 
no occasion for «larm on account 
of his doctrines, and why, ib. 

Swedes used the pictures of Corres 
g.0 to cover baggage wagons, 180. 
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and perpetuated by prejudice, 
114—its abolition begun by our 
southern states, :b 

Society, progress of, 290 et seq.—— 


Tacitus cited, 208, 259—his merits 
discussed by Bonaparte and M. 
Suard, 267. 

Tariff, report on, of the committee 





effects of the press, 301. 
Southey quoted, 435—438. 
Stel, “Madame de, cited, 202, 312. | 
Statuary in America and Europe, | 

186—Canova, Thorwaldsen, Chant- 

ry, 186—Grecian, ib. et seq. 

Story, Mr. Justice, his speech in 
Massachusetts Convention, 342, 
344, 

Stuart, Dugald, on Montesquieu’s 
spirit of laws, 252. 

Stuart, the pater, 179. 

Suard, memoirs of, by Garat, review- 
ed, 246—account of him, 247, 254, 
et seq —resorted to by Baron tiol-| 
bach, 258 et seq.—his marriage, | 
259—conversation with Bonaparte 
on Tacitus, 267. 

Swedenborg, his heavenly doctrine of 
the new Jerusalem, as revealed 
from heaven, reviewed, 89 et seq | 
—account of, ib—his account of, 
his first call from Deity, ib.—cause; 
assigned for his alienation of mind, 
90—his opinions on miracles, 91 
—developed no new point in mor- 

als, 93—instances of his superna. 








of merchants and others of Boston, 
reviewed ; and the subject dis- 
cussed, 60 et seq.—S0U6. 

Taylor, John, his ‘ constitutions con- 
strued,’ &c. reviewed, 304 et seq. 
—extravagant opinions, 305—spe- 
cimens of his book, 307. 

Thiersch, his history of Grecian art, 
reviewed, 178 et seq.—author of a 
Greek grammar, 189—theory of 
Grecian art, 195—controversy res- 
pecting it, 198. 

Thomasius, a professor at Halle, 
drops the practice of lecturing in 
Latin, 11. 

Thorndike, Mr. Ebeling library given 
by him to Harvard University, 320. 

Tiraboschi, 333—335. 

Travels, books of, different kinds, 
198—Sir Joln Carr’s, ib.—de la 
Lande’s, 199—Eustace’s, ibh—Ly- 
man’s, 20U. 

Travellers, hasty observations of, 
reprobated, 2—censured for defac- 
ing ancient monuments, 193. 

Tréne, enchanté, translation from the 

Persian, reviewed, 365. 
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U. and Madame du Chatelet, 45—~ 
Ulphilas, Gothic version discovered,| writes upon the Newtomian philo- 
592—the silver manuscript, 393. sophy, 46—writes the age of Louis 


University, project for 4 national one} XIV, 1b.—under the surveillance 
fallen asieep, 183—in Virginia and; of Madame du Chatelet, 47—~an- 
Maryland, 20—multitude of trus-} ecdotes of, 48, 59—1urned his tal- 
tees, and salaries depending onj ents to good account, 49—Fre- 
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annual grants reprobated, 34. ron’s judgment on his works, 51— : 
Usury laws inexpedient, 213. his tienriade, ib.—-growth of his 
Vv mind 52—his tragedies, 54—essay 
Vastey, baron de, of Hayti, account}! on the manners of different na- f 
of, 112—writings reviewed and] tions, ages of Louis XIV and XV, 
extracts from them, ib. et seq. histories of Peter the Great and 
Verazzani, a Florentine, explored} Charles XII, 57——-his smaller 
America for the benefit of France,} works and correspondence, 59-- . 
318. debate in the French Academy 


Vespucct, \merigo, his voyages, lfe,| after his death ib.—his name an 
&c. by Canovai, reviewed, 318— | anagram, ib.—-remarks on Mon- 
gave his name to the new world!  tesquieu, 252 compared with 
ib. 319, 335—his. biographers, 320} Fontenelle, 254. 

—account of, 321—whether he) Vossius, Gerard, character of, 313. 
first discovered the continent, ib. | Ww. 

et seq.—his first voyage, ib. et| Washington, statue of, in North Car- 
seq.—second voyage, 324—third} olina, 35. 

voyage, ib.—fourth voyage, $27—| Watts, Dr. 315. 

employed by the king of Spain to| Wa-erly, author cf, his management 
reside at Seville to prepare charts,| of his characters, 55. 

&e. 328 skill in nautical sc -| Wedster’s speech in Massachusetts 
ences, 329—whether he first dis-| convention, 342. 

covered the continent, 329——-in |; West, 179—refused 50,000 dollars 
what capacity he sailed, 333—his| for one of his pictures, ib. 
companions, 334——vindicated from | Wheaton, 440. 

exaggeration or falsifying, 335 et| White, passage respecting Mahomet, 
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seq. in his Bampton lectures, applied 
Virgil, the growth of his mind, 52—| to Swedenborg, 109. 
ZEneid compared with the Hen-| Whi temore’s card machine, 80. 
riade, 53. Williamson's history of North Caro- 
Viscontz, 182—author of Museo Pio lina, reviewed, 37. ; 
Clementino and Iconographie, 189; Winckelman, his theory of Grecian s 
—account of, 190. art, 195. ‘ 
Voltaire, private life of, by Madame » 4 
de Graffigny, reviewed, 38 2| Famoyden, by Rev. J. W. Eastburn 
guest of Madame du Chatclet at) and his friend, reviewed, 466—the 


the chateau de Cirey, ib.—writes! story, 469—character of the work, 
the Maid of Orleans, 40—offendec} 477. 

with Madame de Graffigny, ib.—! Yellow fever, letter of Dr. Osgood on, 
description of his mode of life at! rev ewed, 174 et seq.—causes as- 
Cirey 42 et seq.—envious of Rous-} signed by him, 176——preventionr 
seau, ib —vexed by a trifling inci-} of, 177. 

dent, 44——connexion between him 











NOTICE. 

Te extensive and elegant collection of Minerals left by the 
late Benjamin Dewitt, M.D and Professor of Mineralogy, in 
the university of New York, is offered for sale by the administratrix 
of his estate. It was begun by his predecessor, Archibald Bruce 
M.D. who regardless of trouble ane expense, gathered specimens 
from all sources foreign and domestic. The articles are systemat- 
ically arranged, easily understood, and found by means of a copi- 
ous and exact catalogue. Such a Tich and diversified cabinet of 
Mineralogy has rarely if ever been offered to purchasers in this 


_ country. ‘It may be inspected at the city of New York, by a ppli- 
cation to Mr. James B. Dewitt, who will at the same time exhibit 
the bill and make known the terms. 
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